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PREFACE. 



The papers here published were delivered as lectures during 
seven nearly successive years to the Senior Class in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Morgan Park, 111. The publication of 
these lectures having been asked for at the close of the course 
each year, this request also being seconded by the Faculty of 
the Seminary, I have to some extent recast and rewritten 
them, and now offer them to readers, under the title of 
"Studies in Modem Church History." The changes made 
from the form in which they were delivered are but slight, 
save that in a very few instances some detail in arrangement 
has been altered, while numerous passages have been re- 
written, with a view to greater accuracy, or greater clearness 
of presentation. 

Although the topics here discussed are quite numerous, and 
the ground covered extensive, still it is believed unity of idea 
and construction has been secured, in the purpose of tlie 
writer to present the history of this modern period under one 
main aspect. The conviction which controls alike the selec- 
tion and the treatment of the several topics is, that the 
Reformation under Luther and Calvin ought to be viewed as 
more than a Reformation, as in fact a Revolution; that out 
of it have come those elements in modern life which pecu- 
liarly characterize it, and which set this modern period apart 
in the history of mankind in what most concerns human 
progress and the conditions of human life in the world; and 
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that foremost .among these elements is the teaching which 
characterized the Reformation itself, especially in the form it 
took under the personal leadership and the doctrinal cham- 
pionship of John Calvin. The book is not at all intended as 
a theological dissertation, nor does its purpose concern any- 
one system of theological teaching farther than, in the convic- 
tion of the writer, what is regarded as in truth the representa- 
tive theology of the Reformation is seen in the history to 
have a foremost place among the influences that have shaped 
t)ie life of the modem world. 

In placing this book in the hands of its publishers I hope to 
be regarded as showing my appreciation of the courtesy and 
kindness of the successive classes to which the lectures were 
delivered, in calling for their publication, as well as of the 
very gratifying manner in which this request was so re- 
peatedly conveyed to me. I wish also in this way to indi- 
cate the gratification I feel in recalling the gentlemanly bear- 
ing of each class towards one whose only claim to their 
consideration was a sincere desire to be of service. The 
lectures were first delivered while Dr. T. J. Morgan was 
Professor of Church History in the Seminary; but chiefly 
since that important chair has been occupied by Dr. E. B. 
Hulbert. To both these gentlemen my thanks are due for 
the privilege of thus sharing with them in their work. It 
will not be improper, I trust, for me to speak of the special 
attention given by Dr. Hulbert to the department of church 
history treated of in these pages, and of the marked interest 
his students show in those aspects of historical Christianity 
which concern the church and the world as they now are. 
Under the leadership of President Northrup the Seminary is 
adapting its course of study in many ways to the peculiar 
needs of the present time, and in the particular here alluded 
to by no means least of all. 

The brethren interested in the publication of these " Stud- 
ies " will, I am sure, join me in a cordial acknowledgment of 
the energetic participation of Dr. William R. Harper, now of 
Yale University, in what probably without him could not 
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have been brought to pass. His speciality as a Semitic Pro- 
fessor by no means limits his interest in sacred study : and 
his own earnest desire that these papers may see the light, is 
not the least of the reasons I have for conmiitting results of 
what was the favorite occupation of many years to the doaHh 
f ul fortunes of a printed book. 

J. A. SMITH. 

Morgan Park, May 2d, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



History is the record either of human progress, or of the 
gathering and storing of those forces in whose action the ele- 
ments of progress are found. For even the periods of reac- 
tion and of retrograde are themselves not periods of reaction 
and retrograde merefy. When the wilderness becomes the 
fruitful field, it is found that the fertility of the one had long 
been in course of preparation in the other. The soil, worn 
out by excess of cultivation, allowed to lie fallow for a time, 
recovers its nutritive functions, and harvests once more wave 
and smile where there had been only exhaustion and decline. 
Even those tremendous cataclysms, of which so many signs 
appear in the physical condition of our globe, were parts of 
the process by which earth was prepared for man. 

To what extent the past of human history has in a like way 
prepared its present, may for a long time yet invite the study 
of the thoughtful. That this new age in which we ourselves 
live, is enriched with potencies inherited from the ages gone 
by, is in general what every one realizes. That these forces, 
now so active and efficient, were stored and preserved for us 
in processes of alternate growth and decay, amidst wars and 
vast scenes of consequent human suffering, in revolutions and 
martyrdoms, in national rise and fall, in achievements which 
were the triumph of noble souls, and in failures and defeats, 
which were to them harder to bear than death itself — of this, 
perhaps, we do not so. often think ; nor, it may be, is it as 
yet quite possible for us to fully understand all it imports. 
At the same time, it is well not to forget " in what a forge 
and what a heat were shaped the anchors " of human " hope." 
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It is well to be deeply mindful what a price the Past has paid 
for that which endows the Present. Nor less of moment is it 
that, so far as we may, we trace in the Present the auguries 
of the Future. 

The epochs of history, too, are the steps of progress. Each 
of these epochs we find characterized by some signal event 
which gathers into itself the results of the periods preceding 
it, and with these as mighty forces, material, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, gives to humanity an impulse that carries it 
forward in a new stage of development and achievement. 
Some of these epochs are more marked and signal than others. 
The advent of Jesus Christ and the introduction of Christian- 
ity, was no doubt the greatest of all. Next to it, in point of 
importance and of permanent and beifeficent effect, may be 
named that which was introductory to what we here are 
speaking of as the new age. It is the aim of these studies 
to trace the operation of those forces to which this event 
either gave birth, or else, renewing them under auspices 
peculiarly favorable, prepared for them, and for the world 
through them, a new future. It will be readily seen that the 
epoch here referred to, is that which is known in history as 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 

There' is perhaps no event in the annals of mankind in 
which the divine purpose and the human conception of the 
event itself were more out of proportion, the one with the 
other, than the destruction of the Western Roman empire, 
with so many monuments of the old civilization, by the in- 
road of barbarians. One can hardly conceive of anything 
more awful than such a down -pour of ruthless warriors, find- 
ing their chief delight in the fierce joy of battle, before whom 
the degenerate Italian soldiery melted away like snow before 
the sun, who knew no pity for age or sex, and whose idea of 
conquest was destruction. It might well have seemed as if 
the fairest portions of the world had been given up to a re- 
turning barbarism ; as if all that had been achieved in the 
progress of mankind was to pass away ; and as if there were 
nothing more to hope for the race. We now know that out 
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of this enormous cataclysm was to grow a new world ; that 
the real future of the race was preparing in these very events, 
so destructive and apparently so ruinous ; that here, amidst 
storm, and earthquake, and ruin were gathered the elements 
of a wholly new order in human affairs, and new hope for 
mankind. 

Nor does it suffice to say that from causes so apparently 
inauspicious such results have come under divine overruling. 
That is no doubt true, but more than this is also true. Under 
that law of things which we trace in human affairs, one might 
almost say that the way of a new civilization required to be 
thus prepared ; so that while recognizing as we should the 
divine operation, we must also recognize the method. For, 
apart from what should be equivalent to a new creation, one 
fails to see how that degenerate, corrupt, enfeebled, utterly 
despicable old world could ever have given birth to this new 
world. Pagan culture had done its best, and had completely 
failed to develop any truly regenerative force. Pagan reli- 
gion had fallen into just disrepute with all save the blindly 
superstitious. Pagan philosophy had ended in the dreams of 
mystics or the impositions of mountebanks. Government, 
save in exceptional instances which occur only as episodes in 
the gloomy story, was everywhere equally imbecile and cruel, 
and society everywhere disorderly and corrupt. Christianity 
itself seemed likely to prove a failure unless it could have 
new material to work upon. It was necessary that there 
should be even a new style of manhood generated. It was a 
severe process, yet as we see things it seems like a necessary 
one, that which was made use of to this end. The barbarian 
invasion brought in the needed new element, and in the blend- 
ing of races a new human product appeared. 

And this new element which came in with the northern 
invasion, fierce and rude as it was, nevertheless in many 
things was essentially noble. No better indication of this 
could be needed, than was seen in the instinctive recognition 
these barbarians in due time gave to what was left of the 
really great and grand in the old civilization. The Roman 
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law, in many of its chief elements, they learned in time to 
reverence and adopt ; to the church, in its various institutions, 
they at length yielded submission. The very name of the 
Roman empire had long been a spell upon the nations; these 
rude peoples felt it still. They could not understand the art 
and the literature of this strange world into which they had 
come, but they discerned in these, in some dim way, a trea- 
sure which they were unwilling wholly to destroy. That 
ancient social order, even now, in its degenerate state, had 
something venerable in it to their view, and it became their 
ambition to partake of it even while they appeared to despise 
it. Thus, it might seem a question, after all, which of the 
two elements, the old or the new, really had the mastery. 
In the end there was an interfusing and blending of old and 
new, so that in the resultant creation, each bore a part. The 
new manhood imparted to the old one a vitality which, turn- 
ing to use so much of the old culture as was really valuable, 
in the result made possible that which the history of Europe 
and America has since disclosed. 

Now the Reformation came just about one thousand years 
after this reconstruction of European civilization may be said 
to have fairly begun. This interval of ten centuries was, in 
the most emphatic sense, a troubled and a stormy one. Cer- 
tain tendencies, inherent in the new order, worked themselves 
out in directions and with results which often seemed to 
threaten direst disaster. Elements came in collision which 
were ultimately to blend, yet whose first contact with each 
other could only result in explosion. Barbarism and civiliza- 
tion do not at once enter into alliance; much less do they 
readily fuse and become one. The breaking up of the old 
empire left a vast territory to be divided amongst the con- 
querors — themselves far from mutually friendly. The question 
had to be decided where, thenceforth, the centres of political 
power were to be, of what race the masters of the world were 
to come, and what form the new civilization should have. 
Even the languages of the old world were to be no longer living 
languages in the new, and vernaculars were to be created for 
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the new nationalities. Christianity had its own fierce ordeals. 
Tendencies had already appeared in it, and indeed become 
largely developed, the result of which was to be such as the 
history of the Middle Ages makes known. Systems in church 
and State grew naturally out of the existing condition of 
things, but were deeply affected by the vicious character of 
the element amidst which they arose. Feudalism and the 
Papacy, thoroughly in keeping, both of them, with the times 
in which they flourished, were to have their day; space to 
show completely what was in them, to serve at the beginning 
a certain good end, yet to become at last what it was their 
nature to be. In all these things, and in others similar, are 
seen the characterizing features of a long period of transition, 
in which the scene of human things should be swept by such 
tempests as human passion in its utmost strength and violence 
is so well capable of arousing, and yet on which should be 
going forward a great and wonderful work of preparation. 

For those were not centuries of mere destruction; of rude 
violence alone, of only war, oppression and suffering. It is 
indeed, in such periods as this now described, when human 
energy is stimulated to such intensity, that human nature 
appears in some of its grandest forms. Some, at least, of the 
splendid powers so developed become devoted to aims worthy 
of them. The centuries under review, had their great 
teachers, as well as their great rulers and commanders; their 
Augustine, their Anselm, their St. Bernard, their Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as their Charlemagne, their Alfred, and their 
Barbarossa. Even monastic life had its beneficent side ; 
even feudalism fostered the spirit of reverence for constituted 
authority, chivalry embodied and illustrated some of the 
noblest principles of manly rectitude, and the priesthood, if 
often corrupt and cruel, did not always forget its mission. 
Meanwhile, those languages were created which have since 
flowered and fruited in the rich literature of our modern age, 
while if theology and philosophy often mistook by attempting 
things as impossible as the dreams of the alchemist himself, 
they at least made it clear what things are possible, and what 
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are not. It was indeed one of the marked features of the 
period in question, that it was a period of preparation. 

And this new age, this wonderful period of progress to 
which our own century belongs, is that for which the prepara- 
tion was made. To show something of the mutual relations 
of these two sections of modem history, each characterized 
in its own remarkable way; especially to trace in the new 
age the operation of causes originating in that truly epochal 
event in which was generated so much of what we now see 
and rejoice in ; also to illustrate in this way some of the 
principles in that philosophy of history, which seeks ever in 
the human the overruling of the divine; — this is in main part 
the aim of what is written in the following pages. 
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I. 

AS TO CIVILIZATION AND INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS. 

In the year A. D. 476, Augustulus, 

e^Se!**^^^^*" ""^^^ ^^^^^^ Augustus "—a name said to 

have been given him in derision of the 
fact that so small a man should bear such great names as 
Romulus Augustus — last of the Roman emperors, was com- 
pelled by Odoacer, the Herulian, his chief officer and the real 
ruler of the empire, to abdicate. The Senate at Rome, 
obedient to the dictates of Odoacer, signified to Zeno, the 
Eastern Emperor, at Constantinople, that the Western Em- 
pire had come to an end. Odoacer took the title of King, 
the imperial crown and robe were sent to Constantinople, and 
until that memorable Christmas Day, A. D. 800, three hun- 
dred and twenty-four years later, when Charlemagne was 
crowned in St. Peter's by Pope Leo III, there was no longer 
an empire or an emperor in the West. 

" Modern history," says Rev. R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul's, " is separated from ancient by two unparalleled catas- 
trophes, and from the changes occasioned by these catastro- 
phes in the materials and conditions of society in Europe 
modern history took its beginnings. One was the destruction 
of the Jewish state and temple. The other was the break-up 
of the Roman empire. These two catastrophes, though 
divided by a considerable interval of time, and altogether 
different in their operation, were in various ways closely com- 
bined in their effects on the state of the world. They were 
catastrophes of the same order: the overthrow and passing 
1 
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away of the old, in things most deeply concerning human 
life, that the new might come. Without them that new set- 
tlement or direction of human affairs, under which the last 
fifteen centuries have been passed, would have been incon- 
ceivable and impossible." * 

Both the great events so appropriately characterized by the 
writer as " catastrophes," are significant for us in our present 
inquiry. " The one," he says in another place, " cleared the 
ground for the Christian religion and the Christian church, to 
which ancient Judaism, if it had still subsisted, unhumbled 
and active, with its wonderful history and uncompromising 
pretensions, would have been a most formidable rival. The 
other made room, and prepared materials, not only for new 
nations, but for new forms of political and social order, then 
beyond all possibility of being anticipated or understood; for 
the new objects and ambitions, the new honors and achieve- 
ments, which have distinguished modern times, at their worst 
as well as at their best, from those of all ancient civiliza- 
tions." » 

What was achieved, during the interval between the fall of 
the Western empire, and the Reformation, in the interest of a 
new civilization and of the intellectual progress of the race, 
wherein there was failure, or worse than mere failure, and the 
cause of these, is what we are at the outset to inquire and try 
to determine, at least in a few leading particulars. Civiliza- 
tion and intellectual progress are to such an extent identified, 
that in our present study it will be unnecessary to sharply 
distinguish them. We may proceed at once to inquire what 
was achieved in that great human interest which comprehends 
both, and what failed of achievement, and why, in the process 
of that new order in all departments of human life which 
arose in Europe during the centuries of the long and troubled 
interval now especially held in view. 

The formation of new nationalities need 

New Nationalities. ^ j ^ • ^ ttt t.^ ^ 

not detam us long. We ought to notice, 

however, the sharp contrast between what is seen in the fixed 
1 Beginning of The Middle Ages, p. 1. * Ibid. p. 2. 
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limits, the political maturity, and the well-understood inter- 
national relations of to-day, in Europe, and that condition of 
national chaos in which the fall of the empire resulted. The 
vast territory which had so long acknowledged a single ruler 
and a single centre, was seized upon by Goth, and Vandal, and 
Lombard, and Frank, and Burgundian, by German and Heru- 
lian, by Angle, and by Saxon, each appropriating the territory 
conquered, and each , proceeding at once to enlarge its acqui- 
sitions by grasping those of its neighbors. The idea of 
nationality amongst them was little more than that of the 
affinity of race. It was only by degrees, and under the in- 
fluence of men who in time arose with a genius for statesman- 
ship, that a true national order was either conceived or 
attempted; and centuries had to pass before the rights of 
national possession could supplant those rude notions as to 
the rights of conquest according to which any portion of the 
world's territory is the lawful prey of the stronger. At the 
same time, the formation of settled and orderly nationalities, 
due recognition of the mutual rights of such, adjustment of 
national relations upon some other basis than that of mere 
force, and the brotherhood of nations substituted for mutual 
enmity always on the watch — these were indispensable to that 
new world which the later times were to see. The progress 
was slow, but it was sure. Its results in any one century 
even may be scarcely perceptible, but after several centuries 
'wonderful changes appear. The forests of Germany give 
place to cultivated farms and to flourishing cities. The Alps 
and the Pyrenees, the Rhine and the Danube, the " narrow 
firth " dividing England and France, the Mediterranean and 
the -^gean — ^these become national boundaries, and within 
them, as limits, cultured and orderly nationalities at last 
dwell. War, unhappily, does not even then become an im- 
possibility. Many old abuses survive, and there still remains 
much for a growing civilization to achieve. But how great a 
change from what was seen when Rome was sacked by 
Alaric, when the flourishing Roman colonies along the south- 
em shore of the Mediterranean, in Northern Africa, were 
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filled with slaughter aod ruio by Grenseric, the Vandal, when 
whole armies perished on the field of Chalons, when Paris was 
only a fortified island in the Seine, and London a rude villasre 
on the Tliames. 

Meanwhile, another great change was 

Litemtil;^'*^ "^^ ^^^'^^ forward. " The history of a Utera- 

ture,'' says a good writer, Prof. Van 
Laun, " is the history of a people.'' * The remark is equally 
true when applied more widely than to any single people or 
nation. In no other way could the progress of European 
nations, during the whole formative period of modem history, 
be better traced than by studying the history of the various 
European literatures during that period. One of the in- 
ferences to which such a study would lead is, how great an 
event it is for any people, when it comes to have a literature 
of its own. We are so accustomed to seeing each civilized 
nation with its own cultivated language, and in that language 
its own writers and books, that it may be difiScult for us to 
fully realize what it is when from being destitute of all these, 
a people acquires them all. It is not enough that, as was the 
case among these European nationalities during the centuries 
preceding the Reformation, they should have amongst them 
writers, however great writers they might be, in other lan- 
guages than the people's own. What such men produce 
avails only for those who are more or less cultivated : the 
people are never reached by sucn writings. And the writings* 
themselves, for this very reason, fall at last into comparative 
neglect. So it was with those of Boethius and Augustine ; so 
it was with those writers in the south of France, like Sidon- 
ius, and Gregory of Tours, and Fortunatus, who continued to 
produce books in Greek and Latin into the sixth and seventh 
centuries. So it was, even, with the great works of the 
mediaeval schoolmen. They were all in a language, the Latin, 
which, however it may have continued to be the language of 
church liturgy, of diplomatic and learned intercourse, of 
literature and law, was not the language of the people. 

* History of Frendi laterature, p. 1. 
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Those great books which, when first published, produced in 
monasteries and universities such an immense impression, 
were shelved in due time, and remain so, except for scholars 
in certain lines of research, to the present hour. 

The formation of those languages which are now the ver- 
naculars of the modern world, in Europe and America, is in 
this view, one of the most interesting and striking incidents of 
modem history. It is, besides, in highly important relations 
with that other great change just noticed which went forward 
parallel with it — the formation of new nationalities. Indeed, 
community of language and national identity are in some 
sort necessary to each other, and for that very reason mutu- 
ally creative. Hence, as something like a settled national 
order began to appear in different parts of Europe, the " con- 
fusion of tongues " which was the first consequence of such a 
mingling of races, gradually yielded to the results of neces- 
sary intercourse, while under the operation of laws inherent 
in all language what was at first a crude popular speech, com- 
bining peculiarities of various dialects and even languages, 
settled into permanent vernaculars, which under the influence 
of literary usage and cultivation became the languages of 
modem Europe, as we now find them. 

To some extent, what we see in our own country at the 
present time may illustrate the process of lingual creation, or 
re-production which we are seeking to describe. Only there 
is this important and radical difference — that while in our own 
country the original and fundamental American element in 
our population has a language thoroughly settled and fixed in 
its forms and usages, the people of those sections of the 
Roman empire which were seized and appropriated by the 
Northern invaders, used a speech which was itself more or 
less in a state of transition. As used in theology, in church 
services, in law, and in literature, the Latin, of course, was 
conformed to the ancient Roman model. But by the people 
dialects of the Latin were spoken, derived in some measure 
from languages in use, even in Italy, before the introduction 
of Latin itself — a mongrel kind of speech, hardly more elegant 
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than that of the barbarians. It was these dialects which fur- 
nished the basis of the existing European languages, whether 
like those of Italy, Spain, France, and some adjacent sections, 
in a blending of barbarian tongues with the speech of the con- 
quered races, or like the German and the Anglo-Saxon, finding 
in themselves the chief elements of the new lingual product. 
In either case, the language so formed was the speech of the 
people ; its growth, from age to age, was the symbol of 
another growth — that of the people themselves : and in each 
case, the language represents, in the form we see it now have, 
the civilization of the new age. 

The process of formation in these languages was very slow. 
In Italy itself, that process was not complete, even in the time 
of Dante. One of his works, " De Vulgari Eloquio^'^ was in 
the interest of that " common speech " in which his own great 
poem was written, and advocated its use as a literary language 
in opposition to the general tendency of his time. This " ind- 
gare eloquiurriy^ now so much admired, in the fonn Dante 
gave it, had long been used in Italy and Sicily as the language 
of the people. About the middle of the thirteenth century it 
was introduced at the court of Frederick II. at Palermo, and 
from that time forward " made its way through the penin- 
sula," becoming at length in Tuscany " the tongue of the 
poets of the thirteenth century — first among them Guido 
Guinicelli, Guido Cavalcanti, and others of less note."* " It 
was this' language," the same writer adds, " rough and poor 
in its vocabulary, unsettled and confused in its construction, 
which Dante made the vehicle of his thoughts, and which his 
genius moulded into a degree of perfection it has ever since 

maintained." 

The other languages of modern Europe 
Architecture and Art have a like history. The growth of these 
in General. languages and of the literatures belonging 

to them is a fact in inodern history of the deepest signifi- 
cance. Related to it in an important way is another, which 
must also be noticed in this connection. A book appeared a 

^ Botta's Dante, p. 61. 
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few years since, by a well-informed writer, Mr. Charles Elliot 
Norton, with the title of '' Church Building in the Middle 
Ages," in which one suggestive aspect of what is here alluded 
to is treated at length. His object is to exhibit something of 
the historical significance of enterprises in mediaeval church 
architecture, the results of which are seen in those vast and 
magnificent structures in certain of the European cities. The 
churches which he especially describes are the cathedral of 
St. Mark's in Venice, that of Our Lady of the Assumption in 
Siena, the Duomo, or St. Mary of the Flower in Florence, 
and the cathedral of Pisa. It might seem singular that he 
should omit from his list St. Peter's, greater and grander than, 
any of these. The reason probably is that St. Peter's in its 
historical significance does not belong with them, nor with 
such as they. St. Peter's is simply the Pope's chapel. Its 
proper ecclesiastical designation is, " The Vatican Basilica." 
It is just one of that enormous group of buildings, includ- 
ing the papal palace, the Sistine chapel, and St. Peter's 
to which the name " Vatican " applies. The idea of it is that, 
as the Pope is the greatest personage in the world, he must 
have for his place to worship the most splendid church — this, 
joined with the general spirit of ostentation characteristic of 
the Roman hierarchy. 

It is probable that many who visit great cathedrals in 
Europe like those especially treated of by Mr. Norton, have 
the impression that they are all alike symbols of the preten- 
sions, the ambition and the vanity of the papal priesthood, 
or that whatever is more than this expi-esses simply the super- 
stitious devotion of the communities where these great edifices 
were reared. The truth seems to be that in the case of many 
of them, as in that of Siena, to use the words of Mr. Norton, 
" bishops and clergy exercised no authority over them " — that 
is, over those engaged in the building. " The lay democracy 
were the rulers in all that concerned them." St. Mark's, in 
Venice, appears to have been built first, about the tenth cen- 
tury, then from time to time restored, enlarged and beautified, 
during a period of two or three hundred years, under the 
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direct and sole supervision of the city magistracy. The same 
is true of the others named. Along with the magistracy, the 
people in many cases took part in the work. For St. Mark's 
in Venice, and for the cathedral at Genoa, sea-faring men and 
traders to different parts of the world brought back material. 
Mosaics of colored marbles to adorn the fa9ades, or front 
walls, were thus contributed, while every sort of beautiful 
stone or ancient sculpture which could be in like ways util- 
ized, were brought home by these sons of the sea as their gift 
toward a work in which, as the peculiar pride of their city, 
thev felt an interest so intense. When there was to be a con- 
•eecration of the edifice itself, or a great sculpture put in place, 
or a great picture hung, the whole city was stirred and came 
abroad with processions and banners, while the progress of 
the work was watched and cared for step by step, by both the 
people and their rulers. 

Now, there were many examples of this occurring in various 
parts of Europe and during the same period of the Middle 
Ages. The fact has, as was said above, historical significance. 
The communities in the midst of which these structures arose 
were far enough from having attained a refined civilization. 
The manners of the people were still rude and fierce, war was 
still the favorite pursuit. The rich and noble were still 
oppressors, and the poor were serfs. But there was stirring 
over Europe the spirit of a better life. Great artists were 
arising as teachers of the people, and their works began to 
humanize and refine. These great churches, in their deepest 
historical meanings, are monuments of that change, in its 
earlier stasres, bv which the barbarism of the fifth and sixth 
centuries became the civilization and culture of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. 

It is pertinent to mention, here, that as early, even, as the 
time of Constant ine, the decline of the arts had become such 
that in the erection of the triumphal arch in his honor, and 
called bv his name, still seen at Rome, no sculptor could be 
found competent to execute the figures upon it. Gibbon de- 
scribes the exi)edient resorted to : " As it was not possible to 
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find in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable 
of adorning that public monument [the arch of Constantine], 
the arch of Trajan, without any respect for his memory or for 
the rules of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. 
The difference of time and persons, of actions and characters, 
was totally disregarded. The Parthian captives appear pros- 
trate at the feet of a prince who never carried his arms be- 
yond the Euphrates, and curious antiquarians can still discover 
the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine." * As 
the decline of the arts was perhaps the first conspicuous sign 
of that utter decadence into which all things fell, so the revi- 
val of the arts was one of the earliest signs of the new era 
that had come. 

Still in connection with what has so far 
The Ancient Learn- been noticed must be placed what relates 

to ancient learning and forms of culture. 
Candid history concedes that the world is greatly indebted 
to the Koman Church, at its earlier and less advanced stage 
of apostacy, for the preservation of ancient writings which 
might otherwise, like so much else, have been lost irrecovera- 
bly; as well as for the beginning of modern culture in schools 
and universities, based on the old literatures. During several 
centuries, what scholarship there was — and it was by no means 
contemptible — was found among the Roman ecclesiastics and 
monks. And there is reason to believe that there were among 
them very many whose spirit, so far as the age allowed, was 
kindred with that of modern scholarship, and who burned 
with the noble enthusiasm of true learning. Baeda in North 
Britain, Alfred's precursor in awakening and instructing the 
mind of Britain, Alcuin, who taught at the court of Charle- 
magne, Anselm, who so reluctantly left his quiet studies in 
the Norman monastery to become Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Abelard, who atoned for many faults and errors by his cham- 
pionship of the rights of the intellect, Alfred and Charle- 
magne — there were others who, like these, saw in learning a 
higher purpose than to be the instrument of ecclesiastical 

5 Decline and Fall, vol. ii., p. 49. 
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usurpation ; and it is, perhaps, to such as they, as individuals, 
rather than to the Koman Church as such, that we ought to 
acknowledge our chief indebtedness. 

It was, however, not until that event, itself in some sense 
epochal, occurred — the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in A. D. 145 3^ that the influence of which we now 
speak began to act with any decisive effqct. It was after all 
not through either monks or schoolmen that the old culture 
was to enter into the new in such a way as to bear a great 
part in the creation of a new age. The event just alluded to 
was, in fact, one of those whose larger results are such a con- 
clusive testimony to the truth that there is a God in history. 
When Greece and the Orient fell under the dominion of " the 
servile and mindless Ottoman," it might well have seemed 
as if the old seats of that highest civilization which the world 
had yet known, with all the treasures of classical and sacred 
learning there preserved, were thenceforth to be the prey of a 
hopeless barbarism. Really, it was that event which brought 
those treasures within reach of Western scholars. Greeks, and 
amongst them many learned men, came into Western Europe 
in great numbers, bringing precious manuscripts with them, 
and by opening schools in some of the chief Italian cities, and 
in other ways, excited great interest in the study of ancient 
literature. Classical culture, in the West, at the date named, 
so far at least as the Greek language is concerned, had de- 
clined again to almost nothing. In fact, one suggestive Hue 
near the opening of Dante's " Inferno " would indicate that 
the same was to a great extent true of classical authors in the 
Latin itself. The poet represents himself, it will be remem- 
bered, as met at the outset of his adventurous journey through 
the dreary realms of the lost and through purgatory to paradise 
at last, bv Virgil, who is sent to be his guide. He very rarelv 
mentions the name of the great singer though he indicates 
him unmistakably in other ways, speaking of him also as one 
whom he himself had always acknowledged as his master in 
tlie art of song; and he says of him: 
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"Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco." 

'* Who seemed through long continued silence hoarse."* 

By this he is understood to mean that even in Italy, his 
own land, Virgil by the neglect of his countrymen had been 
doomed to silence till almost the power of utterance was lost, 
if this were true of Virgil was it less likely to be true of other 
Latin writers whose hold upon popular interest could scarcely 
have been equal to his ? As to Greek literature, Dante's two 
allusions, only, to Homer' are scarcely such as imply inti- 
macy with him: while the reverence for Virgil which so often 
finds expression, and the tributes to him as the 

" Glory and light of all the tuneful train. "^ 

so frequent and so admiring, makes one doubt if the elder and 
greater Greek were known to the Italian poet otherwise than 
in the fame of his works. When the study of classic Greek, 
in the way mentioned above, revived, a spirit of emulation 
was stirred in that of the classic Latin, and an eager impulse 
of scholarship was felt in all the chief intellectual centers; 
such as Florence, Paris and London. In a later century, 
other of the ancient tongues, especially Hebrew, found a place 
in the interest of scholars, in whom the awakening life of a 
better era had begun to stir. 

As we approach the time of the Refor- 

The Universities. . , ^\ _. _ , > , 

mation, the founding and growth oi the 
mediaeval universities command attention. Between the 
beginning of the eleventh century and the close of the four- 
teenth, all the great universities of Europe, with the exception 
of some German ones, were founded. At the date last men- 
tioned, the close of the fourteenth century, there were in 
Europe some thirty of these great schools. Their influence 
upon the intellectual life of the times must have been, in a 

• Carey translates : 

'' Whose voice seemed faint through long disuse of speech." 
"> Inf., iv. 134; Purg , xxii. 100. 
® Carey's translation of the line. 

" Degli altri poeti onore e lume." 
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certain way, very decided. One can hardly believe the state- 
ment made of the number of students who flocked to them: — 
as many as twenty-five thousand, it is said, being in attend- 
ance at one time, in the University of Paris alone. We shall 
see, presently, in what respects these schools were defective. 
It is quite clear, however, that so far as the stimulation of de- 
sire for intellectual acquisition and improvement, their effect 
must have been very great. 

Now, in all these particulars we per- 

Elements of the New . • ^ t i i 

Order, how Fostered. ceive a preparation for what the later 

centuries of modem history disclose, in 
development and improvement in every line of human inter- 
est and endeavor. The question now presents itself, under 
what auspices have these elements of improved intellectual, 
social and political conditions been made effective ? If we 
would find the answer to this question, we must go back and 
trace another line of historical facts running parallel with 
those already studied, associating with this what appears in 
connection with that epochal event which we regard as intro- 
ductory of the new age. 

As respects national orsranism and the 

1. National Life. _ *. . , • -^ n n ^i 

growth of a national spirit, we tind these 
contending with an influence which might have been expected 
to help, while it did, in fact, hinder them. There was a long 
period during which hierarchical influence was in political 
affairs the paramount one. The clergy were the cultivated 
men of the period, and it is not perhaps, in one view, to be 
wondered at that thev should also have been the statesmen 
of the period. It is sufficient to mention the names of Dun- 
stan, of Thomas h Becket, of Hincmar, of Hildebrand, after- 
wards Pope Gregory VII. The Roman clergy in those 
centuries when European nationalities were taking shape had 
rare opportunities for guiding in national affairs, and might, 
if so disposed, have done much to foster a true national spirit, 
alike in rulers and in people. In point of fact, aims of this 
kind seldom or never engaged them at all. To rule European 
politics in the interest of the hierarchy was their one idea. 
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The conception of the Church as a spiritual empire after the 
model of the old Koman one ruled their policy from first to 
last. A subjection of kingdoms and kings to the one poten- 
tate reigning in the Vatican was the aim. No such good work 
as the promotion of a true nationality was even possible under 
these conditions. One hardly finds such aims even thought 
of. An independent, self-ruling, self-respecting nationality, 
creating its own institutions and laws, and pursuing its own 
methods of self-development, and its means of popular im- 
provement — such a conception as this could never find favor, 
and never did find favor, for a single moment, with the Roman 
hierarchy. There are no signs amongst them of a really 
friendly attitude toward it, even at this day. All which has 
really and effectually been done among men, in this great in- 
terest, has been done since that mighty era which dawned on 
the nations in the Reformation. In what way this has so 
come to pass will appear in the course of subsequent studies. 

To a like effect with what has just been 
2. The New Litem- mentioned is the fact that whatever the 

ture. 

Roman church may have done to foster 
learning in universities and monasteries, it set itself, during 
the period now under review, against every tendency to popu- 
larize literature, or any kind of instruction. The hierarchy 
have never based their supremacy in the intelligence^ but in 
the superstition of their devotees. With what violence of 
hostile purpose they set themselves against the translation of 
the Scriptures into the vernacular of any country where their 
^wn spiritual sway was acknowledged, is a fact well known. 
It might be thought, beforehand, that the teachers of a 
religion would be especially anxious that the sacred^ books of 
that religion should be as widely as possible circulated and 
read. If they are found opposing this, and punishing all 
attempts to promote it with torture and death, can they won- 
der if history infers from such an astounding fact that they 
are ruled by other purposes than those. proper to them as 
teachers of the religion thus, in its sources, denied to the flock 
of which they are puch unfaithful shepherds ? The fact, at 
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least, is certain. And the prohibition went farther than 
simply a refusal to allow vernacular translations of the Bible. 
Even as early as the year A. D. 1 229, when the university of 
Toulouse was founded in Southern France, Pope Innocent IV. 
forbade to its students the study of their own language, and 
this simply because it was thought necessary to discourage 
those beginnings of a popular literature which were seen 
in the songs of the troubadours and trouveres. In a word, the 
great battle for intellectual freedom was as hot here as in any 
other part of the broad field which it covered. 

The readiness with which despotic power detects the germs 
of rebellion against its usurpations is one of its character- 
istics. Conscious of the fact that it lives by making war 
upon rights inherent in the very nature of humanity and of 
human society, the sense of a constant danger keeps it ever on 
the watch. Why else should the religious teachers of every 
nation in Europe during the middle ages, the leaders of 
worship in every cathedral and chapel, rigorously interdict 
the use of any vernacular language in public worship, pun- 
ish translations of the Bible in any vernacular tongue with 
death, and frown upon and discourage the growth of popular 
literatures ? Why should the hierarchy insist upon the use of 
Latin — a language which could never again be a living 
language — not only in worship and in the canons of the 
church, but in books of every class ? Why, as late even as 
the year 1558, should a theologian of the Sorbonne, replying 
to some Protestant writer, think it necessary to apologize to 
his readers for writing in French, rather than in Latin, " in- 
asmuch as the subject-matter consists of things greatly con- 
cerning the Christian faith, which require rather to be put in 
Latin than in French ?" " Of this also," he adds, *' we have 
the example of the holy ancient doctors, who were always 
accustomed to write against heretics in Latin and not in 
French." He fears lest his readers shall think it " strange 
and perhaps very 'wrong" that he departs from a custom 
sanctioned by such venerable example. In truth, writers such 
as he were in a dilemma on this point. To write in Latin 
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against those who had written in the vernacular of the people' 
was to make the remedy stop far short of the real seat of the 
disease; while to write in the vernacular was to encourage the 
multiplication of books in the speech of the people, and in 
fact to make the people themselves a tribunal of appeal. It 
will, perhaps, be urged that when a popular literature began 
to be cultivated by the troubadours of Southern France, and 
the trouveres of the more northern provinces of the kingdom, 
it was often immoral in tone, and could not safely be 
encouraged. The answer would be that only in certain 
phases of it did it have any immoral tendency, while its gen- 
eral strain, if often fantastic, nevertheless celebrated noble 
deeds and was intended to stimulate those qualities of 
character which then represented the true ideal of manhood. 
Often, too, it was Christian, at least in the sense then recog- 
nized. This was especially true of the poetry of the trou- 
veres. But even taking the case at its worst, the narrow 
spirit of the Roman clergy was shown in the fact that in- 
stead of making use of the popular literature for purposes of 
instruction, and for influences counteractive of the evil, they 
sought by repressive measures to check the nascent literary 
growth, and by a bigoted adhesion to their traditional ideas 
made themselves the party of reaction, hindering what, in a 
right way, they might well have been expected to help. 

It was the glory of the reformers when at last they ap- 
peared on the scene, that they recognized the new intellectual 
era that had come, welcomed it, rejoiced in it, and lent them- 
selves, with their whole strength, to further its great aims. 
One day William Farel, a precursor and friend of John Cal- 
vin, and the aged Jacques Lefevre, a professor in the univer- 
sity of Paris, are conversing together. It is before, as yet, 
Luther has had even a glimpse of his own great mission. 
The two men are cheering one another by recounting the 
hopeful signs of the times, conspicuous among which was the 
wide awakening of the popular mind under the influence of a 
popular literature. " My dear William," says the aged pro- 
fessor, enthusiastically turning to Farel and taking him by 
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the hand — " My dear William, God will renew the world, and 
you will see it !" In the preface to his .Greek New Testa- 
ment, Erasmus wrote : "I wish that even the weakest 
woman should read the Gospels, and I wish they were trans- 
lated into all languages, so that they might be read and 
understood, not only by Scots and Irishmen, but by Turks and 
Saracens. I long that the husbandman should sing portions 
of them to himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver 
should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveler 
should beguile with them the tedium of his journey." It was 
a like burst of enthusiasm in William Tyndale when, .as so 
often quoted, he announced his determination to devote him- 
self to the translation of the New Testament into the Eng- 
lish, declaring: " With God's blessing I will so order it that 
the English plough-boy shall read the word of God in his own 
tongue in which he was bom." And he did; and perished at 
the stake for this one only ciime ! 

There were no doubt events occurring, outside the religious 
world which had their own great share in bringing on the new 
age. Such, for example, was the invention of printing and 
the manufacture of paper. "The hierarchy," says Milman, 
" endeavored to seize and bind down to their own service 
these unruly powers. Their presses at Venice, at Florence, at 
Rome, displayed the new art in its highest magnificence, but 
it was not the splendid volume, the bold and majestic type, 
the industrious editorial care, which worked downwards into 
the depths of society : it was the coarse, rude, brown sheet ; 
the ill-cut German type ; the brief, sententious, plain tract, 
which sunk untraced, unanswered, unconf uted into the eager 
mind of awakening man. The sternest vigilance might 
be exercised by the Argus-eyes of the stiU ubiquitous 
clergy. The most solemn condenmations, the most awful pro- 
hibitions might be issued ; yet from the birthday of printing, 
their sole exclusive authority over the mind of man was 
gone."' And this because belonging to the party of reaction, 
and incapable of seeing that a new era had come, they could 
conceive for themselves no wiser function than that of arming 

^ Latin Christianity, viu. 495. 
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the old against the new, and no better expedients than inqui- 
sitions and the stake. 

It was only in so far as it could be made 

3. The Hierarchy and . v • . x i? • ^i ^i. ^ 

the old Learning. *^^ instrument of priestly supremacy that 

even the old learning was favored by the 
Koman hierarchy. The great scholars of the middle ages 
were of. this communion. But there came a time when such 
learning seemed likely to become, instead of a priestly monop- 
oly, a common possession. The printing of books, especially 
of Bibles, the establishment of schools, in the hands of gen- 
erous scholars, were incidents auspicious to real human inter- 
ests, but threatening to those of that despotism of which the 
world was so weary. Hence the attitude of those who might 
have been expected to encourage a general extension of that 
culture which they themselves professed to value so highly. 
Sismondi, the Italian historian,' quotes a monk as saying, on 
one occasion: **A new language has been discovered, which is 
called the Greek. This language is the mother of all here- 
sies. I see in the hands of many a book written in this 
tongue. It is called the New Testament. It is a book full of 
briars and vipers. As for Hebrew, those who learn it imme- 
diately become Jews." One would think that the writing of 
a grammar must be, at the most, an inoffensive proceeding: 
yet over his Hebrew grammar and lexicon, with some trans- 
lations, such as most of the Penitential Psalms, the German 
scholar, Reuchlin, had a long and hard battle. Even several 
of the great universities, including those of Paris and Erfurt, 
being under ecclesiastical control, opposed him. It was only 
after years of sharp controversy on the subject, with both 
emperor and pope concerned in it, that it was reluctantly 
decided that a Hebrew grammar might have leave to exist in 
this world. 

Here, again, the acuteness of the priesthood was shown, 
whatever may be thought of their Christian consistency. 
The papal system, throughout, is intensely Roman and Latin, 
As a system, it was modeled upon the old Roman empire. 

2 
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The city of the Popes was central and supreme almost in the 
game sense as the city of the Caesars. The Latin languao^e 
held a place in the papacy much like what it held in the 
empire. To displace it, or to allow what had been written 
or translated in it to be tested by those languages in which 
the Scriptures had been originally written, was to imperil the 
whole hierarchical system. This the priesthood foresaw, and 
in view of this fact one must at least honor their sagacity. 
Nor is it much to be wondered at, in this view, that of the 
edition of the Bible by their own Cardinal Ximenes, in which 
the Latin Vulgate was printed with Greek and Hebrew ver- 
sions on the right and left of the page, they should have 
declared that it was Christ crucified between two thieves. 

It is just at this point of view that we ought to estimate 
the work of Erasmus. Those who see in the Reformation 
only a movement doctrinally and ecclesiastically antagonistic 
to the papacy are apt to undervalue the great Dutch scholar. 
In this respect he certainly did not shine. The polemical 
aspects of the Reformation did not interest him in the same 
way as was the case with Luther. Erasmus was more the 
genial scholar, the brilliant, versatile, often satirical writer. 
He came, in the order of events and causes, before Luther 
and before Calvin, and his work prepared the way of theirs. 
His influence throughout Europe was immense. Wherever 
there was a generous soul, eager for intellectual improvement, 
and appreciative of what such improvement might do, if be- 
come general, in benefiting men and making the world nobler 
and happier, there was a disciple of Erasmus. And there 
were many such in every part of Europe. Even Sir Thomas 
More, though he remained a Romanist to the end, could not 
resist the fascinations of his friend as a scholar, and a writer 
of such versatile charm. When Luther, Calvin, and the other 
more radical reformers came upon the scene, they simply 
stepped into the line of this same movement, only giving it a 
breadth, a power, and gaining for it an inspiration from 
heaven itself, such as it could not have had in the hands of 
Erasmus, or of such as he. 
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We ought not to leave this part of the 

4. The Schoolmen, and ,. , .,i_ . .• • i. .i 

the Universities. Subject Without noticing some of the 

reasons why that earlier movement in the 
line of intellectual revival to which we have already referred 
as represented by the schoolmen and the universities, so 
signally failed ; since these same reasons make it so clear why 
the Reformation, in its own work to a like end, did not fail. 
There were two remarkable things in that age of the school- 
men: — the effect for the time produced by the founding of 
the universities, and the intellectual power shown by the 
schoolmen themselves. Of the rapid growth of the universi- 
ties, and the almost incredible number said to have been 
gathered in them as students, we have already spoken. These 
schools, however, and the student-life there led, were widely 
different from what we are now familiar with. The course of 
study for ordinary students was very limited, the attendance 
upon classes irregular, and the student life disorderly, often 
disreputable. The picture given of Oxford in its early days 
by Mr. Green, in his " History of the English People," may 
probably be taken for many of these schools, if not all. " In 
the stead," he says, " of long fronts of venerable colleges, of 
stately walks beneath immemorial elms, history plunges us 
into the mean and filthy lanes of a mediaeval town." He speaks, 
then, of thousands of boys, " huddled in bare lodging-houses, 
clustering round teachers as poor as themselves in church 
porch and house porch, drinking, quarreling, dicing, begging 
at the comers of the streets." Here again, taken from 
another writer, is a companion picture of the University of 
Paris. " All kinds," he says, " flocked to the schools. There 
were starving, friendless lads, with their unkempt heads, and 
their tattered suits, who walked the streets, hungering for 
bread, and famishing for knowledge, and hankering after a 
sight of some of those great doctors of whom they had heard 
so much when far away in the woods of Germany, or the fields 
of France. Some were so poor that they could not afford a 
course in theology. . . . Some were destitute of necessary 
clothing One tunic sometimes served for three who took it 
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in turn: — two went to bed, while the third dressed himself 
and hurried off to school. Some spent all thoir scanty means 
in buying parchments, and wasted their strength in poring, 
through half the night, over crabbed manuscripts." 

It was greatly to the credit of these young scholars that 
they were willing to make this brave battle with poverty and 
every disadvantage. But the difficulty was that, with here 
and there an exception, it was a battle necessarily ending in 
defeat. The only branches of study pursued with any 
thoroughness were metaphysics and theology, and only those 
received any care from teachers who intended to become 
theologians. The eager spirit awakened by the planting of 
the universities to a great extent died out, and no such result 
followed, or could follow as we see in connection with the 
educational work of these later centuries. The reason of it all 
was that those universities were founded in the interest of the 
hierarchy, who would have hindered, rather than helped, 
every effort to make them means of general enlightenment 
and culture. 

We must take space for only a few words as to the work of 
the Schoolmen. One must not, it is true, be misled by what 
might be inferred from the almost utter unreadableness of 
their vast books, as ,we see them on the shelves of our theo- 
logical libraries. There were, after all, " giants in those 
days." The Schoolmen were leaders and examples of a wide- 
spread intellectual awakening. The slumbers of the mind 
during ages seemed to be broken, all over Europe, and the 
energies which had before occupied themselves in war, or 
chivalry, or in mutual aggression, in numerous instances 
turned into these nobler channels. The spirit of adventure 
led forth into the fields of knowledge. The scholars and 
learned men of the time became as daring and as enterprising 
in attacking the mysteries of faith, as iron-clad knights in 
making war upon the Saracens who held the Holy Places. It 
was now as much an object to carry away victory from some 
dialectical encounter, as to win the prize in a tourney ; and 
the people flocked together to see a couple of logicians belabor 
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each other with incomprehensible abstractions, and unhorse 
one another with syllogistic spears, as they had been wont to 
do, apd were so still, when crowding around the arena where 
knights in armor fought and fell. 

But what remains of it all ? Something in the interest of 
metaphysics ; something in the interest of theology. As for 
all else, we may infer the whole from a single circumstance. 
Some of the lexicographers tell us that the homely and 
uncomplimentary word " Dunce," originated in the name of 
one who was perhaps the most keen of intellect and subtle of 
all those great schoolmen — Duns Scotus. His great powers 
were so wasted upon trivialities and mere subtleties, that his 
very name became a synonym, first, for this kind of sowing 
to the wind, and then, later, for that stupidity which could 
imagine the delusive harvest as deserving the name of learn- 
ing, at all. The truth is, as demonstrated by the whole 
history of the scholastic age, that no movement, whatever, 
under the auspices of the Roman Church, could have given 
us an era such as we find in the Reformation. How in this 
event, so truly epochal, the elements were stored of what is 
best and noblest in the wonderful intellectual growth and 
achievement of the new age will appear as we proceed. 
The present chapter must be concluded with a summary view 
of what we may term, in general, the outcome of the Refor- 
mation in reject to intellectual progress and civilization. 

1. To the Reformation must be traced 

Summary view. 

whatever deserves the name of intellectual 
freedom. Its work in this regard has been undervalued, for 
the reason that it was not at first complete. The fact seems 
to be, that the reformers, most of them, in the particular now 
alluded to builded better than they knew. They asserted for 
themselves the right to investigate, to determine by evidence 
the things to be believed, to cultivate and to use the intellect 
God had given them. They do not seem, in all cases, to have 
understood that in asserting this right for themselves they 
were asserting it for all men, or that the direct result of what 
they were doing was to make thought and belief everywhere 
free. 
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2. Few perhaps comprehend to what an extent the modem 
world is indebted to the Reformation for the rich treasure it 
has — spite of its immense defects — in the modern literature. 
Men who make literature a profession, seldom appear to real- 
ize how it has come about that the writing and printing of a 
book is as much a matter of course as any other species of 
manufacture. Or if they speak of change, in this regard, 
their allusion commonly is to the abolition of that censorship 
of the press which, as a matter of political expediency, was 
once so universal and so oppressive. They rather scout the 
idea that their chief indebtedness is to those theologians of 
the Reformation whom they so much incline to undervalue 
because they had other things to think of than the niceties of 
mere literary elegance. When Tyndale translated the New 
Testament into English, Luther the whole Bible into German, 
Le Fevre and Olivetan into French— these versions being 
from the Greek, not from the Roman Vulgate, as former ones 
had been, and intended for universal circulation, as they had 
not been — there was not only given to the nations with 
whom these languages were vernacular an expurgated Bible, 
but it was fixing the basis upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture of modern popular literature rests. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that it was making a modern literature 
possible. The reading of the Bible, and of the books written 
in exposition or defence of its doctrines, did more to make 
the masses of the people readers^ than any other cause ; and 
it is because they hope to have readers that men write. 
There were, it is true, already the beginnings of a literature 
in all the modern languages, as well as in those named above. 
Chaucer had made the Old English classic even so early as 
the time of Wyckliffe ; Rabelais, the great French humorist, 
lived just in the time of Luther himself ; Clement Marot, 
almost at the same time, was writing love songs, and, a little 
inconsistently perhaps, paraphrases of the Psalms in French ; 
in the old, as well as the later, German, there were songs and 
romances, with the works of the Minnesingers, the Niebe- 
lungen Lied, and just about the time of Luther, Hans Sachs, 
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and others ; in Italian, of course, there were the works of 
Dante, and Tasso, and Petrarca. But modern literature 
really began with the Reformation. Of the German lan- 
guage a competent writer says that Luther " restored to it 
unity, and it was through his Bible that his speech became 
the universal speech." Before him, says the same writer,^ 
"there were a multitude of dialects, no one of which was 
dominant, and the confusion was great." It may not be too 
much to say that as Dante's " Divina Commedia " made the 
modem Italian, Luther's translation of the Bible made the 
modern German. It is conceded by Romanists themselves 
that Calvin's writings in the French language might almost 
be said to have created the French prose in its present form ; 
his service in its behalf, at least, was preeminent in value.' 
This old English Bible of ours, in its now somewhat antique 
phraseology, is recognized by all who speak intelligently and 
candidly on the subject, as having almost made our modern 
English speech. At all events, it furnishes a model of classic 
English which poets like Shelley and Byron, even, and great 
prose writers like Addison and Macaulay, have studied more 
than any other for the sake of power in vernacular expres- 
sion. We shall have occasion to speak again of some of these 
things. It will suffice now to say that modern literature, 
whatever vicious scions may have been grafted into it, 
strikes its roots in the rich primitive soil of the Reformation, 
and is a growth of that great movement quite as much as 
modem theology is. 

3. Then, since the Reformation, theology itself has become, 
instead of a chain and a drag upon the human intellect, a 
stimulus, a quickening and broadening power beyond almost 
any other. There will be plenty to dispute this proposition ; 

^ History of German Literattt/re, by Prof. Hosmer, p. 187. He quotes Kurtz 
and Ludwig Haiisser as authorities. 

2 " The French date the beginnings of their literary development from 
him (Calvin), and his influence was not restricted to the sphere of religion, 
but embraced their intellectual life in general ; no one else has so promi- 
nently influenced the spirit and form of their written language as he." 
— Haiisser's "History of the Reformation Period," p. 241. 
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but it is true, all the same. Goethe claimed that Luther and 
his associates checked and turned back that development 
which received such impulse from Erasmus. His view was 
a prejudiced and mistaken one. The field of study, inquiry, 
discussion, into which the Reformation theology led forth the 
human mind, has been the scene of a larger and more ener- 
getic development and invigoration than the line of work 
inaugurated by Erasmus could ever have been. Whether 
men believe and teach this theology, or disbelieve and fight 
it, in either case it taxes the highest p6wers of the human 
soul, and in taxing and exercising them, by the universal law 
in such cases, sharpens them and gives them such vigor as 
strenuous exertion alone supplies. We are not afraid to say 
that among the ablest men in every country are always its theo- 
logians and preachers. 

4. We can only note, in a word, that out of the Reforma- 
tion has sprang the whole system of modern education ; the 
university, the college, the free schools of Europe and 

. America. Wherever the Reformation has gone, it has carried 
the blessings of popular education ; where it has not gone, 
the school exists only in such form as a hierarchical interest 
permits. Savonarola, though only a reformer before the 
Reformation, did what he could to found free schools in 
Florence ; Colet in London ; Edward the Sixth, the young 
prince whose heart was so set upon the establishment of a 
pure faith and a pure worship, founded schools, especially in- 
tended for children of the poor, which stand till this day ; 
Luther, Calvin and Knox wrought in the same line ; while 
that the pilgrim men who brought the faith of the Reforma- 
tion to this country, brought also the school, to stand along- 
side the church, is a fact too well known to need even men- 
tion. When, in a country where the Catholic religion is the 
established one, anything like popular education is allowed, 
the fact is to be regarded as exceptional. 

5. Lastly, it is noteworthy that the remarkable progress 
made in science during the last hundred years, has with a 
jingle exception been in countries where the principles of 
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the Reformation prevail. The exception is France, and in 
France, of all Romish countries, there is most of freedom 
from papal control, and least of a disposition to submit to 
papal exaction. It is customary for writers unfriendly to 
evangelical religion to speak of religion in general as in " con- 
flict " with science. The fact, it need scarcely be said, is far 
otherwise. Primitive Christianity, as brought back to the 
world in the Reformation, and made the power among men 
it now is, proves itself the truest friend of science, as of 
every other form of human activity and growth. They who 
assail it in the interest of science, are just seeking to pull 
down the roof that shelters them. 



II. 

THE EEFOEMATIOK 



11. 

AS A BEVIVAL OF SPIRITUAL BELIGION. 

There is one point at which the Reformation, even as a 
religious movement, has been much misapprehended. The 
prominence early assumed by the polemical element, the 
character and results of that struggle with the Roman apos- 
tasy which was so marked a feature of the movement, 
especially as led by Luther, has made it seem to many, we 
think, that the Reformation is almost wholly to be regarded 
as a struggle and a victory, as between papal oppression and 
abuse upon the one hand, and the spirit of opposition which 
rose to resist because endurance was no longer possible upon 
the other. In the popular apprehension, as we sometimes 
meet with it even now, there were in that struggle just two 
parties, Luther and the Pope, and the chief interest in the 
history of the movement becomes, thus, largely of a personal 
kind. The personality of the actors, without doubt, had 
much to do in lending to the great drama its thrilling interest: 
but we must remember that all great historical movements 
have an interest and a significance far beyond what is personal 
to the men who become in them either leaders or followers. 

The real significance of the Reforma- 

Primitive Christian- ^j^^ ^^g j^ ^^le fact that it was, SO far as 

ity Recovered. . , . 

it was complete, the recovery of primitive 
Christianity. After at least a thousand years of apostasy, in 
which save amongst a few persecuted sects, the Christianity 
of Christ and his apostles was mainly lost to the world; the 
Bible kept from the people, and scarcely known even to their 
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religious teachers; the simple Christian society founded by 
our Lord changed to an elaborate hierarchical system, with 
more than worldly pride in its pretension, and more than 
worldly pomp in its displays; the simple ordinances of the 
church supplanted by a ritual the whole purpose of which was 
to exalt the priesthood and confirm their power; the doctrines 
of the Christian faith either denied or so changed in their 
form and application as to lose their power either to help or to 
restrain; after centuries of all this, just in a return to the 
Bible as that which should settle every point of faith and 
decide every rule of duty, there came about a return to the 
primitive Christianity. There was again heard in the world 
a teaching of New Testament doctrine; and there was some- 
thing bearing at least a resemblance to the New Testament 
church. 

Now, that which concerns us at present 

How Prepared. -^i iii • i-i^i 

IS the remarkable manner m which the 
way of this result was spiritually prepared. It was a remark 
of Grotius that " the Reformation was not brought about by 
synods, but by kings, princes and magistrates." *'Not by 
synods," surely; not in the formal deliberation and decision 
of any body of men, but neither was it "by kings, princes and 
magistrates." Perhaps it was not very surprising that even a 
man of the vivid intelligence of Grotius, living at4he time he 
did, should make this mistake. What would appear to him, 
mainly, was the activity of earthly powers either for or against 
the Reformation. And it is true that " kings, princes and 
magistrates " had much to do, either by design, or under the 
overruling of divine Providence, to bring about the result. 
Political interests, personal ambitions, even private passion 
entered into the great movement as elements. Henry VIII., 
of England, at heart a papist, save so far as the Pope's 
power clashed with his own, was without knowing it or in- 
tending it a leader of reform. Francis the First, of France, 
in the early part of his reign favoring the new religion to 
some extent, as a matter of policy, in the later years of it, by 
the very eagerness with which he lent himself to the most atro- 
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cious persecutions, furthered the very thing he sought to hinder. 
Charles the Fifth, in levying armies to destroy the Reforma- 
tion with fire and sword, only forced its promoters to draw 
together in closer alliances, forget their theological or per- 
sonal feuds, and stand together for the common cause. That 
the Reformation had princes on its side, too, we very well 
know; the wise and steady Frederick, of Saxony, the impul- 
sive, ready-handed Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, at a later time 
William the Silent of Orange; in the very court and family 
of Francis a princess, his sister Margaret, in due time Queen 
of Navarre, who loved the pure gospel, and, when she could, 
protected its preachers. Bht in the time of Grotius it could 
not perhaps be known, as it is now known, what a power there 
was back of all this, scarcely thought of at the time, yet which 
had more to do than all other influences combined in originat- 
ing the Reformation and determining its character. This was 
neither more nor less than what we should now call a revival 
of spiritual religion. It was another instance of the fulfill- 
ment of that divine word: "Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

The century and a half immediately 
^^^^^"^^^^^'^ preceding the Reformation, affords a 

scarcely less interesting subject of study, 
at the pre^nt point of view, than that of the Reformation 
itself. It was that in which the abuses and corruptions of the 
papacy may be said to have reached their culmination ; that of 
the scandalous schism, in which for eighty years the world 
witnessed the strange spectacle of at first two, afterwards 
three Popes, all at the same time claiming pontifical dignity, 
each calling himself the sole vicegerent of God on earth, each 
in theory infallible, and each denouncing and excommunicat- 
ing the other two. In order to sustain themselves and their 
adherents a revenue was of course necessary to each, and as 
they had divided what was called the patrimony of St. 
Peter amongst them, it is evident that extraordinary means 
must be used. Accordingly all the most outrageous expedients 
common with the Popes were resorted to; simony, the sale of 
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pardons and indulgences, bribery in all its forms, together with 
the clistomary oppressive exactions. Each papal court, one 
of which was located either at Rome or Bologna, another at 
Naples, and another at Avignon, in France, was the centre of 
intrigue, and of a corruption which spread into every part of 
the church, and made its effects felt to the remotest corner of 
Europe. Beginning about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, this schism lasted until nearly that of the fifteenth. 
It gave birth to that monster of iniquity John XXIIL, who 
caused the arrest of Huss at the Council of Constance, and is 
to be held mainly chargeable with the guilt of his murder 
there; and it prepared the way also for the infamous Alex- 
ander VI. 

Now, there was one power alive and active in the world at 
this time, which resisted and held in some degree of check 
this tendency toward universal demoralization. It was not a 
political power, for the kings and statesmen of Europe were 
controlled in their measures, always, by considerations of 
policy, and policy would often prompt either utter silence as 
to this increasing corruption amongst those who ought to 
have been examples of virtue, or else the taking advantage of 
those causes which led to it, with a view to some especial end. 
It was not learning, or culture, for men gifted with these 
were, save in marked and exceptional cases, aspiring to the 
high places of the church, and must often reach the coveted 
eminence by winking at the things they disapproved, or by 
becoming as bad as the rest. It was not even a sense of pub- 
lic danger, acting alone, for this did not see to the heart of the 
evil, or divine its true causes, or its remedies, but always 
imagined that by enforcing certain laws of the state or canons 
of the church, or by applying some principle as to correlative 
powers, such as that of the supremacy of general councils, the 
enormities complained of might be cured. The hope of the 
world, at that time, was in the fact that the grace of God had 
not wholly forsaken it, and the power which papal tyranny 
and corruption had most cause to dread, and which it did 
dread above all, was that of enlightened conviction of the 
truth, and the aroused Christian conscience. 
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It is only by a somewhat close observa- 

TheSeed of the Mar- .. /• .i • j • j.' ^-t 

^y^ tion oi the period now m question — the 

ante- Reformation period — that we can be 
prepared to appreciate the extent to which spiritual religion 
still remained a power, or the part it distinctively had in bring- 
ing about the Reformation itself. If we may take that passage 
in Revelation which speaks of " the Church in the wilderness " 
as alluding to those who through successive centuries, in the 
midst of that vast and savage desert of superstition, impiety, 
oppression and suffering which we call the Dark Ages, reach- 
ing on nearly to the time of the Reformation, maintained 
their Christian independence, we find in the religious history 
of that period a striking fulfillment of the prophecy. As 
more becomes known of those sects, Paulicians, Waldenses, 
Cathari, Albigenses, Lollards, whose own records have so 
almost wholly perished, and whose history until late years 
was written only by their enemies — as more becomes known 
of them, it grows more clearly evident that in them, allowing 
for exceptional instances of Manichaean or other error, and 
extravagances of other kinds which were the fault of their age 
quite as much as of themselves — God preserved amidst the 
general apostasy an element of genuine primitive Christianity. 
And the influence of these sects was profoundly felt, in the 
interest of spiritual religion; surviving them, even in localities 
where they had been rooted out. It is a just remark of a re- 
cent writer* that " the historian who desires to trace the more 
remote consequences of important moral movements " cannot 
" fail to notice the singular fact that the soil watered by 
Albigensian blood " in France " at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century was precisely that in which the seed sown by 
the reformers, three hundred years later, sprang up most 
rapidly and bore the most abundant harvest." One can, we 
think, without much difficulty divine how, even after the 
Albigensian " heresy," as it was called, had perished in the 
deluge of blood and fire that rolled over Southern France, the 
spirit of it should long survive, preserved in traditions of that 

* Baird's History of the Rise of the Huguenots, vol. i., p. 62. 
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time when the Counts of Toulouse with their followers stood 
manfully for the truth; we can understand how the crumblinjr 
walls of a burnt castle, the fields of memorable battle, thoutrh 
transformed into fields of peaceful harvest, and family tradi- 
tions, secretly cherishing the memory of heroic men and 
women who had died for their faith, would keep alive some- 
thing, it may be much, of the memory and spirit of such an 
ancestry. Though the very seed of these doctrines should 
have perished, the soil would remain; and in this, as the 
writer just quoted says, the seed of the Reformation sprang 
and grew. So was granted the petition of the great j>oet in 
his noblest sonnet, where he prays that from the ashes of 
these " slaughtered saints " 

" May grow 
An hundred-fold, who having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

But there were, even amongst those who 

In the Roman Church. . -, . i -rfc • 

remained m the Koman communion many 
who were without doubt true spiritual Christians. Their 
piety sometimes assumed the mystical form, and carried cer- 
tain spiritual ideas to extremes; their methods for promoting 
spiritual religion were often mistaken, as when the society of 
" Brothers of the Common Lot " in Holland seemed to imag- 
ine that withdrawal from the world in a kind of monastic 
seclusion was essential tojpiety, or when a similar society in 
Rome about the beginning of the sixteenth century sought to 
promote personal godliness by visiting the churches more 
diligently, by praying more frequently at sacred spots, by 
celebrating mass more regularly, and in short by a closer 
attention to all the rules and rites of formal religion. But 
we must not forget that to those " Brothers of the Common 
Lot " belonged Thomas k Kempis, author of the " Imitation 
of Christ," which next to Pilgrim's Progress has done most of 
uninspired books to promote spiritual religion; while it is 
worthy of remark that the society in Rome, if their method 
was mistaken, still adopted as their fundamental principle that 
which was the inmost idea of the Reformation: "That the 
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amendment of the church must be built upon the amendment 
and religious renovation of the individual^ Personal relig- 
ion — that was preeminently the Reformation idea; and there 
were many, even amongst those still in the Roman commun- 
ion who clung to it, and who sought to realize it, even before 
the time of Luther and Calvin. 

Notable amongst these were Wickliffe 
j^ckiiffeandtheLoi. ^^^^ ^j^^ Lollards in England. There re- 

mains one touching testimony to the sin- 
cere piety of these greatly maligned sufferers for the name of 
Jesus, in the inscriptions cut in the elm-board lining of the 
Lollard's Prison at Lambeth palace in London. The lapse of 
five centuries has made these inscriptions difficult to decipher; 
yet they have been presei'ved in one of the old books in the 
library of the British Museum, and with the help of this 
may be made out. There is no breath of imprecation there, 
no indication either of faltering in their fidelity, or of anger 
toward those who had imprisoned them, and perhaps were 
soon to lead them out to a painful death. Their words in the 
quaint Old English, or quainter Latin, only record some 
Christian precept or aspiration, or declare how willingly they 
suffered." 

This spirit, as we know, lived again in John Huss, and in his 
friend Jerome, and to the very time of the reformation still 
survived amidst the rude Bohemian mountains. 

Perhaps in some respects the most pleas- 

The Society of Naples. . , j, ^-r». p .-.^ 

mg example oi ante-Ketormation piety 
— though its date is nearly that of the Reformation itself — ^is 
that of the society at Naples, formed by a devout Spaniard^ 
Juan Valdez, and to which belonged the most brilliant 
preacher of Italy at that time, Bernardino Ochino, with Peter 
Martyr, and the gifted Italian princess, Vittoria Colonna. 

'^ Whether this "Lollard's Tower" at Lambeth is the real Lollard's prison, 
or whether, as some have claimed, the " Lollard's Tower" was a part of the 
structure of old Saint Paul's, need not be debated here. The testimony for 
the Lambeth tower is quite sufficient to justify the above allusion ; while the 
tenor of the inscriptions mentioned is certainly consistent with the view which 
makes the small room at the top one, at least, of the famous Lollard prisons. 
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The central idea of this association was that of Luther him- 
self — justification by faith. It was said by a contemporary 
of the founder of this society, Valdez, who was a Spanish 
nobleman, that " he seemed appointed by God as a teacher of 
noble and distinguished men, although he was so good that he 
served even the humblest and least cultivated with his en- 
dowments, and was all things to all men, that he might gain 
all for Christ." In due time this community was dispersed. 
Bernardino Ochino was compelled to flee out of Italy, taking 
refuge at Zurich, Switzerland, subsequently in England, re- 
turning, however, to Switzerland, where he died. Vittoria 
Colonna, removing to Rome, had the satisfaction of cheering 
and brightening the old age of Michael Angelo, and of shed- 
ding into his hard and sad life the comfort of her own faith; 
but she died, at last, with the cruel eye of the Inquisition upon 
her, and perhaps by death alone escaped the persecution which 
became the lot of others. 

The mention of the name of Michael 

o^e^^ ^^^^"^ ^""^ Angelo leads us to speak of one element 

in the religious life of the period which, 
although much less decided in its effect in the direction of 
reform, still is an interesting subject of study. The great 
artist himself may represent to us this element. In The Life 
of Michael Angelo, by Herman Grimm, a German writer — 
probably the best that has yet been written — a sentence occurs 
which might, to some, be an occasion of surprise. So far as 
we know, Michael Angelo never formally separated himself 
from the Roman church, although he does not seem to have 
been in any sense a devotee, or in any marked way a friend 
of the dominant religion. The biographer just named, when 
he comes to speak of the approaching end of this long life of 
almost ninety years, alludes to the emotions with which the 
momentous change, now so near, was contemplated. He 
represents the great artist as lamenting that in his devotion 
to the work of his life he had thought too little of his soul. 
"Nothing has given him a right to heaven but his ardent 
longing to tear himself away from self, and he knows that he 

3 
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is too weak to do this alone. And yet " — ^this is the sentence 
to which we refer — " and yet, much as this anxiety for the 
world to come corresponded with the spirit of Christianity, it 
failed to lead Michael Angelo even here to Roman Catholi- 
cism." * This is a distinct intimation that however it may 
have been with him outwardly, in his heart Michael Angelo 
was no papist. We have a right to assume, besides, that his 
intimacy with those spiritual Christians of whom we spoke a 
little back — Vittoria Colonna and others — ^had not left him 
without a knowledge of that better way of salvation than any 
rites of the Roman church; so that, although no priest seems 
to have been near him when he died, and in some sense he 
died as he had lived, alone, yet he was " not alone." 

But it was more of Michael Angelo's personal relations with 
the Popes whom, as an artist, he may in some sense be said to 
have served, that we had it in mind particularly to speak. 
The works which perhaps have given him his greatest fame 
— ^his statue of Moses and his paintings in the Sistine Chapel 
— were undertaken by the desire of Pope Julius 11.; the 
statue having been intended as one of the figures connected 
with a mausoleum of that Pope to be placed in St. Peter's, as 
originally designed, although, as it turned out, really set up 
in another of the great churches in Rome. The Pope and 
the artist were much alike in some things. Michael Angelo, 
in his own sphere, was well nigh as absolute as Julius in his. 
He was exceedingly intolerant of interference in his work, or 
such meddling importunity as that with which the aged and 
irritable Pope was wont to annoy him. The temper of the 
one was just about as unmanageable as that of the other, and 
each being a man of powerful will, their collisions from time 
to time were both serious and amusing. At one time, when 
the artist was engaged upon the mausoleum, his marble hav- 
ing been prepared by himself in a distant quarry, and brought 
to the city at great cost of labor and anxiety, marble cutters 
also having been brought from Florence, and all things made 
ready for the work to begin, Michael Angelo found himself 

• Grimm*s " Michael Angelo," vol. ii., p. 440. 
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suddenly denied access to the Pope. The capricious old man, 
urho had been urging him to hasten, now seemed to have lost 
aU interest. Coming to the palace one day, the artist was 
refused admission. The porter at the door said to him: 
** I have express commands not to admit you, and must carry 
out what I am ordered, without troublinir mvself whv/* 
Michael Angelo was not a man likely to dance attendance upon 
anybody: he turned round without a word, went home to his 
lodgings, wrote a brief note to His Holiness, ending with the 
sentence, "If you require me in future you must seek me 
elsewhere than in Rome," sold out his small supply of furniture 
to a Jew, mounted his horse and set out for Florence, his 
birthplace and place of refuge. Many months passed before 
be would consent to return, and then only when satisfactory 
guarantees, every way, had been given. Another scene is 
equally characteristic. While engaged upon the paintings on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, a most difficult work, and 
undertaken with great reluctance, the Pope pestered him daily 
with his criticisms and suggestions, and as the work drew 
near completion with urgent queries as to when he would have 
done. One day Julius came to him upon the scaffolding on 
which he stood while painting, and again impatiently asked 
when he would finish. " When I can," was the growling 
answer. "You seem indeed desirous," said the wrathful Pope, 
" that I should have you thrown from this scaffolding."" But 
the artist, as much a pope in his way as Julius himself, showed 
no signs of intimidation. And, indeed, neither Julius, nor 
Alexander VI., nor Leo X., ever succeeded, by any sort of in- 
timidation, in getting Michael Angelo under his holy thumb. 
The great artist went his way in life, independent of popes 
and princes, a stem man yet a kind one; a sad, solitary man, 
with very few intimates, fighting his long battle with the 
malignity of inferior people who envied him, with the 
stupidity of others who could not appreciate him, and with 
the stem- conditions of life in that age of corruption and com- 
motion. His face, as seen in pictures, is a most sad one, 
rough, homely, sorrowful, yet the face of the greatest man of 
his age. 
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Michael Angelo may represent to us the men of that period 
who, without being reformers in any proper sense of the word, 
nevertheless saw through all the shams of the dominant 
religion, and by the attitude they held helped forward, per- 
haps without knowing or intending it, the great movement 
which meant so much for mankind. 

This element in the history of the period ought not to be 
passed without mention, although it was not in this, more 
than in that which Grotius named, that the Reformation 
really had its birth. It originated as all great religious 
movements originate, in the silent, secret ministry of the 
Spirit of God with individual souls ; a ministry carried on in 
the hearts of persons widely scattered and having little or 
no communication amongst themselves ; a spiritual prepara- 
tion not unlike that which preceded the coming of our Lord 
himself. 

The most conclusive evidence of the 

Martin Luther. . ^^ e i ^ • • rt> i i » 

truth of what we are saying is afforded m 
the personal history of those with whom in its final and dis- 
tinct form the Reformation was to begin. We mean especially 
Luther and Calvin. It was at one time not unusual to con- 
sider that Luther as a Reformer; was born into life, so to 
speak, in connection with that outrageous business, the sale of ' 
indulgences through Germany, by command of Leo X., with 
a view ostensibly to obtain money for the completion of St. 
Peter's, in Rome. It was previous to this, however, that he 
made that memorable journey to the Papal City, which dis- 
closed to him in the nearer view afforded, the enormous cor- 
ruption of the Papacy, and in which, as he was painfully 
climbing the scala sancta in Rome, those words came to him 
with such power, " The just shall live by his faith." And it 
was earlier still than this, that in the library of the monastery 
at Erfurt he had taken in his hand for the first time a copy 
of the Bible, and there at its very source found the water of 
life. It was still earlier, that seeing a companion slain at his 
side by a stroke of lightning he was roused to think of death 
and eternity, becoming from that hour an anxious seeker until 
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he found peace in belie\'ing, and, to use his own words, felt 
that he was wholly bom again, and had entered through open 
doors into Paradise itself. 

It may be doubted if those things in the then prevalent 
form of Christianitv which so shocked Luther would have had 
that effect upon him, at least in anything like the same degree, 
if his whole spiritual nature had not been made sensitive, and 
his moral and spiritual discernment quickened by that work 
of grace in which he became thus a new creature. He is first 
a Christian before he is a Reformer ; and we do not reach the 
momentous lesson of the whole historv if we fail to realize the 
fact that he was a Reformer because he was a Christian. The 
view commonly had of him, is, as an earnest and fearless 
champion of that truth to which the Reformation gave form 
and permanency; as the man who feared neither pope nor 
emperor, and who in his homely, vigorous Saxon wielded that 
controversial Thor's-hammer which smote at the doors of the 
Man of Sin with blows that resounded through the world. 
The key to the Reformation is in nothing of all this. It is in 
the thorough manner in which Luther himself was first of all 
made a Christian, so that thenceforth God's truth and God's 
cause were to him the very breath of his life. 

The case of Calvin is almost more 
remarkable still. We know of no charac- 
ter in uninspired history that supplies a more interesting study 
than that of John Calvin. And it is some occasion for sur- 
prise that in alluding to those by whom the Reformation was 
chiefly wrought we so seldom mention his name. Our modem 
Christianitv owes more to Calvin than it does even to Luther. 
For if Luther pulled down — which was really his chief func- 
tion as a reformer — Calvin built up. Calvin was in some 
respects the larger man. Luther was the great leader, Calvin 
the great thinker. There is a geniality about Luther, a manly 
openness, in his more private relations a sunny cheerfulness, 
in his public capacity an outspoken earnestness, honesty and 
boldness, that preeminently endowed him for leadership ; and 
he was a great leader. In some particulars Calvin appears at 
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a disadvantage. He was, in spite of the courage with which 
he went through many a fierce ordeal, at heart, as he himself 
repeatedly said, near the close of his life, a timorous man. 
He was naturally a lover of seclusion, a student. He was 
inclined to severity, and almost to moroseness, so that as is 
often mentioned, when he was at school his fellow-students 
called him "The Accusative Case." But underneath that 
severe exterior there was as true and kind a heart as ever 
beat. There was a principle in him of loyalty to conviction 
which stood tests as severe as were ever applied in human 
experience. He had the spirit of the hero and the martyr ; 
sacrificing his love of solitude and study to the high call 
of duty, and year after year for almost a generation of man- 
kind holding his post of danger and difficulty at Greneva 
simply because his conscience told him that he must. There 
is at the same time ample evidence of the real presence in 
Calvin's nature of those gentler elements of which we spoke 
as found in Luther. One part of this evidence is in the fact 
of his peculiar relations with Philip Melancthon, one of the 
most gentle, sensitive and kindly of men. One incident in 
the intercourse of the two men is familiar. Toward the close 
of his life, after the death of Melancthon, Calvin was com- 
pelled to enter the field of controversy against certain 
Lutheran extremists who threatened to do vast mischief. It 
was a great grief to him, and in the midst of his sorrow we 
find him breaking out in this touching strain : " O Philip 
Melancthon, I direct my words to thee who now livest before 
God with Jesus Christ, and there art waiting for us till we 
are gathered with thee to that blessed rest ! A hundred times 
hast thou said, when wearied with labor and oppressed with 
anxieties, thou hast laid thy head affectionately upon my 
breast : ' O that, O that I might die upon this bosom!' " Such 
a man as Calvin is often represented by his enemies to have 
been, could never, by any possibility, have been in such rela- 
tions as these words imply with a man like Melancthon. 

The early Christian experience of Calvin as detailed by 
D'Aubigne at great length whose account in the main is 
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endorsed by other historians, is deeply interesting and full of 
suggestion, if we regard it as his preparation for the career 
that was before him. In that personal experience we have 
the germ of all that Calvin subsequently became, alike as a 
reformer and as a theologian. The good work of his conver- 
sion, begun in Paris about 1527, while at the age of about 
eighteen he was a student there, was completed soon after at 
Orleans, where he also studied. It was a progress, step by 
step, into the brightning light. Small in person, with a sallow 
face, but with intellect in eye and feature and gesture, in spite 
of some personal disadvantages he drew upon himself marked 
attention while still but a youth. His society he found 
amongst the serious-minded, and by degrees amongst those 
above all who loved the true gospel of Jesus Christ. At every 
step of his progress he was prepared to give a reason of the 
hope that was in him. The culmination of all he himself 
describes very much after the manner of St. Augustine, in his 
" Confessions," and in it you have already the substance of 
his theology : " I have not sued thee by my love, O Christ," he 
says. " Thou hast loved me of thy free will. Thou hast 
shone into my soul, and then everything that dazzled my 
eyes by a false splendor immediately disappeared, or at least 
I took no account of it. As those who travel by sea when 
they find their ship in danger, throw everything overboard, in 
order that, having lightened the vessel, they may safely reach 
the port ; in like manner I would be stripped of all I have, 
rather than be deprived of thee. I would rather live poor 
and miserable than be drowned with my riches. Having cast 
my goods into the waves, I begin to have hopes of escape, 

since the vessel is lightened I come to thee naked and 

empty And what I find in thee is not a trifling, vulgar 

gain ; I find everything there." 

It was by such experiences as these that Calvin's place in 
the Reformation was determined. They who view him as a 
rigid theologian merely, utterly mistake him. They who 
characterize him as the author of a morose and gloomy the- 
ology, do not understand either the man or his teaching. 
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And both these became what they were as the result of a 
work of grace, consecrating upon the holiest of altars an in- 
tellect which looked always straight to the heart of things, a 
conscience which could not swerve from the line of duty, a 
manhood which, in its stern steadfastness, has since that time 
stood forth as a perpetual reproof to the time-serving, the 
self-indulgent, the feeble and the disloyal. 

We must take time to say that the 

Jaques Lefevre. , . .n , , 

truth we are urging was illustrated by 
some who shrank from the conflict, very nearly as much as in 
the case of those by whom, like the men we have named, it 
was bravely faced. There is a touching incident related of 
that University Professor, Jaques Lefevre, of whom we spoke 
in the former chapter. Giving up his professorship at Paris, 
he for a while devoted himself wholly to teaching and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Reformation. In his later life, how- 
ever, when persecution grew sharp, he faltered, not in his 
convictions, nor in his fidelity upon the whole, but in his 
active zeal. His last days were spent in the Court of the 
King and Queen of Navarre. Seated at table with them, one 
day, he was observed to be overcome with emotion. The 
Queen expressing surprise, he replied : " How can I contribute 
to the pleasure of others, who am myself the greatest sinner 
on earth ?" As the conversation proceeded, he repeated in a 
voice broken by sobs : " How shall I, who have taught others 
the purity of the Gospel be able to stand at God's tribunal ? 
Thousands have suffered and died for the truth in which I 
instructed them ; and I, unfaithful shepherd that I am, after 
attaining so advanced an age, when I ought to love nothing 
less than I do life, nay, rather when I ought to desire death — 
I have basely avoided the martyr's crown, and have betrayed 
the cause of my God !"* The lament of this good man testi- 
fies to the real spirit of the Reformation, quite as truly as 
did the joyful challenge with which Calvin and Luther faced 
the enemy. 

^Baird's "Rise of the Huguenots," vol. i., pp. 95, 96. 
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Now, it was in the men we have de- 
Direction of the Xew .11 t • .1 1 !•! 

Tendencies. scnbed, and m the many who were like- 

minded with them, perhaps through their 
means were brought to the experience of a spiritual life, that 
the Reformation lived. In what lines of tendency and influ- 
ence did the work, seen at this point of view, proceed ? 

In a return to the inspired Scriptures, 
^1 The Bible a Rule of ^g ^^le only source of true knowledije, as 

regards all religious things. What the 
Bible was to the reformers, we of this age, perhaps, can 
hardly understand. It was for them, in a very emphatic 
sense, the treasure hid in the field, and great was the joy 
with which they sold all they had and bought it. Luther 
studied it with a passionate devotion ; some portions of it, 
especially, like the Gospel of John and the epistles of Paul 
to the Romans and the Galatians. His work, at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, was very largely lecturing upon the 
Scriptures, especially the Epistle to the Romans. His preach- 
ing was mainly expounding the Bible, his writings wore to a 
great extent expositions of the Old and New Testaments ; 
while the great work of his life was the translation of the 
Bible into the vernacular of his own people. 

What we speak of is quite as marked in Calvin's case as in 
that of Luther. Theodore Beza, his friend and biographer, 
tells how, at Orleans, being still a student, when the work of 
the day was over, while his class-mates indulged in dissipa- 
tion or in sleep, Calvin, after a slight repast, withdrew to his 
room and sat down to study his Bible. At midnight he 
extinguished his lamp, and in the morning, as he awoke his 
first thoughts were meditations upon what he had read the 
night before. He first became known as a religious teacher 
at this time, in the little circles, often of very humble per- 
sons, where he mingled, and where his gifts as an expositor 
of the Scriptures soon drew attention. " Nobody can with- 
stand him," it was then said of him, '* when he has the Bible 
in his hand." Students and townspeople sought him out and 
begged him to teach them. For the Bible was as much a 
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new and strange book to them as it had been to him. So it 
was again at Boarges a little later, only the sphere of his 
work now began to widen. He was invited to hoases, some- 
times of the noble and wealthy, to teach the Word of God ; 
citizens, nobles, lawyers, professors in the university, priests, 
even, became his scholars. Soon he began to be invited into 
the little villages aroand, and there, sometimes in the castles, 
sometimes, though rarely, in the parish church, sometimes in 
the open air, he expounded to the people the book 'which was 
to them such a novelty and such a prize. And when, after- 
wards, day by day and year after year, he stood up in the 
pulpit in Geneva to preach, his sermons were, with occasional 
exceptions, expositions of the Bible. 

What was true of Luther and Calvin was true more or less 
of all the preachers of the Reformation, of Zwingle, of Melanc- 
thon, of the Scotch and English reformers. Now we have 
but to realize how this book, long jealously withheld from the 
common people, was in these ways brought to them in racy, 
eloquent exposition, and so written in their very hearts ; how 
preaching, which had so long been mere harangues upon the 
merits of saints or upon like trivial themes, suddenly became 
a voice of God directly to their souls ; how, as the Bible 
itself began to circulate in the languages of the people it 
entered into their homes and their lives like a very divine 
presence — ^and we have, in a large degree, the secret of the 
Reformation. As a mere intellectual revival, it might have 
taken directions exceedingly pernicious ; as an assault upon 
the abuses of the Papacy, it would have been fundamentally 
in the right, but would have run great risk of becoming in 
spirit violent and bad. As a study, and exposition and teach- 
ing of the Word of God, it became what history records. 
^ . „ „ That spirit in the Reformation of which 

2. A True Evangelism. ^ 

we have been speaking, took the direc- 
tion of a true evangelism, resembling, indeed, that of the 
primitive church itself. How much of this there really was, 
will never be known in this world. Yet we ought to recog- 
nize the fact that the evangelistic spirit so marked in these 
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Imter times came into being simnltaneously with this new out- 
burst of Gospel truth. A few incidents and names have been 
preserved which illustrate this. Let a sample be given. At 
the University of Lausanne, in Switzerland, in the year 1552, 
there were five young men, who had come thither for study 
from different parts of France, aU having embraced the 
gospel, and all expecting in due time to become ministers of 
it themselves. They were accustomed, like the three young 
men at Andover, two hundred and fifty years later, Judson, 
Mills and Price, to meet together for mutual consultation, 
mutual encouragement, and united prayer with reference to 
the career of hardship and danger which they knew were 
awaiting them. Finally, they all came to feel that they must 
return to their native countrv, althous^h their course of studv 
was not yet complete, and begin their work. They seemed to 
hear the cry of the perishing, and it appeared to them like a 
desertion to longer continue their quiet studies in a place of 
safety, while so many were either pleading vainly for instruc- 
tion, or dying for the faith. They accordingly set forth, each 
proposing to return to his native city, and to begin there his 
evangelical work. At Lyons they were arrested and thrown 
into prison. Many months passed before they were finally led 
forth to the stake. At their triaL it is said that they con- 
founded their judges by the unanswerable proofs with which 
thev maintained their doctrine. This srood confession of their 
faith, the letters written from their cells, their fortitude and 
cheerful demeanor amidst the fiames won manv to the truth. 
In this wav was fulfilled that ministrv to which thev had 
looked forward so eagerly, and to which their God was calling 
them in the impulse and conviction which had so broken in 
upon their student-life. 

These young men gained a place in Reformation history by 
reason of the sudden and conspicuous manner in which their 
brief career came to its close. We need not doubt that there 
were many such as thev: nor should we forget that in nothing 
was the movement in which thev shared more marked than in 
the missionary spirit, thus struck out in the collision of truth 
with error, the new life with the old stagnation and death. 
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We only mention here, and briefly, that 
tion ^^^ ns u- ^^^ awakened spiritual life demanded for 

its organic expression a restoration of the 
primitive church. We, of course, believe that in this particu- 
lar the leaders of the Reformation stopped short, that much 
remained to be done after all that was achieved in this direc- 
tion by Luther, by Calvin, or by the English reformers. But 
the impulse was from the right source, and so far as it went, 
it took a right direction. 

We trace this tendency, again, in the 

4. Scriptural Doctrine. , . , . i . i i • • i 

doctrinal systems m which the principles 
of the Reformation were formulated. Of this we are to speak 
hereafter. For the present we may content ourselves with 
saying that the reformers were Christian men, seeking to know 
the truth, first for themselves, next for others. In due time 
they became controversialists; especially those who succeeded 
the originators of the movement, did so. But it would be un- 
just to characterize the movement as, in point of doctrine, 
essentially polemical. It was the vital nature of the re-dis- 
covered truth that stirred them, and it is only just to them to 
say that much of that in them which now we find it impossi- 
ble to approve, was due to the strong sense they had of the 
immense moment of this truth, and the danger to souls they 
believed themselves to see in even slight departures from it. 
They seem to us, now, too often severe, harsh, and too much 
resembling in spirit the persecuting world around them. Let 
us do them the justice to admit that, making due allowance 
for human infirmity, they were all this in the interest of the 
truth, not of a party, or a hierarchy, and that if they were in- 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the very truth 
they taught, it was something to have recognized those princi- 
ples, and to be willing to die for them, if necessary. They 
drew the doctrines, besides, on which they thus insisted, from 
the Bible, not from popes or councils; and that was much. 

We will only mention further that which 
m^e^^;tenr*^°° °^ay be 8aid to sum and express the whole 

outcome of the movement we are studying. 
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at the point of view here taken. A little way back we spoke 
of that which, in the language of one of their historians, the 
society formed in Naples for Christian improvement, took for 
a fundamental principle, viz: "the amendment and religious 
renovation of the individual." It may be said with truth, 
that the ideal of the Reformation, rightly understood, is the 
Christian man or the Christian woman, seen as an individual, 
and filling, as a Christian, the spheres of life and duty. Has 
it occurred to us all what that means ? Have we all of us 
thought how immensely it stands contrasted, in every w^ay, 
with mere ecclesiasticism, in whatever form or measure and 
by whatever name called ? Personal religion — it is the great, 
commanding thought of the New Testament. It was on the 
lips of Jesus from the time he began his ministry till having 
given that commission w^hich sums in this one idea the whole 
gospel system, he went up on high, the Redeemer and Media- 
tor of each believing soul. It is the thought to which in the 
Epistles doctrinal teaching, personal experience, prediction 
and appeal always return. It is that element in Christianity 
which puts it in direct relation with all in the world that most 
needs to be changed by its power and filled with its spirit. It 
is that in our modern world which has done more than all 
other causes combined to make it such a new world as we now 
see. What could doctrinal teaching, what could church 
systems, what could ceremonial in all its appeal to imagination 
and to taste, what could laws and constitutions, and great 
statesmen, and great military leaders, what could free thought 
and free speech, and learning, and science, have done toward 
purifying modem life at its sources, healing the springs at 
which the nations drink ? And with corruption welling and 
overflowing at the source, how can any stream carry life in its 
current ! The modem world is what it is because of the 
Christian men and women in it. And this Christian person- 
ality, in its freedom, its inspiration to all good words and good 
deeds, its boldness to storm the strongholds of evil and death, 
its consecration of intellect and moral power, its sway in 
courts, and camps, and legislatures, its command of what is 
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noblest and mightiest from the family to the throne — whence \b 
it derived, if not from that restored Christianity of the eariy 
ages, which lived again in the Reformation ? This it is which 
was heard knocking at the world's gates of highest influence 
in every blow of the hanmier that nailed the theses of Luther 
to the Wittenberg church-door. 



III. 

THE EEFOEMATION. 



in. 

AS TO SYSTEMS OF CHBISTIAN DOCTBINE. 

It is interesting to observe how small and slight were the 
beginnings of that doctrinal development, as connected with 
the Reformation, which has since, as respects quantity of the 
product, attained to dimensions so almost immeasurable. We 
speak, now, of doctrine in the strictest meaning of the term; 
not the polemic of Luther, or other reformers, in their attack 
upon the papacy, but doctrine considered as what the word 
imports, teaching^ based upon the inspired Scripture. 

As one might almost have predicted, 

Three little Books. ^i . t i ^ i •.! nr i .1 

this development began with Melancthon, 
whose genius and attainments and habit of mind fitted him, 
as Luther never was fitted, for service of that kind. Indeed, 
it is well known that Luther's attachment to Melancthon, so 
deep and sincere, rested partly in the sense he had of his 
value as supplementing his own work, and giving to it a form 
and character which in his own hands it might never have 
had. 

When Melancthon was about twenty-three years of age, 

being engaged as professor in the university at Wittenberg, 

he gave a course of what seem to have been familiar lectures 

to a small number of select hearers at his own house, upon the 

Epistle to the Romans. To aid him in these lectures, or 

expositions, he drew up what grew into a small doctrinal 

treatise. " Written," savs the author of the introduction to 

the works of Calvin in the "Corpus Ref ormatorum " — 

"written in a classic style of great simplicity, this little 
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manual, which in its original form was scarcely larger than 
one of our catechisms, had an extraordinary circulation 
throughout Germany and beyond, and was often reprinted 
and translated into other languages." The book was from 
time to time enlarged, until it reached the number of thirty 
chapters, treating of such subjects as " God," " The Unity of 
God," " The Three Divine Persons," " The Creation," " The 
Fall of Man," " Man's Faculties and Free Will," " Sin and its 
Punishment," " The Benefits of the Gospel of Christ," etc., 
embracing the leading topics in a theological course, although 
with very little of logical connection among the topics them- 
selves. This was the first doctrinal treatise produced by the 
Reformation. Its title was, " TJieologici Loci " — " Theo- 
logical Sources," or *' Foundations," as we might translate. 

Four years after the first edition of this work appeared, or 
about the year 1525, another book was published bearing the 
name of the Swiss reformer, Zwingle. The writer whom we 
quoted just now, says : "He wrote this book in less than 
three months, at the pressing request of certain French and 
Italian refugees who had come to Zurich, Bale and Stras- 
bourg," upon the first breaking out of the persecution in 
France," all zealous friends of reform." The book bore the title, 
" Commentarivs de Vera et Falsd Religione^'* " Commentary 
upon the True and the False Religion." In this book Zwingle, 
besides giving a definition of religion itself, discusses Chris- 
tian doctrine under twenty-seven heads, taken up in this order: 
" Of God," " Of Man," " Of Religion in General," " Of the 
Christian Religion," " Of the Gospel," " Of Penitence," " Of 
Sin," " Of the Sin Against the Holy Ghost," passing, soon, to 
those points which were specially in debate between the re- 
formers and the papists. 

The first doctrinal treatise in the French language, con- 
nected directly with the reform, was by that indefatigable 
preacher, William Farel. It is also third in order among 
doctrinal treatises by the reformers. Only one copy of this 
work is known to exist, bearing the date 1535. Farel follows 
much the same method as Melancthon and Zwingle, more 
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especially the latter, beginning with a discussion of certain 
fundamental truths, and then passing to the subjects so much 
controverted at the time — the church, the sacraments, saint- 
worship, auricular confession, absolution, and others similar. 
Its title was, "Brief and Summary Declaration of Certain 
Points very Necessary to every Christian, that he may Have 
Faith in God and Help his Neighbor." 

We have noticed these three little books thus particularly 
because they show how slight, in themselves, were those 
spring-heads of doctrinal discussion whose outflowing streams, 
swollen by so many tributaries, grew at last to such tremen- 
dous volume, with currents so disturbed and sometimes so 
dangerous — especially for light craft carrying too much sail. 
Neither of these writers aimed at anything like a doctrinal 
system. Even Melancthon, as the title of his book implies, 
contemplated nothing more than a manual for popular use. 
But they judged wisely in this, for it was precisely such books 
as these that were needed at the time, even for many who in 
all save what concerned the essential matters of Christian 
truth, were men of culture and learning. • 

The reduction of Christian doctrine to a 

Calvln'8 Institutes. ^ ^i i /• i • i 

system was the work of a man who might 
seem to have been raised up, in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, for this very purpose. This was, of course, Calvin, to 
whom even the German reformers in due time gave the name, 
by preeminence, of " The Theologian." It shows, however, 
the way in which men often are led, even in their most im- 
portant work, that Calvin, according to his own account, was 
at first very far from contemplating a work so elaborate as his 
" Christian Institutes " finally became. In the address to the 
King, Francis First, of France, with which Calvin prefaced 
the edition of his book published in 1535, he says: " When, 
at the beginning, I applied myself to the writing of this book, 
I thought of nothing less. Sire, than the writing of things 
which should be presented to your Majesty; my design, at 
first, was to teach certain rudiments by which those who may 
have been touched with any good affection toward God 

4 
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might be instructed in true piety. And especially I wished 
to serve our French people, many of whom I have perceived 
to have a hunger and a thirst for Jesus Christ, but very few 
of whom have any correct knowledge of Him." In the pre- 
face to another of his writings, the Commentary upon the 
Psalms, he states that another purpose had in view in his In- 
stitutes was to refute the slanders which had gone abroad, 
especially in Germany, with regard to the doctrines really 
held by the Reformers. There has been considerable discus- 
sion among writers, as to whether the book in its original form 
was in Latin or in French. Calvin sets the matter at rest bv 
the title given to the work in the edition of 1541: "Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, written in Latin by John Calvin, 
and Translated into French bv himself." The book in its first 
form seems to have been written by him when in his twenty- 
sixth year. It grew under his hands, however, as successive 
editions appeared, until it became what we now find it. 

Three main points may be inferred from all this : (1) That 
the doctrinal teaching of the Reformation had its beginning 
in an effort to reduce to rudi mental form the main substance 
of the Christian faith. (2) That a further purpose was to 
refute the slanders sent abroad throughout Europe as to the 
designs of the reformers and the nature of their teaching. 
These writings were to show that they based their teaching 
upon the Word of God, honestly interpreted, and that they 
had no part in any movement, in any quarter, looking to the 
disturbance of constituted government, nor were moved by 
any seditious designs whatsoever. (3) That the more sys- 
tematic and logical arrangement and development of doctrine 
was a work of time, and that it took its first complete form 
from Calvin, in his work, the " Christian Institutes," as from 
time to time enlarged. 

Proceeding, now, to the more general 

Lutheraiiism and Cal- ,.^ /.^i ^ ai^* ..• 

^i,jjgnj history of the reformed doctrine it is 

scarcely necessary to point out that, in its 
development, this doctrine moved in two main directions. 
Speaking generally, we may say, that the reformed doctrine 
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became either Lutheran or Calvinistic, each being character- 
ized by its own especial features, and each with a marked 
history of its own. There were two other main doctrinal 
movements which may more properly be said to have sprang 
up in connection with the Reformation, than to have grown 
out of it, viz : Arminianism and Socinianism. Of these some- 
thing must be said in due time. We may say, in general, 
that the reformed doctrine became either Lutheran or Calvin- 
istic. Wherein they agreed and wherein they differed we 
must try to point out. And first may be noticed the extent 
to which they severally prevailed, and the part they have 
each had in moulding the belief and life of the Reformation 
period. 

Although the Calvinistic svstem of doc- 

Calvmism the More ^ . ,^ . , /»it*. .-n t 

Prevalent. tnne was later m the held, it rapidly dis- 

tanced Lutheranism in the prevalence it 
gained, and the territory it embraced. It was not until the 
year 1536 that Calvin came to Geneva, although, as we have 
seen, his " Institutes " had already been written, at that time, 
at least in the form he first gave them, Luther had then been 
for some eighteen years engaged in his own great undertak- 
ing, and a considerable part of Germany had already joined 
him. But it is a notable fact that Lutheranism, neither then 
Dor since, has spread beyond Germany and Scandinavia, save 
so far as Germans and Scandinavians have carried it with 
them in their migrations to other countries. It has never 
been to the same extent as Calvinism an aggressive, mis- 
sionary system, and has never been able to command recog- 
nition and suffi-age among all varieties of races and nations 
as Calvinism has done. We speak of Lutheranism here, of 
course, as a system, and more especially as represented in 
state churches. Movements have sprung up \*4thin the 
Lutheran body, such as the German Pietism, and more 
especially that of the Moravians, which had a very great 
deal of the missionary spirit. But these were exceptional, 
and were instigated in no small degree by the fact that the 
Lutheran body as a whole had so little of what, in the view 
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of earnest and devout men belonging to it, ought to charac- 
terize CTery system of professed Christianity. The theology 
of Calvin apon the contrary not only spread through France 
and a considerable part of Switzerland, gaining such a large 
bodv of adherents as in less than half a centurv made the Hu- 
guenots formidable in even the political concerns of the coun- 
try; but it crossed over into Germany itself, occupying with al- 
most exclusive sway that important district on the lower Rhine, 
the Palatinate, of which Heidelberg was the centre. It also 
crossed the channel iqto Scotland and England, and moulded 
the reformed doctrine in both those countries. It colonized 
America, and as we shall have occasion to see, has had such an 
influence in shaping the destinies of this Western world as to 
lead our historian Bancroft to say, though himself by no 
means a Calvinist, that "" he that will not honor the name of 
Calvin, knows but little of the origin of American liberty.** 
It has, in fact, spread into every part of the world, and truly 
deserves to be called, in the preeminent sense, the missionary 
religion. As we hope to show, in due time, there is no other 
influence, in these modern days, which has done so much to 
inspire right impulse, to shape opinion, to ennoble life, as the 
Calvinistic theology. Lutheranism, upon the other hand, has 
not even sought to fulfill any such mission as this. It has 
seemed to be singularly content with the comparatively nar^ 
row limits assigned to it at the beginning, and even within 
those limits has, in the later years of its history especially^ 
been singularly inert and unaggressive. 

Some of the reasons for all this may 

Doctrinal Method in .„ , • .1 ^ -» 

g^^jjj appear 11 we observe, m the next place, 

two or three of the essential differences 
in the two systems, viewed as such. For example, what we 
may call the doctrinal method in each. Doctrinally, as in 
other respects, the Reformation may be said to have proceeded 
from two main centres, Wittenberg and Geneva. Its method, 
in each case, became in time at any rate, quite different from 
the other, and in each was influenced very much by what was 
personal either to Luther or to Calvin. We have said on a 
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former page that Luther's function as a reformer was rather 
to attack and pull down abuses, than to build up what was 
better in their place. He said of himself that he was " born to 
tear up the stumps and dead roots, to cut away the thorns, 
and to act as a rough forester and pioneer." Calvin's genius, 
upon the other hand, was eminently a constructive, organiz- 
ing one. In the main articles of their personal faith and 
teaching, they did not so much differ. Luther was as pro- 
nounced and decided in his views of justification, of predesti- 
nation, and efficacipus grace, as Calvin. Both held to the 
Augustinian theology, but they seem to have each made 
prominent in his own teaching a different leading feature of 
that theology. Augustine's doctrine of God appears to have 
impressed Calvin ; his teaching as to original sin, the free- 
dom or otherwise of the human will and the method of 
salvation, to have greatly occupied Luther, and especially 
those who came after him. Thus it came about that while 
Calvinism became in the strict sense theological, that is, made 
the whole system grow logicall}'- out of its doctrine as to 
God — Lutheranism grew more and more anthropological ; 
that is to say, dwelt more upon questions, which soon became 
speculative and metaphysical, as to man, as to what original 
sin consists in, as to the freedom or otherwise of the human 
will, with a variety' of abstruse matters involved in these. It 
does not seem difficult to find here the root of that rational- 
istic teaching, which in due time grew up in Germany, and 
which so almost completely paralyzed the spiritual forces of 
the whole Lutheran system. 

One other point of difference we must 

The Ritual Feature. . , . . * t i t ^i 

mention, and it is a radical one. Luther 
w^as never so completely emancipated from the ritual notions 
and practices of Romanism as was Calvin. One of the 
earliest and most pleasing incidents in the career of Calvin as 
a reformer, was his first administration of the Lord's Supper, 
in what was then a new method. On a bright Sunday in 
summer, in one of the caves of St. Benedict near Poitiers 
in France he collected a little company of believers, and with 
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the table of the sacred supper spread before him just as we 
are accustomed to spread it now, first in a brief address 
explained to those present the purely symbolical and spiritual 
significance of the rite, then broke the loaf and gave it to 
them, and poured the wine, with the words of the original 
institution, " Drink ye aU^ of it."* Unless it may have been 
among those sects who during the previous centuries of per- 
secution had, as we believe, been as a remnant of the Lord's 
true people, that may have been the first time the ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper had been scripturally administered for 
many hundred years. This view of the ordinance Calvin 
always retained. Luther never got so far as that. For a con- 
siderable time the Lutheran churches continued to observe the 
mass, only changing the Latin of the ritual into German. 
We do not suppose there was ever an instance where the 
mass, either in German, French or Latin, was celebrated in a 
Calvinist Church. Auricular confession, and priestly abso- 
lution, were for a long time enjoined and practiced by the 
Lutherans. One who has been accustomed to suppose that 
Luther repudiated Romanism, root and branch, would be quite 
astonished to- find these questions and answers which we 
quote in his " Smaller Catechism," published in 1529, twelve 
years after he began his reform at Wittenberg. Notice these 
questions and answers : 

" What is confession ?" 

"Confession comprehends two parts; one that we confess our sins; the- 
other that we receive absolution or forgiveness from the father confessor, as 
from God himself, in nowise doubting, but firmly believing, that our sins are- 
thereby forgiven before Grod in heaven." 

'' Show me a way to confess." 

''Speak thus to the confessor: Worthy, dear sir, I beseech you hear my 
confession, and absolve me for Grod's sake." 

A form of confession is then given at length, comprehend- 
ing many particulars ; at the conclusion of which the priest 
is to say: 

"God be merciful unto thee, and strengthen thy faith. Amen. Dost thou 
believe that my forgiveness is the forgiveness of God ?" 

* D'Aubign6 ; " The Reformation Under Calvin," vol. iii., p. 64. 
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The penitent must answer, "Yes, dear sir." And then the priest must 
say: "As thou behevest, so be it unto thee. Audi, by command of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, forgive thee thy sins in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Depart in peace/' 

Now, of course, we do not mean to say that the Lutheran 
confessional was ever like the Romanist confessional in its 
abuses. It is clear, too, that Luther in this meant that the 
faith of the penitent should be understood as the vital thing. 
But here was the vice and danger of the whole proceeding — 
that it interposed between the sinner and his Saviour a man like 
himself. It was, to a great extent, the practical annuling of 
Luther's own doctrine of justification by faith; for the reason 
that an uninstructed person would suppose that the absolution 
by the father confessor was necessary to his full forgiveness. 
Exactly in this way Lutheranism grew into a formal religion, 
the priest, the church and its ordinances being put in the place 
of Christ, so that to have been baptized according to the 
Lutheran ritual, and to be a member in good standing in a 
Lutheran church, is, save among the small body of evengelical 
Lutherans, to be a Christian. 
T^ * . 1^, XI. ^ > ^ What has been said upon the doctrinal 

Doctnnal Method of , ^ . 

the Two Systems lUus- method in the two theological systems 
trated. 1. Confessions ^ow under consideration may be illustrated 

in a brief study of the Confessions of 
Faith in each. Their comparative doctrinal value may tlius 
also be made more clear. These confessions quite plainly 
show, for one thing, how while the Lutheran method is from 
anthropology to theology, that of Calvinism is exactly the 
reverse. The Lutheran confessions begin, usually, with a 
statement of the doctrine to be held as to original sin, the 
bondage of the will, the emancipation it experiences in regen- 
eration ; going on from this to the relation of faith to works; 
and so to the person of Christ as the Saviour, and then, finally, 
to the Divine Being, and the doctrines x)f predestination and 
election. The Calvinistic confessions reverse this order. The 
French confession, framed under the eye of Calvin, and one 
of the oldest of the many Calvinistic formularies, begins with 
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these words: " We believe and confess that there is but one 
God, who is one sole and simple essence, spiritual, eternal, 
invisible, immutable, incomprehensible, ineffable, omnipotent; 
who is all-good, all-wise, all-merciful." It then proceeds to 
declare how God has revealed himself, and what are the con- 
tents of that revelation; this, of course, leading forth into the 
whole field of Christian doctrine, llie Westminster Confes- 
sion first sets forth the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and then proceeds at once to speak of God, in his 
person, attributes, and manifestations. The first three ques- 
tions in the Westminster Catechism relate to the chief end of 
man, and how attained. The fourth is : " What is Gk)d ?** 
Our own confessions follow a like order. 

The controversies, very numerous in 

2. Doctrinal Contro- .1 i .v 1 1 3 * •. 

. the Lutheran branch, and quite numerous 

versies. ... 

enough in the Calvinistic one, afford a 
further illustration of the difference of doctrinal method in 
the two systems. The chief of the former were as follows: 
The Sipiergistic controversy, which grew to a head about the 
year 1550. It involved a question which had in some degree 
divided even Luther and Melancthon — the question whether 
there is a cooperation of the human will, acting freely, with 
the divine will and grace in conversion; or whether man in this 
work of grace is passive; or whether, if the will of the sinner 
is exerted at all, it be not simi)ly in resisting. Melancthon 
held the former view, Luther the latter. Then in 1560 arose 
a debate as to original sin itself. A professor at Jena brought 
forward the doctrine that original sin is of the substance and 
essence of the nature of fallen man. Tliis of course was 
disputed. About the same time, a bitter controversy arose 
as to justification, whether it is in its nature declarative, simply, 
or whether it is an impartation to the nature of actual right- 
eousness. Then came the Majoristic controversy, with refer- 
ence to the nature and effect of good works, whether they are 
necessary to salvation. It took its name from Professor 
George Major, who held that they are thus necessary. Then 
also the Adiaphoristic controversy turning ui)on the question 
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whether among things required of a Christian there are things 
indifferent (adiaphoroi) or whether all are equally binding; 
also the Antinomian, with reference to the obligation of 
Christians to keep the law, and the Crypto- Calvinistic, as it 
was called, or JEucharistic^ relating to the doctrine of the real 
presence. The Lutherans, of course, all rejected the Roman- 
ist doctrine of transubstantiation, but they held to that of 
consubstantiation, the difference being in the force of the 
preposition, entering into the composition of each word. 
2^a/isubstantiation teaches, of course, that the elements in 
the supper pass over wholly into the very body and blood of 
the Lord; co/isubstantiation, that the Lord's body, in some 
mystical sense and way is present with, and in the elements. 
There were ar good many Lutherans, and Melancthon amongst 
them, who preferred what was substantially the Calvinistic 
view — that the rite is in itself a memorial service, and that the 
real presence, so to speak, is purely spiritual. So they were 
called crypto, or ** concealed " Calvinists. We see how all 
these disputes kept within a certain range; that of man's ex- 
perience in the matter of his conversion, or of his own 
activity, with reference either to the grace that saves him or 
the law that rules him. Out of these controversies grew 
various sects, whose mutual contentions were often extremely 
violent and proscriptive. In 1577 a Book of Concord, as it 
was called, was prepared and adopted embodying a Confes- 
sion of Faith in which the doctrinal disputes were so far com- 
promised as to restore a measure of peace to the Lutheran 
communion. 

Among the Calvinists we notice this remarkable fact, that 
while in a strictly doctrinal point of view a greater measure 
of unity has prevailed, the controversies recorded of them bear 
upon questions more strictly theological. As the Calvinistic 
form of teaching spread into Switzerland and France, then 
into Holland, into Scotland and England, those holding to it 
as a system of doctrine divided into different denominations, 
it is true, upon questions relating to ordinances, to church 
government, to orders in the ministry; but upon questions of 
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doctrine, properly speaking, they preserved a remarkable 
degree of uniformity. When debate arose it centered mainly 
in those doctrines which, as we have said, were characteristic 
of the system. In Holland, after the death of William the 
Silent, there grew up a bitter contention between the Supra- 
lapsarians, or extreme predestinarians, and the Sublapsarians, 
or those taking a more moderate view. A century or so later 
the Calvinists of New England divided upon similar grounds* 
Dr. Emmons carried the supralapsarian view to the most 
singular extreme, logically making God the author of sin. Dr» 
Hopkins, though himself an extreme Calvinist, tried to soften 
this view, while the general body of the New England min- 
istry fought it vigorously. In Scotland there were at one 
time the Cameronians, who carried their High Calvinism to 
the most outrageous results; resisted in this, however, by the 
main body of Scottish Presbyterians. In fact, the doctrinal 
differences in the Calvinistic body have almost always been 
of this nature— a split upon the extent to which the pre- 
destinarianism, accepted by all alike, should be carried. It 
still remains true, however, that upon the whole, the Calvin- 
istic system has preserved from the first a unity and uniform- 
ity which the Lutheran one reached only after many years of 
bitter contention. 

In view of what has so far appeared we may notice these 
points of difference between the two systems, and in these 
have a clue to the differences noticed in their history and in 
their present status, (1) That the Calvinistic system is more 
truly a theology — a doctrine of God, with a systematic un- 
folding of all that doctrine implies. {'I) It is therefore more 
truly a system; more exhaustive in its content, more logical 
and complete in its form. (3) It is a more entire repudiation 
of the errors and abuses of the papacy. To some of these 
Luther clung, though in a modified form, and the mischievous 
effect is felt to this day. (4) Calvinism insists, as Lutheran- 
ism never did, upon spiritual regeneration as indispensable. 
Lutheranism has always clung to the idea of sacramental 
grace. Luther always believed in the ubiquitousness of our 
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Lord's glorified bodv. Hence he claimed that there was a rtof 
presence in the bread and wine of the communion, though of 
a mystical, inexplicable kind. This ordinance, and that of 
baptism, with membership in the church, are regarded by 
Lutherans, not simply as means of grace, but as placing those 
who observe them in a state of grace. Calvinism, therefore, 
has always represented the Reformation idea far beyond what 
has been true of Lutheranism, and herein is the radical reason 
for the contrast we see in their history and in their present 
attitude. 

The controversial feature of which men- 
The Doctrinal History tion has just been made, as characterizinjT 

in Genend. * ... 

both svstems, and indeed the divisions and 
debates characterizing the doctrinal history of the reformation 
in general, have been the occasion of much criticism ; not all 
of it undeserved. It is in this connection that we may place 
some notice of two systems of teaching which, as we have 
said, grew up in connection with the reformation, rather than 
out o/it; Arminianism and Socinianism. These connect them- 
selves with the Reformation movement upon its controversial 
side, and one of them at least, Arminianism, was a direct re- 
sult of such controversv. Of these notice will be taken 
directly. 

Speaking in general of this controversial feature in the doc- 
trinal history of the Reformation, we must be careful to do 
justice to the reformers, and to those who came after them in 
the generations immediately following, in this particular. It 
is only fair to remember under what peculiar disadvantages 
the study of doctrinal truth went on during the earlier years 
of the Reformation. While the Bible was to so large an ex- 
tent a new book, those helps in the study of the Bible, now so 
abundant, for a considerable time scarcely existed at all. 
Both Luther and Calvin hastened to supply this deficiency as 
soon as possible in their commentaries; but it takes time to 
write books, and then still further time to get them into cir- 
culation. Even scholars pursued this study at a disadvantage; 
for Scripture exegesis is not a thing to be effectively done by 
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scholarship alone, more than it is by piety alone; neither do 
both of these together suffice for perfect and harmonious re- 
sults at once. And still, upon this exegesis doctrine of coarse 
must rest. So it is neither surprising that the results of 
this were at first often crude, nor that those who engaged in 
it should differ sometimes very widely amongst themselves. 
Then it should be borne in mind that it was the habit of the 
age, as it long had been, to esteem differences on subjects of . 
religious belief, whether in themselves of greater or less con- 
sequence, even where the points involved were purely specu- 
lative, an exceedingly serious matter. It was as much a thing 
of course to treat " heresv " as a crime, as it is now that it 
should be legally tolerated. And we know well how contro- 
versy tends always to become more and more embittered, 
especially with those who have not yet learned how sacred 
and how needful a thing among Christian men is Christian 
charity. 

The language which the representatives of opposite theories 
in that age often applied to one another seems amazing to us. 
Newspaper billingsgate, such as we now see from time to 
time, is politeness itself compared with the terms in which 
the writers of the Reformation era, not excepting the leaders 
themselves, sometimes belabored one another, and especially 
those who, unlike them, had to make up for lack of matter by 
" sound and fury." There is no reason why we should try to 
disguise the fact. The odium theologlcwn has been a real 
thing, whether it is so now or not; and it never raged worse 
than during the years when reformation theology was shak- 
ing itself clear of papal abuse, and preparing for the work it 
had to do in the world. 

Of another fact we ought to take due account. These con- 
troversies were often quite as much political as they were 
theological. The political world was as violently agitated as 
the religious world; and in these agitations politics and relig- 
ion were almost hopelessly entangled. There were not only 
the rivalries of the Emperor Charles and King Francis, by 
which the whole of Europe was for nearly or quite a genera- 
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tion kept in commotion; but there were the jealousies and 
collisions of the German states amongst themselves; later, there 
TV'as the struggle in the Netherlands for independence ; and 
still later, the civil wars in England. Leaders of political 
parties, or aspirants to political power availed themselves of 
theological differences to strengthen their own party, and 
often did it happen that honest but excitable men were 
really made instruments of political ambition when they sup- 
posed themselves contending earnestly for the faith. Neither 
Protestant Christianity, nor the Reformation, as a historical 
movement, surely, is to be held responsible for the multiplied 
and embittered strifes thus engendered. 

So far we have spoken chiefly of those 
The saxjramentarian ^^^ ^^^^^ ^f development in Vhich we 

Controversy. . . f 

trace the doctrinal history of the period' 
under consideration. Upon the three antagonistic movements 

• 

Tvhich may be treated as in some sort incidental, we do not 
dwell at length — the Sacramentarian, the Arminian, and the 
Socinian. These represent in part tendencies of the human 
mind in dealing with questions of this nature, and partly are 
due to the nature of the questions themselves. There will per- 
haps always be those to whom what are called " the sacraments" 
y^ill be sacraments. To some of the reformers it was easier, 
and to others much harder to break away from those concep- 
tions of what is formal and ceremonial in Christianity, in which 
all alike had been educated. Perhaps we have said enough 
of the attitude of the leaders on one side and on the other of 
this question. That little group of men, seated around the 
table at Marburg, with the words " hoc est corpus meum " 
Tvritten upon it in chalk by one member of the conference, as 
the beginning and the end of controversy in the matter, is a 
representative one. Things balance each other very wonder- 
fully in this world sometimes. Whether a strong sacramental 
view of the ordinances, upon one side, is necessary to hold 
back those who incline to a view and a practice in which sim- 
plicity is allowed to degenerate into the common-place and the 
indifferent, one may not be prepared to say. At all events. 
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when the German reformers, with Luther at their head, insis- 
ted upon a literal view of the words of institution, while the 
Swiss reformers, the Calvinists sympathizing, determined to 
cast out of the ordinance of the Lord's supper every vestige 
of the old Roman mass, they anticipated in this a long, and at 
times a troubled history. It would have been well if the 
spirit, at least, of those words in which they recorded the re- 
sult of their conference, had been more often imitated than it 
has been in subsequent times. " Although," they say, " we can- 
not at present agree whether the true body and the true blood 
of Christ be corporeally present in the bread and wine, yet 
each party is to show to the other Christian love, so far as 
conscience permit, and both parties should fervently pray to 
Almighty God that by his Spirit he may strengthen us in the 
true understanding." 

It may not be needful to speak at much 
cini^^r^"" *°^ ®°- length, either of Arminianism or Socinian- 

ism. It is well known that Arminius, the 
originator of one of these movements, began his career as a 
Calvinist. It happened to him, as it has happened to others, 
as regards subjects in controversy. Having been appointed 
while a professor at Leyden, to defend the strong doctrine he 
had learned at Geneva from Theodore Beza, Calvin's successor, 
his preparation for that service ended in his adoption of the 
views he was expected to oppose. Those who came after 
him went much farther than he, and his name, not with strict 
historical justice, has since become a sort of synonym for weak 
doctrine and a kind of sentimental Christianity. His personal 
position seems to have been more that of what now goes by 
the name of Moderate Calvinism ; although in one or two 
points he was perhaps something more than simply " moder- 
ate." From the Calvinistic tenet that the election of grace is 
unconditional, Arminius dissented by declaring that election is 
based upon the divine foreknowledge of faith in the recipient 
of saving grace. Where Calvinism limited the At09iement to 
the elect, Arminianism asserted that it was made for all men, 
but becomes available to each saved person through bis faith. 
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The Calvinistic doctrine of irresistible grace^ Arminianism 
denied by asserting that the grace of God, even in regenera- 
tion, may be resisted. Arminianism asserts also the freedom 
of the will, as opposed to the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
teaching on that subject. Calvinism holds to the Persever- 
ance of the Saints; Arminianism that this may be doubted — 
that a Christian may fall away, and be finally lost. These 
Tvere the five points of chief difference. 

Socinianism was partly, in its origin, the result of a reaction 
against the intellectual bondage which in ante-Reformation 
times made all generous minds so restive, under the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome. After men had begun, thus, to claim their 
right of free inquiry, it is not surprising that some of them 
carried the claim too far, and along with usurped authority, 
began to question that which is legitimate and binding. 
Thus in the early days of the Reformation, — antecedent to 
it, in fact — sprang up a rationalizing tendency similar to that 
which we see in our own time ; an assertion in behalf of the 
human reason, of the right to try all things whatever, and to 
rule in the domain of faith itself. A conspicuous advocate 
of this view was Michael Servetus, whose history and ulti- 
mate fate became interwoven in such an unfortunate way 
with one passage in the life of Calvin. The man, however, 
who seems to have been the founder of the sect of Socinians 
was Laelius Socinus, an Italian, a man of genius and learning. 
Obliged to leave Italy on account of his opposition to the 
Papacy, he came to Zurich, in Switzerland, in the year 1547, 
after having traveled extensively through Europe, every- 
where disseminating his views. He died at Zurich, in 1562. 
From the papers he left behind him, Faust us Socinus, his 
nephew, appears to have constructed the Socinian system of 
doctrine. In this system, Scripture inspiration is recognized 
only in a modified sense, the whole teaching here being made 
subject to reason in such a way that it is to be accepted only 
so far as reason approves. The main tenet relates to the per- 
son of Christ, whose divinity it denies, while confessing him 
to have been an extraordinary being, supernatural in origin. 
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admitted to peculiar acquaintance with the mind and purpose 
of God, and exalted now to kingship in the domain of spirit- 
ual things. It denies the incarnation and the atonement, find • 
ing the whole saving efficacy of the Gospel in the teaching 
and example of the Lord. The principal seat of Socinianism 
in the earlier times of its history, was Poland. Under the 
form and name of Unitarianism, it has in these latter days 
gained considerable prevalence, chiefly in England and Amer- 
ica, being fostered by all the rationalistic and infidel tenden- 
cies of the time. 

There remains, now, one question, with 
Doctrinal value of the ^^^^ ^yviei notice of which this chapter 

Reformation. * ^ 

may conclude. It has been doubted, sin- 
gularly enough, whether the Reformation in its doctrinal 
character was of anv real value. It is claimed that its value 
was simply in its inauguration of an era of free inquiry, prose- 
cuted especially in these later times. This criticism origin- 
ates with those who claim to be, themselves, above all 
others, free enquirers, and who reject the doctrines of the 
Reformation. We of course should have little hope of con- 
vincing them of their error, even if that were our business, 
just now. Besides, this question will come up for a much 
larger treatment than is possible here, when in subsequent 
studies we come to inquire. what the representative theology 
of the Reformation has been and has done, what place it has 
filled in the thought and ' life of the modern world. For the 
present we touch three points, only, and that mainly upon 
their outside. 

1. The first is, that if there is to be a theology — and it 
should seem as if objectors must make up their minds to this, 
however much a trial it may be to them — if there is to be a 
theology, it is desirable that it should be as perfect, complete, 
and pure, as it can be made. It is to nobody's advantage 
that a religion should prevail and gain ground in the world 
which either, upon the one hand, fosters a superstition fed on 
ignorance, or upon the other, builds up hierarchy, and per- 
petuates among men the evils of priestcraft. Now, in the 
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very fact that the Reformation has originated and fostered 
free inquiry, there is a guarantee that its influence must have 
been favorable and valuable in both these respects. And his- 
tory testifies that from the beginning of this movement its 
tendency and its result have been, while preserving whatever 
may have been true in mediaeval and patristic theology, to 
bring all Christian creeds and systems more and more into 
strict conformity to Scripture teaching, and at the same time 
to conform them all that is possible to the dictates of enlight- 
ened reason. That the rationalist has infinitelv less to com- 
plain of in the theology of to-day than in that of the school- 
men, and that the lovers of intellectual libertv have far less to 
complain of in this theology as respects recognition of the 
rights of free thought, and the just prerogatives of the intel- 
lect and conscience of each inquirer than was the case when 
the Roman hierarchy bore rule — these two things are certain. 
So far, therefore, the objectors have a good deal to concede 
upon their own side. 

2. And then, secondly, if there is to be free inquiry, it is 
certainly an advantage to have it exercised upon subjects 
Tvorthy of it. Now, it so happens, that the questions em- 
braced in theological investigation and teaching are precisely 
those which have most engaged the thought and interest of 
the brightest minds in the most enlightened ages. It is, cer- 
tainly, not to the credit of the agnostic and the materialist 
that he undervalues what has thus been of supreme conse- 
quence to the masters of human thought in all the centuries 
of the past. Such an attitude in them argues a narrowness 
of mind quite equal to that which they are so free in attribut- 
ing to others. Would they think it no loss to the world, if 
all matters of spiritual inquiry, all that concerns Grod, and 
the soul, and eternity, all that relates to that providential • 
government of which history is but the book of record, were 
suddenly to drop out of view and be for men a subject of 
thought and inquiry no longer ? Would that be no intellect- 
ual loss to mankind ? Or mav we venture to sav that the 
richest privilege of free inquiry, is this of confronting, in 
6 
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honest, earnest questioning and study those mighty problems 
the very statement of which sets man's soul and intellect 
wide-awake in a moment ? 

3. But finally, for the present, it is quite proper to say that 
these gentlemen in judging for themselves in such a matter as 
this, can have no right to judge for others. Nor can they 
deny that for the great mass of every generation of men, 
those questions which it is the province of theology to state, 
define and expound, have been, as they still are, matters of 
profound personal interest. If it were possible for them to 
make a list' of all those who, like themselves, are willing to 
know nothing upon these subjects, they would, we feel sure, 
be surprised to find that such a list did not embrace a larger 
proportion of the thinking people of the. time. And of those 
who do care, what thousands and millions there are, to whom 
knowledge and faith as to these highest things are unspeak- 
ably precious ! What can such objectors know of the sor- 
row, the poverty, the pain of body and distress of mind, the 
approaches to entrances of the dark valley, the sick-beds and 
death-beds, which in every moment of time are being com- 
forted by this gospel which they despise ? What can they 
know, either, of the great multitudes of the prospered and 
the happy, whose real treasure, after all, is the treasure they 
have in heaven ? It is to such as these appeal should be made 
for deciding any question as to the value of that teaching 
which in the Reformation returned to the world, as when the 
rainbow angel came from heaven with the book in his hand. 



IV. 



PROTESTANTISM. 



It is impossible to expound Protestantism, in its true nature, 
or justify it in its principles and its mission, without some 
study of it in its origin and genesis. The main incidents of 
the history so involved are familiar to all. The events of 
that era were not things done in a corner. The sound of 
them has gone out into all the world, and no student or gen- 
eral reader of modern history is without knowledge of them. 
Their real significance, however, is not always particularly 
considered, nor those inferences noted which indicate the place 
of Protestantism amongst those causes and changes which 
bave put such a new face upon the world during the last 
tliree hundred and fifty years. Some hints in that especial 
direction is the purpose now. 

The conventional usage of the term, 

x*roteetantlsmandthe Protestantism, is not, historically, alto- 

Kuished ^ " g®^^^'" exact. The words Protestant and 

Papist, are commonly viewed as strict 

antitheses, and equally broad in their significance, so that by 

Protestants are usually understood all religious bodies which 

are not Papist. The distinction in this usage is made to cover 

doctrinal differences as well as all other religious ones, 

although extended so as to take in those which are more 

secular in their character. We do not mean to say that, in- 

^rpreted historically, the word would not have reference to 

^ligious differences; but that, as thus taken, it does not so 

mnch make these prominent as certain others which came to 
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the front at the time when the word was, so to speak, created. 
Then we are to distinguish between Protestantism and the 
Reformation. Protestantism was, and is, more properly a 
phase of the Reformation. 

It IS worthy of notice also here, perhaps, that as used in the 
sense ordinarily intended. Protestantism could not be said 
strictly to include all those Christian bodies to which the name 
is so commonly applied. The Baptists, for example, do not 
trace their history in the line of those who may be said as 
Protestants to have come out of the Romanist communion. 
Baptists were never in that body. Their ancestry is centuries 
older, as they claim, than Protestantism itself. They were 
not represented amongst those by whom that famous Protest 
was made which gave this great name a place in history. 
They were at that time outcast by Romanist and Protestant 
alike. Inasmuch, however, as they have stood for all that 
Protestants have fought for and died for, with certainly not 
less of loyalty to essential principle than those to whom the 
name in strict historical usage applies, they, and others like 
them, may claim a fellowship with those who have achieved so 
much in the great Protestant struggle, and a share, perhaps a 
large share, in their glory and their joy. 

Such distinctions are not without their value when we come, 
as now, to study into some of the deeper meanings of history. 
The word we are considering may, therefore, represent to us 
that momentous issue which was made up when the modem 
ideas of nationality, and citizenship, and government for the 
people and by the people, and political freedom and political 
responsibility, as opposed to despotic pretensions of every 
kind, were sown amongst the nations by the same hands that 
scattered the seeds of truth gathered in the revealed word. 
Let us try to see what Protestantism is at this point of view; 
what its mission has been, and perhaps still is. 

In a valley near Hartzburg, in the duchy 
TheHartzburgMonu- ^f Brunswick, in Germany, upon the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill, almost a mountain, are 
the ruins of what was once a strong castle, occasionally the 
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residence of Henry IV., Emperor of Germany about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Within a few years a granite 
monument has been erected there, in the form of an obelisk, 
and for a purpose that is in some respects a remarkable one. 
It is erected simply that it may bear as an inscription a say- 
ing, uttered in a moment of inspiration, as one may say, by 
the present Chancellor and Prime Minister of Germany, 
Count Bismarck. On one face of the monument the words, 
which will be given presently, are engraved; upon the oppo- 
site one, in relief, is the bust of the Chancellor. 

We probably all of us remember that incident in thclife of 
Henry IV., which has for centuries been such a sore thing to 
the Germans. Gregory VH. at the time filled the Papal 
chair — the great Hildebrand, the ablest and most usurping 
and domineering, yet in some respects one of the most honest, 
of all the Popes. He and the emperor quarreled. The em- 
peror declared the Pope deposed, and the Pope excommuni- 
cated the emperor. Gregory had the advantage, and suc- 
ceeded at last in bringing about such a falling away of the 
emperor's adherents that he was compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. A letter of Gregory's has been preserved, written in 
the winter of 10 7 7, from Canossa, a castle upon a rocky sum- 
mit in Northern Italy, where he was at the time. In one 
part of it the letter reads as follows: "The Emperor Henry 
TV. remained here three days, in the court of the castle, 
«tripped of the emblems of royalty, wretched, barefooted, 
•covered with a hair-cloth, asking in utter repentance the 
-Apostolic mercy, until his humiliation, his penitence, and the 
<}orapas8ionate prayers of all who saw him, induced us to 
deliver him from his shame, and receive him anew into the 
IMother Church." Some years since there was an effort in 
Germany, on the part of certain interested persons, to bring 
about such relations between that country and the papal see, 
SIS that Romanist influence might be more felt there. With 
this view an attempt was made, in the German Reichstag, to 
secure an appropriation of a large sum for the support of a 
German Legation at the papal court. Bismarck opposed this, 
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and one day, at the climaxj of a vehement speech, he turned 
to the representatives of the papal interest in the Reichstag 
and exclaimed, with defiance blazing in his face, Ndch 
Canossa gehen wir nicht—^' We are not going to Canossa." 

The words went over Germany like a flash of lightning. 
Everywhere they were} caught up. Songs were made with 
this for the refrain. Finally it was resolved that upon the 
site of the old castle near Hartzburg, where Henry IV. sought 
to hide his disgrace after his return from Canossa, a monu- 
ment should be erected to bear forever, as a memorial and a 
challeage, these words, in behalf of the whole German people — 
Nach Canossa gehen wir nicht. For three hundred years 
this, also, has been in substance, the motto of Protestantism, 
" We are not going to Canossa !" 

Protestantism in its ^^^ purpose of this present study re- 
Genesis. Roman Con- quires that we shall first of all trace out 

ception of the Church. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^j^l^ brought on that 

phase of the Reformation to which we give, as explained, this 
name — Protestantism. The conception of the church which 
grew up in the course of that process by which, as we know, 
the pastorate became an episcopacy, and then the episcopacy, in 
a still further process of centralization, a patriarchate, and then, 
in the person of the Roman bishop, a primacy and a prince- 
dom, was modeled after that of the old Roman empire. The 
idea was that there must be one church, just as there had been 
one empire ; the same unity, the same universality, with the 
same capital, at Rome, and its ruler an absolute sovereign, as 
the emperor had been.^ 

Thus the church must be a spiritual empire, after the model 
of the civil one. It must be in a like sense, and in a like way, 
one and universal. And it is singular how almost exactly 
after the imperial pattern it was framed. The capital of this 
empire, as we have said, was also Rome. Corresponding to 
th^ provinces of the old empire with their pro-consuls were 
now the districts, sometimes extensive ones, governed by 
archbishops, each of them composing an ecclesiastical prov- 

* Bryce's " Holy Roman Empire," pp. 100-102. 
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ince; these were divided into dioceses, corresponding to 
subordinate divisions of the old empire, each with a bishop 
to rule it; each diocese into parishes with their several priests. 

Thus a gradation of office, beginning with the priest, rose 
steadily upward through bishops, archbishops, primates, 
legates and cardinals to the pope himself, in whose one per- 
son the powers of all finally centred and were expressed. 
'* There was," said one writer, employing a different figure, 
" an ecclesiastical network all over Europe, all the threads of 
which were drawn towards Rome, and held in the hands of the 
pope and his cardinals/' The system, wherever it was in any 
way deficient, was filled out by the monastic orders, all subject 
to the pope, and all expected to be completely at his devo- 
tion. In this system the pope himself was absolute, in a 
degree scarcely ever true even of the emperor. His word 
was to be the universal, the irrepealable, the infallible law. 
This was the church, according to the Roman theory-, eonsist- 
entlv carried out at last, in our own time, bv Pius Ninth. 
It was properly composed of ecclesiastics alone. All others 
who came into it were there by the special grace of those who 
had its spiritual privileges at their disposal ; they held their 
places at the will of their spiritual masters ; while in the same 
hands even their eternal destinies were lodged. It was an 
absolutism imparalleled in the world's history, for boldness of 
pretension, for unscrupulousness as to means for compassing 
its ends, for the grasping, cruel, tyrannical spirit that has ani- 
mated it during all the centuries of its reign ; save so far as 
in concession to the spirit of some age of enlightenment 
like our own it has felt compelled to hold some of its claims 
in abeyance, waiting for better opportunities. 

The relations of the papacy to the civil power must be 
especially noted. At first, church and state were in theory 
coincident and co-equal. Their jurisdiction had the same 
extent, only they were concerned with different objects. The 
empire ruled in the domain of earthly things, the church in 
the domain of heavenly things, each being in its sphere 
supreme. By degrees another idea took possession of the 
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hierarchy. This was that the Pope is Grod's sole vicegerent 
on earth, not sharing this with any other, not even the 
emperor; that so, the emperor, and every other potentate 
ought to receive his authority from the pope, and hold It at 
his will. That passage in John's Gospel, where Peter in 
reply to our Lord's question says : " Here are tico swords,"*^ 
while in answer Jesus says: "It is enough," was made to bear 
the interpretation that in this way it was signified that the 
church, represented by Peter and his successors, is to hold and 
to wield two swords, a spiritual and a temporal, symbols of a 
complete and absolute sovereignty. This theory of the rela- 
tions of church and state reached a full development under 
the famous Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII. Thenceforth the 
claim was, and covertly, sometimes even openly, it is made at 
this day, that the civil power, whatever form it may assume, 
is subject to the spiritual, represented in the person of the 
pope. Every government on earth which does not frankly 
admit his supremacy and submit itself to his will is in a state 
of rebellion and contumacy. 

We shall quote in illustration of this point some of the 
language which when the popes ventured to proclaim their 
pretensions in this particular without reserve, they did not 
hesitate to use. In the sentence of excommunication which 
Gregorj'^ VII. pronounced against Henry IV., as spoken of 
before, these words occur :^ " Come now, I beseech you, O 
holy and blessed Fathers and Princes, Peter and Paul, that all 
the world may understand and know that if ye are able to 
bind and to loose in heaven, ye are likewise able on earth, 
according to the merits of each man, to give and to take away 
empires, kingdoms, princedoms, marquisates, duchies, count- 
ships, and the possessions of all men." Prince Peter and Prince 
Paul must do this, of course, through their representatives, 
the successors of St. Peter, holding a power to bind and loose 
such as by the Roman theory was given to them. 

" For," he adds, " if ye judge spiritual things, what must we 
believe to be your power over worldly things ? And if ye 

« " Holy Roman Empire," p. 161. 
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judge the angels who rule over proud princes, what can ye 
not do to their slaves ?" The same pope, in a letter to Wil- 
liam the Conquerer, used these words :* " For as for the 
beauty of this world, that it may be at different seasons per- 
ceived by fleshly eyes, God had disposed the sun and the 
noioon, lights that outshine all others; so lest the creature 
whom his goodness hath formed after his own image in this 
world should be drawn astray into fatal dangers, he hath 
provided in the apostolic and royal dignities the means of 
ruling it through divers offices." Notice the order here, 
** apostolic," — or papal, of course the same thing, — which 
carrying out the figure is the sun, and " royal " or regal which 
is the moon. Kings, therefore, were but to reflect the light 
shed upon them by his holiness the Sun ; such brilliant lights, 
for example, as an Alexander VI., or that remarkable lumin- 
ary, his late holiness, Pio Nono. " If I, therefore," he goes 
on, " am to answer for thee on the dreadful day of Judgment 
before the just Judge who cannot lie, the creatt)r of every 
creature, bethink thee whether I must not very diligently pro- 
vide for thy salvation, and whether, for thine own safety, thou 
oughtest not without delay to obey me, that so thou mayst 
possess the land of the living." 

These are meant to be solemn words. 

Abuses and Exactions. ^ , 

and perhaps are so; we may even suppose 
that Gregory believed them. He seems to have been perfectly 
sincere in his ideas as to what prerogatives had been bestowed 
of God upon the Papal See. Now, it was out of these pre- 
tensions that those abuses grew which became at last so intol- 
erable, and eventuated in that wide revolt amidst the tumult 
of which Protestantism was bom. The nature of the abuses 
has been often set forth, and our histories are full of them. 
They affected every interest, of government, of religion, of 
education, of society, and of individuals. Here is what one 
writer says of the Romanist clergy: "The ecclesiastics held 
in their hands the keys, as it were, not only of heaven but of 
earth. They alone baptized; they alone married people 

» " Holy Roman Empire," p. 160. 
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(though themselves unmarried); they alone could grant a 
divorce. They had the <5harge of men on their death-beds; 
they alone buried, and could refuse burial in the church-yard* 
They alone had the disposition of the goods of deceased per- 
sons. When a man made a will, it had to be proved in their 
ecclesiastical courts. If men disputed their claims, doubted 
their teaching, or rebelled from their doctrines, they virtually 
condemned them to the stake by handing them over to the 
civil power, which acted in submission to their dictates." A 
Catholic writer, brother to the secretary of Charles V., lets us 
see how some of the Komanists themselves looked upon the 
greed oi the priesthood: " I see," he says, " that we can scarcely 
get anything from Christ's ministers but for money. At bap- 
tism money; at bishoping money; at marriage money; for 
confession money; — no, not extreme unction without money; 
no burial in the church without money. So that it seemeth 
that Paradise is shut up from them that have no money. The 
rich is buried in the church, the poor in the church-yard. The 
rich man may marry with his nearest of kin, the poor man 
not, although he be ready to die for love of her. The rich 
man may eat flesh in Lent, the poor not, albeit fish perhaps 
be much dearer. The rich man may readily get large indul- 
gences, but the poor man none, because he wanteth money to 
pay for them." * 

The exactions of the hierarchy took another form more 
serious still. They had succeeded so well in making acquisi- 
tions, by one means and another, that it was said that fully 
one-third of the land of Europe was in their possession. Their 
policy in this regard was equally unscrupulous and unprinci- 
pled. By playing upon the fears of men, waylaying them 
even at death's door, by every manner of sharp intrigue, by 
remorselessly plundering the widow and the orphan, by refus- 
ing on their own part every form of taxation, except when it 

* The shamelessness of the Roman clergy well expressed itself in a saying 
of the chamberlain of Pope Innocent VIII. at the time when the preaching 
of indulgences had so aroused the German people: "God desireth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay and live." 
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pleased them for purposes of their own to disgorge some of 
their plunder, and declining thus to share the burden of that 
government which they assumed the right to control, they 
had heaped together enormous riches, and were rapidly get- 
ting into their hands, or into the hands of those subservient 
to them, the available wealth of nearly every country in 
Europe. 

Then, as the members of the hierarchy were the educated 
men of the age, legal proceedings, diplomacy, the conduct of 
all great affairs, the direction of national intercourse from end 
to end of Europe, were all in their hands; and save where 
their ambition and greed were met and circumvented by others 
more selfish and cunning than their own, they contrived to 
guide all affairs, public and private, in the interest of the 
usurpation they so efficiently represented. 

Some characters stand out upon the dis- 
Jl^e Cardinal of Lor- graceful scene with especial prominence. 

One can hardly go amiss in making a 
selection. We will name only one, and him we select because 
he represents so well that usurping spirit in the hierarchy, re- 
sistance to which was the germ of Protestantism. It is the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, brother of the Duke of Guise, and in 
association with him a usurper of the government of France 
under those feeble kings, Henry II., Francis II. and Charles 
IX. A profligate, a man of insatiable avarice, like his brother 
a persecutor, capable of murdering men and women by whole- 
sale, he was at the same time a hypocrite, capable of any 
meanness, as he was of any cruelty. A pamphlet letter, * 
addressed to him, under the appropriate name of the " Tiger '* 
has long been famous, for its bold truth-telling as well as its 
almost perfect literary style. In these respects its writer 
might be regarded as a sort of French Junius, and as one 
reads he is reminded of the terrible invective which gave 
those letters their power and their fame. " When I say to 
you," says this writer, " that the defects in the finances of 
France come only througli your larcenies, when I tell you that 

^ Quoted in Baird's " Rise of the Huguenots," vol. i., pp. 446-448. 
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you have seized the government of France, and snatched away 
that honor from the princes of the blood, in order to place the 
crown of France in your own family, what can you reply ? 
K you confess, you ought to be strangled and hung; if you 
deny it, I will convince you. You profess to preach holiness, 
you who know God only by name; you who wear the Christian 
religion only as a mask, for purposes of disguise; you who 
make traffic and merchandise of bishoprics and benefices; you 
who look upon nothing holy without staining it, nothing 
chaste without violating it, nothing good without defiling it." 
A satirical publication of about the same date undertakes to 
show the Cardinal how he is so utter an outcast that there is 
no part of the universe that will have him even to punish him: 
the French dislike him so much they will have him neither as 
master nor as servant; the Italians know his tricks;, the Span- 
iards cannot endure his rage; the Germans abhor incest; the 
English and Scotch hold him for a traitor; the Turk and the 
Egyptian are Mohammedans, while the Cardinal believes in 
nothing. Heaven is closed against the unbeliever; the devils 
would be afraid of him in hell, and in the council about to be 
held the Protestants are going to do away with purgatory. 
Et tu miser, uhi perihis f "And you, miserable wretch, where 
will you find even perdition ?" 

History confirms as scarcely overdrawn this hideous picture. 
Yet in the hands of such men as the Cardinal of Lorraine the 
destinies of whole nations were placed, and misery, disorder 
and ravage filled the fairest lands of Europe, because priest- 
craft held sway. 

We must add one illustration, sugges- 

One Honest Man. ^.^^ ^^^ ^^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ j^^^^ j^g^ 

been noting, but of another, as will be seen, to a different 
purpose. It was quite common, at the French court, at the 
time in question, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
for whole districts of the kingdom to be declared tainted with 
heresy, and then by a wholesale act of confiscation the prop- 
erty of the people taken from them and parcelled out among 
the court favorites. Among the nobles was the Marshal de 
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Yieilleville, a brave soldier, and a man of influence. A^ royal 
patent had been obtained, confiscating a large amount of 
property belonging to the Huguenots in the South of France, 
and with a view to impart some element of respectability to 
the act, Vieilleville's name had been written in the patent, 
though without his knowledge, as one who was to share the 
plunder. When the document was handed to him, with ex- 
planation of the large sum which he would realize as his share, 
he burst out, indignantly: " And here we stand registered in 
the courts of parliament as devourers of the people. . . . 
Besides that, for twentv thousand crowns " — this was the sum 
he was himself to receive — " to incur individuallv the curses 

m 

of a countless number of women and children that will die in 
the poor-house in consequence of the forfeiture of the lives 
and property of their husbands and fathers, by fair means or 
foul, this would be to plunge ourselves into perdition at too 
cheap a rate !" And, drawing his dagger, he drove it through 
his own name in the patent, while the others, through shame, 
followed his example, and the disgraceful document was torn 
into shreds.* This incident gives us a glimpse of what per- 
secution meant in those days, and also permits us to see that 
even amongst those who had not wholly broken with the 
Roman church, some genuine manhood was left. 

This must suffice, in illustration of the 

HSt^Jr*^*^"" ^ '^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ brought on that particular 

phase of the Reformation which we are 
liere considering. The history of Protestantism itself, as the 
uprising of nobles, and princes, and cities, and universities, as 
well as of preachers and churches, against this outrageous 
oppression, may be studied under three periods; the first of 
Negotiation'^ the second, negotiation having failed, of War; 
the third, that to which our own age belongs. Discussion, 

Particular mention should be made of 

go^^r^"^ ^ ^^' *® ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Germany by the Re- 

formers during more than a quarter of a 
century, to bring about a reconciliation, and avert the war 

• •* Rise of the Huguenots," i., p. 282. 
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which many foresaw. It is not quite clear how far Luther 
and most of his immediate associates shared the yiews of the 
German princes and statesmen, friendly to the Reformation, 
on this point. Luther, as we well know, at the outset, met 
some advances on the part of representatives of th^ Pope; as, 
for example, in his interview with Cardinal Contarini, one of 
the mildest and best inclined members of the Sacred College. 
He soon found, however, even in this interview, that the pur- 
pose concerning him was not to convince, least of all con- 
ciliate, him, but to compel absolute, unreasoning submission. 
This fact seems to have satisfied him, knowing as he did how 
unyielding his own convictions were, that the breach was 
hopeless. And so, when many years later he learned of 
measures looking toward some adjustment of the controversy, 
he wrote to his friend Spalatin, Chaplain to the Elector 
Frederick, as follows: " I learn that you have undertaken an 
admirable task — that of bringing Luther and the Pope to 
agree. Should you succeed, I promise to reconcile Christ and 
Belial." 

Yet, while this is. true, we find that as late as 1530, thirteen 
years after that nailing of theses on the Wittenberg church 
door, Luther fully approved of what was proposed in the 
Augsburg Confession, and of that document itself, when sub- 
mitted to him, as written by Melancthon. The Emperor 
Charles, at the Diet held at Augsburg in the year named, had 
decided that the Reformers should present to him, in the form 
of articles, a statement of their doctrinal views on the points 
objected against them, and the work of preparing this was 
committed to Melancthon. The result was the celebrated 
Augsburg Confession, in which the effort is to place the 
Reformed doctrine in as favorable a light as possible. Who- 
ever refers to this document as published in SchafPs " Creeds 
of Christendom," will see how it is urged, with much earnest- 
ness, that the reformed churches have, for example, not 
abolished the mass, but observe it still. Other parts of the 
document indicate the anxiety of its authors, at least, to reach 
a medium position, where there might be hope of a compro- 
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mise, if that were possible. The effort to convince the 
Roman hierarchy, or the Emperor himself, to whom the docu- 
ment was addressed, that the Reformers were not heretics, or 
that it might be possible to come to some terms of compro- 
mise with them, was of course a failure; but it indicates, all 
the same, how reluctant the Reformers themselves were — at 
least that portion of them whom Melancthon and the German 
princes represented — to admit the conclusion that the schism 
was hopeless and final. 

The position held by the princes and the representatives of 
the cities we easily understand. They saw that absolute and 
final separation from the church of Rome must end in war. 
That the Pope would surrender so large a part of his spiritual 
domain without a struggle was not to be expected. The 
Emperor Charles, save where the exigencies or interests of 
state policy ordered otherwise, was ready to second the Pope 
in anv measure of violence. Besides that, there was some- 
thing for the Emperor himself to dread in that spirit of inde- 
pendence which was the animating spirit of this movement for 
reform. At any moment it might become the Emperor's 
interest, and so his policy, to lend himself with all his vast 
power to the persecuting designs of the Pope. To avoid this 
bv anv means short of submission, and of dislovaltv to con- 
science, was the natural wish of those to whom the destinies 
of Grermanv were committed. 

Accordingly, there were negotiations, debates, appeals to a 
general council, and finally a council called and held. It 
assembled at Trent, a small city in the mountains of the Tyrol, 
and was opened Nov. 1, 1542. The hope of reconciliation 
seems never to have been entirely abandoned, until the pro- 
ceedings of this council had finally shown that, like all pre- 
ceding ones, nothing was to be expected from it but the 
binding on of still heavier burdens, with another long and dis- 
mal catalogue of decrees and anathemas. 

It was the vear before that meeting of 

t^^J^u^^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^^ o^ Augsburg, mentioned a little 

way back, that the incident occurred 
which gave to those who thus represented the liberties as well 
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as the faith of the German people, the name Protestants. It 
is of course a familiar one. At the second Diet of Spires, 
held in 1529, after a long and excited debate, the partisans of 
the Papacy succeeded in securing the passage of a decree, 
making unlawful all effort to spread the Reformation, or the 
agitation anywhere of questions of doctrine. It was a crafty 
measure, having some appearance of mildness, since it did not 
assume to arraign those who had already embraced the new 
opinions. But it closed their mouths. It made the advocacy 
of their cherished faith a crime against the laws; more than 
all, it was but a first step which if allowed was certain to be 
followed by others in the direction of a demand, sure to be 
made sooner or later, that all who had embraced the Refor- 
mation should return to their old allegiance at the peril of 
torture and murder. The representatives of the new faith 
were equal to the occasion. They had been outnumbered in 
the vote ; but they prepared and presented to Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, who was president, and in presence of 
the full Diet, a memorable document, temperate but firm in 
tone, in which they protested against this denial to them of 
rights which belonged to them as Germans and as Christian 
men. The noble figure of the Elector John, of Saxony, led 
the group of signers of the Protest who stood in the presence 
of the king and the Diet while the Protest was read. Near 
him stood the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, with other nobles. With them were representatives of 
fourteen of the principal free cities of Germany. They stood 
there to say that neither Pope nor Emperor could have any 
right to forbid them the free exercise of religion after the 
dictate of their consciences ; that to surrender this right was 
virtually to surrender all their liberties ; and they protested 
against a usurpation which struck no less at their political 
than their religious immunities. Their Protest might be said 
to deserve a place in history side by side with our own Dec- 
laration of Independence. It avowed like principles, and it 
pledged, in like manner, to their support, the life, the fortunes 
and the sacred honor of each man whose name it bore. Their 
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attitude, that day, is, properly understood, the attitude of 
Protestantism in history. 

We shall notice presently how all these 

French Protestantism. ^' ^« /? n j v _^' ^v ^ 

negotiations nnalh proved abortive so that 
war had to follow. Before we come to that, we must notice 
how the patience, the forbearance, the earnest effort for some 
equitable adjustment — not, however, as with the Germans, 
upon any basis of compromise — which we have seen in Ger- 
many, were seen also in France. The crisis there came later, 
but it came in just the same way. There was a long period 
of suffering, beginning with the persecuting measures entered 
upon by Francis the First, about 1525; and borne with such 
patience as was possible, until the breaking out of the 
civil war in 1562. ' The German reformers never suffered as 
did the French. The latter had no such protectors as the 
former found in the German princes who embraced the Refor- 
mation.' They were completely at the mercy of persecuting 
kings urged on by a bloody priesthood and by worthless 
favorites who grew rich by appropriating the confiscated 
wealth of those who perished by every manner of cruel death 
for the crime of worshiping God as their consciences bade 
them. The story is a hideous one, scarcely equaled in the 
awful annals of persecution. But the French Protestants, or 
Huguenots, as they came to be called, continued to suffer and 
to bear even after their numbers had become so great that at 
an assembly of notables held in 1560, Gaspard de Coligny, 
their champion, could declare that to certain petitions pre- 
sented by him he could have secured fifty thousand signatures 
in Normandy alone ; after whole provinces had embraced the 
reformed doctrine, and it was really a question where, in point 
of numbers, the superior strength lay, with the Papists or the 
Protestants. While the two Guises, the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and his brother, the Duke, were murdering them by whole- 
sale, so that the rivers bore the dead bodies away to the sea 
by dozens and scores, and when they had reason to know that 

"* Beferenoe is of course here made to that earJier period in the history of 
French Protestantism which antedates the coming forward of such champions 
as Coligny and Heniy of Navarre. 
6 
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jointly with the Pope and Philip of Spaia these two men were 
plotting their absolute extermination, their preachers stiD 
exhorted them to patience and to wait yet a little longer for 
that providential interference for which they continued to 
hope. 

These facts should be emphasized, for the reason that the 
calumny then circulated against the Huguenots that they were 
turbulent disturbers and traitors to the government is still 
urged against them, and will continue to be just so long as 
Romish priests shall find it for their interest to falsify history. 
The truth is that alike in Germany and France war came only 
when no other resort remained; and when it did come it was 
the resistance of direct aggression, 7iot to resist which was to 
leave their own lives and the lives of all-whom it was their 
duty to protect, a prey and a spoil. 

The second period in the history of 

2. Second Period, War. t*^,.*' ^.ixr^u i.«i- 

Protestantism was that of the wars which 
raged in various parts of Europe, with only brief intermis- 
sions, during more than a century and a half, from the attack 
made by the Emperor Charles upon the Protestants of Grer- 
many, m 1546, to the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713. We cannot 
go into the details. While the Protestants of Germany 
defended thus their firesides and their altars the Protestants 
of France were doing the same, Holland, England and Scot- 
land being in due time drawn into the struggle. This struggle 
began in the resolution formed by Cliarles, after many changes 
of purpose, and many hindering interpositions of divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of the Protestants, to enter upon the crusade 
to which the Pope had long been urging him. It might have 
seemed as if such a contest as then began could have only one 
issue. Charles was the most powerful sovereign in Christen- 
dom. The most formidable soldiery in Europe were those 
who marched under his banner. Germany was far from 
being a unit in resisting him. The Catholic states were only 
too ready to fight with him against the Protestants. The 
Protestants themselves Avere by no means perfectly organized. 
What else could follow but the complete crushing out of the 
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German reformation by the same sort of means which had, a 
few centuries previous, quenched the light of Albigensian 
faith in the blood of its martvred witnesses ? Yet this result 
did not foUow. Charles won victories; vet these to the main 
purpose were ultimately fruitless; he experienced disasters, 
and in some of these his srreat armies were badlv broken. 
His abdication, at last, in behalf of his son PhUip, was a 
virtual confession of his own final defeat. His successor took 
up the same championship of tyranny and bigotry, and at the 
end of the forty years straggle in the Netherlands, ended as 
the father had done in disgraceful discomfiture. In this lat- 
ter struggle Protestantism and Republicanism for the first 
time fought side by side. Then came The Thirty Years' 
"War, beginning in 1618 and ending with the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648. It was declared between the Evangelical 
Union of Germany, under the Elector Palatine, son-in-law of 
King James I., of England, and the Catholic League under 
the Duke of Bavaria. It was in this war that the Protestant 
hero, Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, won imperishable 
renown. In the civil wars of England, which came next, be- 
ginning in 1642, Protestantism and Republicanism were again 
in alliance. Then followed the series of wars instigated by 
Louis Fourteenth. Various issues were at stake in these. To 
some extent they were occasioned by the grasping and un- 
principled ambition of the French King, and the exigencies 
of state policy sometimes compelled Catholics and Protestants 
to unite in resisting him. Such alliances, however, were 
temporary, and the brunt of the struggle against the repeated 
aggressions upon the rights and possessions of the European 
nationalities was borne by the Protestant governments of 
^England and Holland, with the Protestant German states. 
Complicated with these events were the changes of dynasty 
in England, when the Catholic Stuarts were driven from the 
throne, and first the Prince of Orange, afterwards the House 
of Hanover, established there. How largely the great Protest- 
ant issue was involved in these changes is shown in the fact 
that the line since occupying the English throne is designated 
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in history as the Protestant Succession. The Peace of Utrecht, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and when King Louis, infirm 
with age and completely exhausted in his resources, was at 
last glad to surrender his claims to dictatei law to all Europe, 
may be said to have closed the Protestant struggle. Every- 
where Protestantism was victorious; and if anything has 
since been wanting to demonstrate the strength to which it 
has attained, it was furnished in the result of the sanguinary 
duel in 1870, between Protestant Germany and Catholic 
France. 

During the last century and a half, the 
3. Third Period, Dis- n^jggion of Protestantism, its struggle with 

the sword having victoriously terminated, 
has been the maintenance of its principles in the exercise of 
that free discussion, the right to which it won at such heavy 
cost. These principles may be summarized as follows: 
(1) That of the true nationality, as against those extraordi- 
nary claims of the Papacy in which this principle was virtually 
denied. Protestantism says nothing as to the form of govern- 
ment any nation shall maintain. It asserts the right of each 
nation to choose what form it pleases, and exercise this with- 
out interference from any power, secular or spiritual, beyond 
itself. To us, in this age, this seems a matter of course. It 
was not always so, by any means. (2) Protestantism denies 
the right of any spiritual authority loithin the nation to direct 
in the management of national affairs. To a certain extent, 
all church and state systems are a violation of tl^is principle, 
a relic of the old hierarchical usurpation. It is fundamental 
in Protestantism that religion shall guide politics only as it 
guides other things, through the influence of right teaching 
and consistent example. (3) Protestantism asserts the equal- 
ity of all religions before the law. (4) It holds to the free- 
dom of the human conscience, as a vital principle; involving in 
itself, along with the precious immunities of religious freedom, 
all those rights which belong to man as man, to individuals 
and nations. 

In concluding this study of Protestantism there are some 
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things interesting and worthy of notice in the present attitude 
of the two great forces in modem life, Protestantism and the 
Papacy. Upon the one hand, Protestantism has so long 
been in the enjoyment of those immunities which, as even this 
hasty review shows, were secured at such immense cost, that 
it seems almost to forget that it has not always had them, or 
could by any possibility lose them. Upon the other hand, the 
Roman church, standing where it has always stood, really 
yielding not one of its enormous pretensions* divisions in its 
own body healing with almost miraculous suddenness, pre- 
serves its unity, its fixedness of character, its steadiness of 
aim, and seems to be waiting for some crisis in human affairs 
which will be for it the long looked-for opportunity. 

There are those, and the historian Froude is one of them, 
who think that Romanism has bv no means ceased to be a 
challenge and a menace to all that should be most dear to 
patriots and to the friends of human rights. Perhaps it is 
simply that balancing of forces which we so often see in the 
providential government of the world. Perhaps Protestant- 
ism needs the consciousness of danger to protect it from itself. 
Perhaps, too, there are other collisions to occur, that out of 
these may come the clearer unfolding of right principles, and 
the more entire casting off, among Protestants themselves, 
of those relics of the old papal associations to which some of 
them so much cling. Some of those now living may see a 
time, and a juncture of events and causes, in which all the 
world will have reason to know, should any now be doubtful 
in the matter, that the great Protestant battle is not yet done. 
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IN MODERN THOUGHT — (l) RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The word " Calvinism " is used in this and the three fol- 
lowing papers to some extent as a matter of convenience. 
The thought is this: There is a large amount of post-Refor- 
mation history which is in more or less intimate relations 
with a certain form of theological teaching — a certain aspect 
of our modern Chiistianity. This history is mainly religious, 
and where it is in a main degree secular, there is in it a large 
religious element, and a religious element of that precise char- 
acter which we denote by the word " Calvinism: " Huguenot 
history, Covenanter history, Puritan history; historical char- 
acters, such as William the Silent, John of Barneveldt, Crom- 
well, Milton, the statesmen so conspicuous in the Common- 
wealth period of English history, the Pilgrim founders and 
fathers of New England. There is also what we may call 
revolutionary history, dealing with those changes in society, 
in government, in the recognition and application of funda- 
mental principles in thought and life, which have put such a 
new face upon the modern world; literary history, scientific 
discovery and investigation, philosophy, dealing with all 
great questions — ^it is very notable, when we come to look into 
the matter, how much that which we venture to call the repre- 
sentative theology of the Reformation has to do with all this 
history. 
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Now, in dealing with the immense amount of matter thus 
laid open to view in such a study as the present one, we must 
try to give it some kind of order and system. And so we 
select the term " Calvinism " as summarizing better than any 
other that religious aspect of the history which we are to con- 
sider in its relation to these other aspects; — an element, in 
fact, which enters into the whole great story in a mostcurious, 
and notable, and suggestive way. We will arrange this his- 
tory, then, in those two chief spheres of human acti^'ity which 
all history assumes, thought and life. Modern thought may 
then be considered in its four aspects as religious, philosophi- 
cal, literar\', scientific. Modem life mav mean all that in the 
history which relates to historical movements, historical persons, 
whatever is most important and significant in the outward 
life of the period. In the present paper we shall consider the 
Reformation theology in its representative form with refer- 
ence to religious thought first, then philosophy; in the next 
paper in its relation to literature and science. 

Religious thought is not apt to engage 
g^^^^*^*** ^ ^^^ attention of ordinary history, save as, 

in the form of creed svstems, or of ecclesi- 
asticism, it enters into and influences the ordinary current of 
human affairs. Apart, however, from what relates to doc- 
trinal systems and church institutions, there are aspects of the 
religious thought of any period which become highly interest- 
ing as we make ourselves more familiar with them. These 
are seen, sometimes, in movements of change, perhaps of re- 
volt, that take place within what seems outwardly established 
and permanent, exhibiting, often, the operation of elements of 
change which may be in such systems themselves, often the 
operation and effect of what is personal to conspicuous men, 
often, too, controllings of Divine Providence, significant of 
great results. We may instance that movement, led by Dr. 
Chalmers, resulting in the formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Tractarian movement in England, in which such 
men as Newman, Pusey, Keble, Hurrell Froude, and others 
shared so largely, and important movements in this country 
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like that which some years ago split the great Presbyterian 
body into New School and Old School. Then there is 
the operation of influences more subtle, and which attract 
little attention, perhaps, until at some favorable juncture, 
their efltect bursts upon public notice with a sort of sur- 
prise. Such was the case when of a sudden it was found to 
what extent rationalistic thought had penetrated and permea- 
ted the ministry of the Church of England; and again in our 
own time, when Biblical criticism began to assume forms that 
at first seemed so threatening; and this other aspect of current 
religious thought to which is applied the name of " the new 
theology." These may perhaps serve as samples. Ordinary 
history might not even make them a subject of allusion; even 
the church history of the time might esteem them of slight 
consequence as compared with other aspects of the period. 
Nevertheless, they are deeply deserving of study, both for 
their own sake, and because of that which links on to them, 
and may be even more important than they. We will carry 
the remark further, and will say that in studying the religious 
history of any period, the more we can know of what lies back 
of all that most attracts public attention, the better; — 
peculiarities of pulpit teaching, the thoughts upon theological 
questions of the men we meet daily, who are neither theologi- 
ans nor students, those still, deep under-currents in the relig- 
ious thought of a period of great intellectual activity,^ which 
every religious teacher finds it so important to discover and 
to watch; — if we were going into the subject exhaustively, all 
this would have to be included in the survey. Of course we 
have no thought of this; we notice it here mainly as illustra- 
tive of the general theme. 

There are certain questions which have 
I. Calvinism in Reiig- occupied the attention of earnest-minded 

ious Thought. A Posi- ^ , 

tive Element. men for a good many centuries. Every 

man who thinks at all profoundly upon 
serious things must encounter them more or less. They are 
brought forward by suggestions of the human consciousness, 
by observation of human nature, by history, by that within us 
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which testifies of God, of human accountability, of a future 
life and of the relation of conduct to destiny. Out of all this 
arise problems exceedingly hard to solve. How came sin in 
a world made and ruled by a holy and benevolent Being ? 
What is God's relation to this disastrous fact in human his- 
tory, and what is man's relation to it ? If there is a method 
of redemption, in what relation does this stand to the divine 
government and sovereignty ? If sin is forgiven what becomes 
of law ? And if law is enforced, what hope can there be for 
a guilty race ? How does human freedom stand related to 
divine supremacy, and in the operation of gracious means for 
man's recovery, what does man do for himself and what does 
God do for him ? In considering the providential govern- 
ment of the world, what shall be said of the apparently 
unequal apportionment of good and evil, and how is God just, 
when the good so often suffer and the bad so often have more 
than heart can wish? Whatever may be thought of the answers 
which Calvinism has given to these questions, and such as 
these, it must at least be conceded that it has not evaded 
them. It has had its answer for every one of them, giving 
that answer often, in fact, in a tone so positive, as that men 
have taken offense at it, and have stigmatized it as insuffera- 
ble dogmatism. It is something, nevertheless, when what pro- 
fesses to be religious thought is, really, religious thought. 
The wojld has a right to expect of its religious teachers, what 
might with some propriety be called teaching ; and it has a 
right to complain, when, evading those difficulties of religion 
which confront every thoughtful mind, mo re or less, it deals 
in negations, or if more than this, in sentiment merely, aiming 
only at producing certain states of feeling, and for intelligent 
faith giving raptures and rhapsodies. 

In this connection it is proper to say that in dealing with 
such matters as those to which we have referred, it was not 
to be expected that the statement and exposition of Calvinis- 
tic doctrine would always harmonize, or always be endorsed 
by the final results of investigation. There would be extrem- 
ists here, as there are extremists everywhere. Just so it has 
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True to its Own First 
Principles. 



turned out. Calvin's successor at Greneva, Theodore Beza, 
became a Supralapsarian. Many think that Calvin's own 
teaching must be interpreted as maintaining that the fall of 
man was a thing decreed, and in such a way as scarcely to 
admit a possibility of human freedom in the case. The Elrs- 
kines in Scotland and many others there, carried their doctrines 
of predestination and election to great extremes. So did some 
of the Puritan theologians in this country. There are 
clauses in the Westminster Confession which even srood Cal- 
vinists now hesitate to accept in the form they have. These 
are signs of human frailty. All the same it remains true that 
the theology of the Reformation has honestly, earnestly, rev- 
erently sought to fulfill its mission as a teacher of religion in 
aU matters of revealed truth. 

Then we think it may be said, with jus- 
tice, that amidst the fierce controversies, 
and the religious fluctuations of modem 
times this theology has been loyal to its own first principles, 
and has thus, as a system, preserved its own identity. These 
first principles may perhaps be stated as these two : That 
whatever is accepted for true in religion must be consistent 
with Scripture, and that it must be consistent with the char- 
acter of God as there revealed. The first makes a sound inter- 
pretation of Scripture the basis of a sound theology; the sec- 
ond shows where we must begin in any systematic study of 
divine truth, and to what we must return, in testing the sound- 
ness of any doctrinal conclusion. By these principles our 
theology has firmly stood under the assaults made upon it, and 
amidst the fluctuations of religious thought during this period 
when all manner of systems and their foundations have been 
so severely tested. The result is that, for substance, the Cal- 
vinists of to-dav believe as they have always believed. 

This statement would probably be ques- 
Fluctuation in Popu- tioued in some quarters. It is quite a com- 

lar Sentiment not Doc- « . ^ * , 

trinai Decline. mon thing, now, for men of a certain class 

to aver that Calvinism, as they phrase it, 
is " dying out." What one asserts on a point like this must 
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in any case be more or less matter of opinion ; and alike those 
who assert and those who deny will be influenced in such 
opinion by that which happens to be under the eye of each in 
the way of fact or symptom. Fluctuations, too, there always 
are, in the intensity or the steadiness with which professed 
adherents of either a theology or a philosophy hold to that 
which they profess. It is very hasty generalizing, for a man, 
because within his own immediate circle, or within the limited 
sphere of his present observation outside of that circle, 
changes such as are here in question seem to be taking place, 
to declare that the fact thus apparent to him within a limited 
range, supposing it to be a fact, is a universal one, or because 
he and some others have ceased to believe in a certain system 
of teaching, or perhaps never did believe in it, that therefore 
it is " dying out." 

Once, in the older day, but within the recollection of liv- 
ing men, doctrinal preaching, and that of a very strong and 
mugged sort, was the only kind which would be accepted as 
preaching at all. There came, then, a reaction, singularly 
iv^ide-spread and influential. Doctrinal sermons, above all 
those Calvinistic in tone, were voted intolerable, and the term 
theologian itself became almost a term of reproach. Many 
people, and many ministers, too, had come to think that the 
time had gone by when any preaching could be made popular 
'^^^liich dealt strongly and earnestly with doctrine. In the 
naidst of this reaction, there came to London a young man 
^wrlio had no other idea of a preacher's vocation than that he 
slxould preach doctrine, and " sound doctrine," at that. The 
people flocked to him in a wonderful manner. His sermons 
^^gan to be printed, and circulated on both sides of the sea. 
People found that they were not so tired of Calvinistic door 
tXTjie as they had supposed. Or else, what is quite as likely 
^o be true, they heard from Spurgeon's pulpit doctrinal 
preaching without knowing it, and liked it in spite of them- 
selves. 

There have been, all through the modern period, these 
'rtcissitudes in the tendencies of religious thought and interest; 
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sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another; dropping 
away, now, into formalism, at another time into ritualism; 
now making all religion to consist in excited feeling, and now 
in a cold and passionless intellectualism; craving excitement 
till excitement exhausted itself, and then sinking into a 
natural depression and indifference. In the midst of all, there 
has been one religious force that has kept its way steadily 
onward; holding by its own first principles, loyal to the truth, 
because true to itself; testing its own teaching by its own 
standards of ultimate veritv — the Bible and the revealed 
character of God — and in all its thousands of pulpits, now, at 
the end of more than three centuries, preaching for substance 
the same gospel which sounded forth from that pulpit in 
Geneva. 

The theology of which we speak has 

Jud^^^"^^ ^^*°^ ^^^' ^^ ^^® particular, a history which 

would scarcely, perhaps, have been pre- 
dicted for it, by any one at least who had studied it but super- 
ficially. It has been able to command respect in certain 
quarters where one would naturally look for only objection 
and reproach. There is a class of men who, when this, which 
they call such a severe and gloomy theology, brings the prac- 
tical applications of its teaching home to themselves, violently 
rebel, yet who still find themselves forced, when looking at it 
from another side, to recognize its worth in some of its funda- 
mental principles. Mr. Emerson has somewhere highly praised 
the Calvinistic teaching for the fidelity with which it has 
maintained the claims of law and righteousness, and its re- 
fusal to yield to the tendency in modern times to belittle sin, 
and to make light of the importance of belief as among moral 
forces. If we remember rightly what he has said in one of 
his writings, he holds that the ultimate issue in religion will 
be that between Calvinism and Atheism. A few years ago, 
when Mr. Froude, the historian, was to address the students 
of the University of St. Andrews, at Glasgow, Scotland, de- 
livering his inaugural as the newly elected Chancellor there, 
it may have seemed to some of his hearers a singular choice 
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of subject when he announced " Calvinism " for his theme. 
His recent biography of John Bunyan shows that he is very 
far from being himself a Calvinist, but in the address referred 
to he said a good many true things of that which is inmost 
and essential in the system as such. Among them was this: 
" Calvinism was the spirit which rises in revolt against all 
untruth; the spirit which has appeared and reappeared, and 
in due time will appear again, unless God be a delusion, and 
man be as the beasts that perish. For it is but the inflashing 
upon the conscience of the nature and origin of the laws by 
which mankind are governed — laws which exist, whether we 
acknowledge them or whether we deny them, and will have 
their way, to our weal or woe, according to the attitude in 
which we please to place ourselves towards them — inherent, 
like the laws of gravity, in the nature of things, not made by 
us, not to be altered by us, but to be discovered and obeyed 
by us at our everlasting peril." From instances like these of 
Emerson and Froude it seems permitted us to infer that when 
men, whatever their prepossessions may be, think deeply 
upon their own nature, the conditions of their being, and upon 
their future in its relations to their present, they come upon 
that class of fundamental principles which enter as character- 
istic elements into our theology. The truth is, that however 
superficial people, or prejudiced people, or ungodly people, or 
newspaper paragraphists may sneer at this theology, no thought- 
ful man, acquainted with the history of modem thought, and 
aware of the influences that have most shaped religious opin- 
ion during the whole modem period, will, if he is true to his 
own convictions, ever speak of the theology of the Reforma- 
tion otherwise than with respect. 

One word as to another notable fact in 

A Notable Fact. ^, . , . ^ rm. . /. i , -, 

this history. Those views of the world- 
wide mission of Christianity which have given birth to such 
world-wide measures of Gospel propagation, have had their 
principal development, one might perhaps say their origin, in 
connection with this theology. It was among the teachers of 
it that modem missions began, alike in £ngland and in 
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America, and if Wesley, the Arminian, was a zealous revival- 
ist, not less so was Whitefield, the Calvinist. It is clear that 
men can hold a strong doctrine as to the divine decrees, and 
the sovereignty of grace, as did Andrew Fuller, and be at the 
same time leaders, as he was, in efforts to preach the Gospel of 
God to every creature. 

We go on now to the second branch of 
II. Calvinism in Mod- the main topic — theology in its relations 

aa^"Et^8^"^ ^°^ ^^^^ philosophy. One of the strangest 

books ever written, and in its fortunes as 
a book one of the most remarkable, is Spinoza's " Ethics." If 
any one were to take it up without previous knowledge of its 
author or its history he would be quite sure, at first, to say 
that it is a book which no mortal man would ever read. 
What could seem more preposterous, at first view, than to dis- 
cuss metaphysical questions in the mathematical method ? 
We should say that metaphysics and mathematics are, as 
respects the method to be followed in expounding the princi- 
ples they respectively involve, as unlike as any two things 
could possibly be. Yet Spinoza's method, in this book, in 
discussing some of the prof oundest questions in metaphysics, 
is rigidly mathematical. 

His book is in Five Parts. The first treats of Gk)d ; the 
second, of the Nature and Origin of the Soul ; the third, of 
the Origin and Nature of the Affections or Passions; the 
fourth, of Man's Slavery, or the Force of the Passions; the 
fifth, of Man's Freedom, or the Power of the Understanding. 
Each Part opens with a series of definitions; this is followed 
by another of axioms. Then he takes up the points to be 
treated in a succession of propositions, each as formally stated, 
and as rigidly and concisely demonstrated as any proposition 
in Euclid, or Legendre. After the demonstration come cor- 
roUaries and scholia, and in proper places lemmas and postu- 
lates. Occasionally, under a scholium, or a corollary, or in 
the appendix at the end of each Part, there is some expansion, 
some discussion of the principles stated in their relation to 
accepted teaching upon the points involved. Even in these 
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places, however, there is as little of this as possible. In the 
demonstration, the connection of the propositions, one with 
the other, and the dependence of one demonstration upon what 
is supposed to have been proved in another, are indicated just 
by referring to the foregoing proposition by its number, the 
reader being expected to hunt it up and apply the principle 
there, for himself, to the argument in hand, just as if he were 
studying a proposition or problem in geometry. Driest, pro- 
foundest, most unreadable of books, is Spinoza's " Ethics." 

And still, there is a strange fascination about it. You can't 
read it, and you can't lay it down. Its doctrine is as prepos- 
terous as its method, and still it holds your attention and 
even in a certain way commands your respect, and when you 
come to know something of its history, you find that you are 
dealing with the work of a very remarkable man. 

Spinoza's "Ethics" was not published until after his 

death; although its publication occurred in the same year as 

that event, 1677. He had been occupied with it since the 

year 1661, about seventeen years.. Some previous writings of 

his in which his peculiar opinions appeared had brought upon 

liim some condemnation, and even to some extent endangered 

Ills personal liberty. He did not, himself, on this account, 

^%renture to publish his "Ethics," although there had been 

some negotiations with printers with that view. Upon his 

death at the early age of forty-four, — he was born at Amster- 

<iam in 1632, — his unpublished manuscript went into the 

tiands of an Amsterdam printer, and by him was issued the 

same year. Neither printer nor editor ventured to put his 

name on the title-page, and even the place of publication was 

not mentioned. The book worked its way into circulation 

slowly. Spinoza's reputation stood high among a certain class 

^^ thinkers; his personal character, so far as known, was 

greatly esteemed; and if his opinions had brought upon him 

* Certain obloquy, even this, by provoking curiosity, would 

attract readers to this new work, in which, as soon appeared, 

"^ had condensed and summed his whole philosophy. The 

lauxe of the book steadily grew. In due time it became the 
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very fountain-head of German speculation. From Grermany 
the influence of it passed in time to England, and from 
England to America. The result is, that Spinoza is now rec- 
ognized fully as the father and founder of Modem Pantheism. 

Another of this writer's books must be 

in its completeness, though a very few 
words as to this will suflice. In 1670 he published his "Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus," "Treatise on Theology and 
Politics." In this book he applied to the Hebrew Scriptures 
that method of criticism which has since been so widely adop- 
ted by rationalistic writers. It was the first book in this line 
which produced any lasting impression, and may be justly 
said to have set the example of that rationalistic exegesis, of 
which the world has heard so much since. These two works, 
the " Treatise on Theology and Politics," and the " Ethics," 
have, as Dr. James Buchanan, in his "Modem Atheism" 
states, fixed Spinoza's place, in the history of modem thought, 
as " the founder, both of the Philosophic and of the Exegetic 
Rationalism which has been applied, with such disastrous 
effect, to the interpretation alike of the volume of Nature and 
of the records of Revelation." 

Here, then, is another marked personal- 
Two Representative j^^ coming to the front in the history of 

modem thought. In point of fact, the 
two representative men and the two representative books, in 
the relation of modern theology to modem philosophy, are 
Calvin and his " Institutes," and Spinoza and his " Ethics.'* 
Each of these two men, in his writings, has been recognized 
as leader and master by a long succession of able and eminent 
thinkers and teachers. One scarcely need say by what a 
brilliant line of masters in theology Calvin has been thus 
acknowledged. Of those who have in a like way accepted 
Spinoza may be mentioned the German metaphysicians, such 
as Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, poets like Goethe and to some ex- 
tent Schiller, theologians like Schleiermacher and Jacobi, men 
of letters like Lessing and Auerbach. His influence in 
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England over men like Carlyle, and the whole succession of 
English rationalists and pantheistic scientists, has been scarcely 
less; while he has been the recognized master in the whole 
Emersonian and transcendental school in this country. Thus, 
in two opposite directions, the two men have lived on, and 
still kept on thinking and speaking, in those who have made 
themselves their interpreters, or have developed and applied 
the principles involved in their teaching. 

Now, if we can show in a few leading 

no^^8%^th^to. ^^'' P^^'^^^ ^^^' *^^«® systems of teaching in 

the antagonist principles presented on the 
one side and on the other, stand related to each other, we 
shall have, in substance, the attitude of our theology toward 
modern speculation upon its skeptical side. 

We cannot, perhaps, better indicate the fundamental princi- 
3)le in the doctrine of Spinoza than by quoting two of the 
IDeiinitions, with which the First Part of the " Ethics " opens. 
Hn Definition V. he defines substance as follows: 

" I understand by Substance that which exists of itself, and is conceived by 
^md through itself; that is to say, that of which the conception can be formed 
''Bvithout having need of the conception of any other thing as its cause."* 

Definition VI. is: 

** I understand by God the Absolutely Infinite Being; that is to say, sub- 
stance constituted by an infinity of attributes, each of which expresses an 
©temal and infinite essence." 

Two other terms, besides substance and essence he makes a 
Wge use of . These are "attribute" and '* mode." Attribute 

^ Spinoza held, as we know, and as this definition implies, to the unity of 
substance, being led to this by his dissent from the doctrine of Descartes, in 
ttiis regard, who held to the duality of substance ; — that there are in nature 
two substances, matter and spirit, and these so diverse and unrelated as that 
t^ey can never act upon each other, nor of themselves come into any mutual 
relations whatever. All that we see of their action and reaction, and of the 
TolatioDs they sustain to each other, for example, in the union of body and 

Boul in ourselves, is eflfected through the interposition of divine power. 

Spinoza, contesting this, held that there is but one substance, which is matter 

or spirit according to the nature of its manifestation. 

7 
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he defines as " that which the understanding perceives in sub- 
stance as constituting its essence." By Mode he understands 
"an affection of substance." These definitions, themselves, 
very much need defining, and the first of them, especially, 
seems like a palpable begging of the whole question involved 
in his philosophy. " Substance," he says, is that which exists 
" of itself," and requires no conception of a cause to account 
for its existence. This aflirms the eternal . existence of sub- 
stance, whether it have the form of tangible matter, or any 
other form, and denies the fact of a creation. Thus he as- 
sumes, in the form of a definition, the very principle that is 
first of all at issue between him and the theologian. For 
theology asserts that matter is itot eternal, and that its un- 
caused existence cannot even be conceived, while whether 
matter be substance, or only one of its modes, the two are, in 
a case like this, impossible of distinction. Then, in Definition 
VI. he assumes another principle, not belonging properly to 
definitions — which are always understood to be points which 
both sides in a controversy will admit, and from which they 
will both alike reason. He says that God is Infinite Substance; 
" substance constituted by an infinity of attributes." In other 
words, God is the Universe itself, in so far as its substance is 
concerned. Here, again, he assumes, in the form of a defini- 
tion, the fundamental principle of Pantheism, and demands of 
his antagonist, whoever he may be, that this principle be con- 
ceded, at the outset. 

Another remarkable thing in Spinoza's philosophy is the 
unflinching logic with which he carries these first principles 
out, to their very last result. We will quote a few of his 
propositions that it may be seen how they hinge upon each 
other, and how loyal he is to his own theory, right or wrong. 
Proposition XI., in Part I. is : '* God, or Substance constituted 
of an infinity of attributes, each of which expresses an eternal 
and infinite essence, exists necessarily." Proposition XIV. is : 
" There cannot be, nor be conceived to be, any other sub- 
stance besides God." Prop. XV. : " Whatever is, is in God; 
and nothing can be, nor be conceived to be, without Gtod," 
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Prop. XVII. : " God acts by the sole laws of the divine 
nature, and is constrained by nothing." In the Scholium to 
this proposition he says : " Some think God is free cause of 
all, because they believe it possible for God to make the 
things which follow from the Divine nature — that is, which 
are in God's power — not come to pass, or not be produced." 
This he declares to be absurd. Then he refers to another 
proposition in which he claims to demonstrate that " neither 
understanding nor will pertains to the nature of God." That 
is, God is not a free and intelligent cause of things, but acts 
by a necessity that belongs to his own nature, so that what- 
ever is done through divine power could not, by any possi- 
bility, be other than it is. There is, therefore, in God no such 
thing as personality. For the understanding and the will are 
the essential elements of personality : and God has neither. 
Indeed, he repeatedly denounces the whole conception of God 
as a person as a degrading anthropomorphism. 

When he comes to discuss Mind, or Soul, his first proposi- 
tion is: "Thought is an attribute of God, or God is Thinking 
Being ;" the second, " Extension is an attribute of God, or 
God is Extended Being." That is, whatever thinks is a part 
of God ; and whatever is extended, or has dimensions or 
parts, is equally a part of God. Man's soul is therefore a 
part of God; so is his body. Now, without taking time to 
follow out the matter, even imperfectly, in detail, we see at 
once that if man is thus a part of God, and if God acts by a 
law of necessity which allows of no real freedom of either 
choice or action; then man acts by the same necessity, and 
praise and blame, merit and demerit, good and bad, holiness 
and sin, become very different things from what we have 
always supposed. In fact, they are only inadequate or imper- 
fect action; — and what we call guilt or demerit of any kind 
in man is only imperfection, and an imperfection for which 
he cannot, save in a limited sense, be held accountable. 

One of the peculiar features of this whole case is that, 
though the teacher of a philosophy which seemed to take 
away the very foundation of all virtue, Spinoza was himself 
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a man of a singularly pure and blameless character. This 
just picture of him was given a few years since by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, in an English magazine : " An outcast from a com- 
munity of outcasts [we remember that he was a Jew by birth, 
and was cast out of the synagogue at Amsterdam, while still 
but a youth, because of his rejection of the teaching of the 
rabbins] he had the negative advantage of freedom from 
external ties. His handicraft [as a grinder of lenses, in 
which he excelled] supplied him with the few pence needed 
for a life of ascetic frugality. He calmly put aside wealth 
and patronage when offered to him, seeing that the accept- 
ance would involve bondage and impose reticence. He would 
not submit to be wrongfully deprived of his small inherit- 
ance, but when his rights were established he quietly aband- 
oned the proceeds. His asceticism and his self-respect had 
nothing in them of the morose. He lived peaceably in his 
upper chamber, reading his few books, corresponding with 
such like-minded spirits as had discovered his genius, and 
polishing his lenses like a good workman. . . . He left behind 
him just enough to secure that his funeral should be no 
burden to survivors. . . . His life, in short, was one of serene 
dignity, free from any stain of meanness or affectation, of 
compliance with any worldly motives, or even of yielding to 
the last infirmity of noble minds " — ambition. We think it 
is conceded by those who have most condemned the teacher y 
that the man was all this. 

This contrast between the system and the man can perhaps 
be explained. Spinoza lived in a world of abstractions. Of 
the great, stormy, wicked world outside he seems to have had 
but the dimmest idea. Nor is it possible that he should fore- 
see the uses to which his philosophy would in after years be 
applied. To himself virtue was its own sufficient law and 
motive. How little it is so to the great mass of mankind he 
may never have fully considered. Intoxicated with the 
theory of his philosophy, its practical tendency and outcome 
seem never to have been realized by him. AJl the same it is 
startling to think what consequences have flowed from the . 
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meditations of this blameless scholar in his dim little eham- 
ber at the Hagae, in Holland, where most of his life was 
spent. It may seem hard to say that what is worst in the 
atheistic, pessimistic and nihilistic disorders of our own time 
are fruits of the tree which Spinoza planted. Yet could we 
say less than this ? He seems, even while this philosophy 
made the personal Grod an impossibility to have been, in his 
way, a man of singular piety. One seems compelled to be- 
lieve that he must, after all, have recognized a divine per- 
sonality in some such way as he must have recognized a 
human personality, although his philosophy would seem to 
make each and both impossible. It is in the cloud-land of 
such speculation as his, all the same, that not only pantheism, 
but ultimately atheism have their sinister birth. The world 
is now thronged with the disciples of that philosophy into 
which the speculations of Spinoza ultimately grew, and the 
consequence is that there is not, this day, any human interest, 
of the individual, of the family, of society, of government, 
of bodv or of soul, but is threatened with dire ruin bv men 
who would be proud to call Benedict Spinoza the founder of 
their disastrous school. 

Now, the attitude of our theology 
^ttitude of CaiTin. ^^^.^rd this peculiar philosophy has been 

a result of the fundamental principles in 
each. At one or two points the theology and the philosophy 
might almost be said to touch. Spinoza believed in a law of 
things, denominated by him Necessity — not a Necessity out- 
side of Grod, but in God, and in God as the universal and 
infinite Substance — in accordance with which all things come 
to pass. He did not believe that the underlying principle of 
the universe is contingency y or that it is this puny creature, 
man, who guides the wheels of even liuman affairs. Oalvin 
believed^ for substance, in the same principle ; but for Neces- 
sity, he substituted the mind and rule of a pei-sonal* Grod. 
Spinoza believed that in proportion as man conforms himself 
to the necessary laws of his own condition and his own rela- 
tions, studies to comprehend them and live by them, he finds 
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this all-ruling Necessity beneficent to him, while the law as 
thus obeyed ensures his happiness. Calvin taught that man 
has an Infinite Father, who means all good by him, whose 
law is a provision for human happiness, whose prohibitions 
and denials are prompted by a beneficence as infinite as his 
permissions and his bounties; and that man possesses infinite 
riches of all blessing, in proportion as he can, with his whole 
heart and soul, pray as Jesus taught us to pray. Spinoza had 
a standard of excellence in human character, as high as that 
of Calvin; but the two men pointed out very opposite roads 
for reaching this; — the one by personal endeavor alone; the 
other by personal endeavor resting on, supported by, and 
filled with the efiOicacies of divine grace. 

We might briefly formulate the princi- 

^x^TT^^^"" Pl^« i" >•««?««* to which theology and the 

skeptical philosophy mutually antagonize. 
These are : (1) the divine personality ; apart from a recogni- 
tion of which there can be no religion, in any proper sense of 
the word. (2) The supernatural in general ; this the skep- 
tical philosophy necessarily denies. There is only the natural. 
Deus^ sive natura, is one of Spinoza's phrases. He knows 
only nature — though he makes nature divine ; distinguishing 
it as natura natter ans, that is, nature, as conceived in itself, 
and natura naturata, or nature as it appears in manifestation. 
These two express the universe of being. (3) Theology 
views God as in personal relations with the universe, and 
with all being, man included, alike as Creator and as Sover- 
eign. The pantheistic philosophy denies this. Alike personal 
accountability, and such personal privileges as that of prayer, 
are impossible, by this philosophy. This was the underlying 
principle in Prof. Tyndal's " prayer-test " a few years ago. 
(4) All the doctrines of grace which make so large a part of 
our theology, disappear where the skeptical philosophy gains 
admission. It becomes even doubtful whether man has an 
eternal future either to dread or to hope for. In one place 
Spinoza seems to imply that there 7nai/ be a future for man, 
where he says in effect that in some other state of being, there 
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may be a revelation of God more complete than any which is 
possible to us here. But upon this point he was really farther 
back in the dark than even some of the old pagan Greeks. 
His disciples, by whatever name called, are in a like position. 
The present, for them, is all we really know anything about, 
or can know. 

Now, upon one or two of these points, 
let a few words be added. And first, in 
regard to the divine personality. There is something appalling 
in the tremendous pre-disposition apparent in much of the 
philosophical thinking of modern times, to rule God out of his 
universe. You would almost believe that philosophy, in much 
of what it has had to say, has seemed to take it for the thing 
needing above all else to be done to prove either that there 
is no God, or else if his existence be admitted, to make the 
fact as little an influential and momentous one as possible. As 
if there were some vast human interest involved in this effort 
to prove that man is either some cog, or rivet, or miniature 
wheel, or other trifle in the mighty and awful machine of 
nature, or else a waif, a bubble, cast up, no one can tell how, 
upon the boundless sea of things, soon to be swallowed again 
in the abyss out of which he came ; or viewing him as an 
intelligence to make him the orphan of the universe, lifting 
T'ain cries to a divine Father who exists only in that deep 
desire which prompts the prayer, and feeling around in the 
darkness of his lot for a divine Hand, which is but the crea- 
tion of his own grieving thought. How earnestly have great 
thinkers set themselves to this task, as if to fail in it were to 
^ring to wreck all that men have most reason to value or to 
desire. We hold it for the most significant and by far the 
most momentous fact in the intellectual history of modern 
times, that there has been, as opposed to this philosophy, a 
theology which in harmony with the true philosophy has held 
in its place the idea of a personal God^ a Creator, a Father, a 
Redeemer, a Judge, and has insisted upon this in that form 
in which it could successfully resist the atheistic flood that 
has so threatened to overwhelm and sweep away all things. 
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God as a reality, and God as a sovereign ; these two ideas 
have stood as a rock, all during the modern period. 

Then, as regards the supernatural in 
The Supernatural In general. In another connection, when we 

General. ^ _ , i . , . 

come to consider our theology in relation 
to Modern Life, we shall have occasion to notice those ex- 
travagances as to belief in the supernatural, for which it has 
been held responsible by such writers as Mr. Lecky, in his 
" History of Rationalism," making Calvinism especially re- 
sponsible for these, and to see how far such a charge is well 
supported. For the present, we will only say that were the 
charge sustained it would make out only an incidental effect, 
not an essential feature of the system; while the effect itself 
is less to be lamented than is that necessary result of either 
the materialistic or the pantheistic philosophy, which, in 
materializing the spiritual universe and the very nature of 
man, materializes life itself, and brings man to the condition 
of a toiling, hopeless grub. In point of fact, this element of 
the supernatural in the thought, and aspiration, and hope of 
men is one of the utmost consequence. There never has been 
a period in all the history of this world when men could live 
without it; were such a time to come, we need not hesitate to 
say that the loss of this element out of human thought and 
human faith would be a calamity utterly immeasurable. Take 
this thought of the supernatural out of literature, out of the 
ethical philosophy, out of the daily thought and aspiration of 
men; banish with it faith, and hope, and every possible vision, 
however dim and faint, of a life beyond life; let the world 
and society, and the heart of man, lose utterly this conscious- 
ness of something above, beyond, something nobler than itself, 
something higher, purer, better than this material in the 
midst of which Being itself would be mired and held fast — 
imagine such a condition, and believe if you can that in such 
a world it would be possible even to live. What the world 
and life would be under such conditions, let the nihilist and 
the anarchist say. For this reason we must insist upon it 
that the theology which makes the supernatural its own chief 
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element; which makes religion a life of God himself in the 
soul; which grounds human hope not upon any of the acci- 
dents of human choice or human conduct, but upon the gra> 
cious purpose of a redeeming God; which, for all that is most 
to be desired looks away from man in what he purposes and 
what he does to God alone; and which thus fills life with 
spiritual ministries and cheers it with eternal hopes — we may 
and must insist that whatever derision such a theology may 
have to encounter, it is that element in modem thought which 
alone effectually withstands the tendency to utter earthliness, 
and all the mean and " beggarly elements " that belong to it. 

The ethical bearinsrs of our theology 

Ethical Bearings. i , ^ % • t • i 

would be more properly noticed m other 
connections. We only add, here, a few words with reference 
to that which is perhaps the largest effect of Calvinism in its 
influence upon philosophical thought itself — that is, the spirit 
of earnestness and reverence which it has inspired. The 
direct influence of theology upon philosophy has been very 
great and very salutary. We think we are not mistaken in 
saying that the philosophy now accepted and taught in the 
best schools, alike in this country and in Europe, is that for 
which we are indebted so greatly to Calvinistic Scotland. It 
is also true that the chief teachers in this philosophy were 
men bom and reared under Calvinistic influence. It is well 
known that Sir William Hamilton had, as a late writer says, 
" a special admiration for Calvin," while the student of his 
philosophy is continually meeting with evidences of his pro- 
found regard for that theological truth in the presence of 
which he always, even as a philosopher, uncovers his head. 
Dr. McCosh accepts as authentic the account which states 
that among Sir William Hamilton's last words was the prayer 
of the publican : " God, be merciful to me, a sinner !" 

Now, upon the other hand, a man rejecting w^jat this 
theology teaches, a German or French skeptic, or one like 
Hume, Mill or Spencer, what has he to steady him or guide 
him amidst the whirling vortices of speculation where he 
ventures forth ? There is no momentous interest, in his view, 
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Relations of Faith to 
Reason. 



at stake, in the question whether he goes right or goes wrong. 
To maintain his theory, whatever this may happen to be, is 
the one thing he has to do. We are not sure but the most 
important service rendered to modem thought by any agency 
whatever is that sense which our theology, truly received and 
deeply felt, inspires of the immense human interest involved 
in even the speculations of abstract philosophy. 

We only notice further that in what our 
theology teaches as to the relations of faith 
to reason, philosophy is protected against 
itself. Hamilton's doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is 
justly felt to be a dangerous one. It might seem to lead in 
the same direction as the errors of Locke and Hume. Even 
Herbert Spencer argues that, carried to its concluBions, 
Hamilton's theory, at this point, makes thought itself an im- 
possibility. But we find in the connection of the passage in' 
Hamilton this relieving utterance: "The sphere of our belief 
is much more extensive than that of our knowledge, and 
therefore when I deny that the infinite can be known, I am far 
from denying that it is, must be, and ought to be, believed.'* 
We may well thank the great thinker for this word, cast as it 
is in the very teeth of that dreary dogmatism of unbelief which 
maintains that the sum of all knowledge is to know nothing, 
and that man's faculty of faith is given him that it may be 
trampled out, like a noxious flame. 

Now, in concluding this discussion, we 
Some Points of Sum- j^^^y summarize what seem to be some of 

its results. And first, the result of that 
severe ordeal through which the representative theology of 
the Reformation has passed, has been to both ascertain and 
confirm its place in the religious thinking of mankind. That 
in its first formulation and announcement, this theology failed 
to inteij)ret accurately the teaching of Scripture upon certain 
points, ought not to surprise any one. It is as matured by 
the careful thinking of the best minds of these intervening 
centuries, that we hold to this system; and as thus viewed, we 
claim that if there be any system of thought, in either religion 
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or philosophy, which the indications of history and the pres- 
•ent facts accredit with a position of absolute stability, and for 
which they predict an assured future, it is the Calvinistic 
theology. 

We claim, next, to find in this system of teaching a marked 
intellectual and moral power; having done more to at once 
direct and stimulate the religious thought of modern times, 
than any other influence that can be named. Other systems 
have seemed to be floating about, as if searching for anchor- 
age or a harbor. Calvinism has often been seen testing its 
own soundings, and sometimes shifting its anchorage, but it 
has never been afloat. On the contrary, it has held aloft an 
unchanging signal for religious thought in all its variations, 
and even the speculations of skepticism itself have at times 
been compelled in the end to admit that if the ultimate harbor 
for human thought be not in the direction of that signal, there 
is harbor for it nowhere. Very surprising, too, has been the 
history of those doctrines of grace which have been so often 
represented as making a man careful only for his own salva- 
tion, and as so interpreting the divine purpose in human 
redemption as to make it impossible to invite any sinner 
to the Saviour, lest perchance we should be found inviting 
one whom God from all eternity has rejected and doomed. 
Calvinism in its inherent power of self -adjustment has been 
the preeminent missionary force in modem times, and it has 
been found possible to so preach it as to comprehend in 
its message an offer of pardon for human souls under every 
sky, and in every condition of hardness and degeneracy, upon 
the one condition of seeking it through faith. Finally, in 
philosophy, we find this theology rendering most important 
service through the clear doctrine it teaches as to the reality 
and personality of God, as to his relation to the universe as its 
law-giver and sovereign, as to the supernatural in general, in 
the spirit of reverence and earnestness in dealing with all high 
qnestions which it inspires, and in defining the true relations 
of faith to reason. 
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Our conclusion is that in the two domains of religious and 
philosophical thought, the history of the representative Refor- 
mation theology proves it to have ever been and to still 
remain a beneficent force which the world, itself, cannot 
afFord to lose. 



VI. 
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n. 

IN MODEEN THOUGHT. (2) IN LITEEATUEE AND SCIENCE. 

It might seem at first as if between 
1. Theology In Litera- theology and literature there could be no 

ture. P*^ . 

very intimate mutual relations. Litera- 
ture — using the word in its proper sense as concerned with 
what is termed belles lettres — ^has a distinct province of its 
own. It does not deal with speculation upon abstract themes, 
like philosophy, nor with the laws and relations of things, like 
science, nor with those yet higher themes which are the espe- 
cial province of theology. Yet while its primary purpose is to 
interest and to please, and while for what is more than this it 
depends very much upon the spirit and power of the writer, 
it gathers its material from whatever domain of knowledge 
and thought it pleases, and may use this material in whatever 
way it prefers, provided its aim and method remain properly 
literary. There will be various points, therefore, at which 
may come about contact and relation between what we dis- 
tinctively mean by literature, and what we mean by theology. 

It has been well remarked that one of 

The Peraonal Element ^^ elements in literature wh^ch peculi- 
In Literature. ... 

arly distinguish it as such is the personal- 
ity of the writer. We are reminded, in the same connection, 
that personality does not mean the same thing as egotism, 
which, says Principal Shairp, the writer to whom we are re- 
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f erring, " is a wholly different and inferior thing." It is, he 
says, what " gives to the finest literature its chief charm, that 
it is illuminated hy the presence of an elevated personality. 
Great literature," he adds, " is the emanation of a noble, or at 
least an interesting personality." * Conmion experience fully 
justifies this view. We sometimes speak of our "favorite 
books;" oftener, it may be, of our "favorite authors." And 
we use this phrase, not usually, if ever, with reference to 
abstract treatises in either science, philosophy, or theology, 
but with reference to that class of writings to which the term 
"literature," so diflicult to define with exactness, belongs. 
Those books which grow into life-companions with us become 
in time to some extent impersonations of the writers of them. 
The favorite author grows to be in process of years a kind of 
living presence. We eagerly gather up and cherish all we 
can learn of him, either as a man or as a writer; quite uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, give him a place in our innermost sanctua- 
ries of personal friendship; trust him as we do one whom we 
have fully tried, whose faults we have learned to condone, 
and whose excellences have grown upon us as we have found 
them out more perfectly: — through whom in fact we have 
been influenced in many of our opinions, and many of our 
aims in life. It may be most salutary and helpful to us if we 
thus have personal friends among the writers of great bookS| 
those gifted men who being dead yet speak, — who perhaps in 
one sense left the scene of their active life centuries ago, yet 
who are here still, and must remain here for centuries to come, 
living in their imperishable thoughts and words. 

Now, it is this personal element in Ut- 

iofa^Th^rawe!^"'^ ^'•^t'^'-e ^^^"^^ largely gives it its power to 

mould character and influence life. And 
it is because of the presence in it of such an element that the 
religion, the faith of any period may so much influence its 
literature, and through literature react again upon the whole 
life of that period and of those which follow. Great litera- 
ture, says the writer we have quoted, is due very much to the 

* " Aspects of Poetry," p. 367. 
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elevated personality of the man who produces it. But this 
personality is itself formed and filled, if it be a truly elevated 
one, by the same influences that shape, and purify and adorn 
all character. No man is, ever was, or ever will be, so great, 
as to be greater than God, and eternity, immortality and 
destiny. 

But we might infer relations such as we here speak of from 
the fact that the Bible, which is the source upon which theol- 
ogy always draws, is itself a literature; not, in itself, either a 
theology, a philosophy, or a science. The biblical writings 
are all literary in form. The historical portions so unite the 
biographical method with the historical, as that they are not 
even formal history. In every part of the Old Testament, 
spiritual instruction is presented under the forms of narrative, 
allegory, poetry, prediction; the poetry sometimes rising to 
the noblest forms of the drama, as in the book of Job, some- 
times lyrical, as the Psalms, sometimes pastoral, as in the 
Song of Songs. Ethical teaching takes the form 6f aphorism, 
as in the Proverbs, or of sententious comment upon facts of 
human experience, as in Ecclesiastes. When we come to the 
New Testament, we find the book opening with a succession 
of vivid narratives, and these followed by writings in episto- 
lary form which, while doctrinal and didactic, are still not 
treatises, for the very reason that they are epistolary ; even 
the letter to the Romans changing, so often, from the didactic 
form to recitals of personal experience, or glowing expressions 
of Christian feeling, or counsel to individuals, or messages of 
Christian friendship, or outpourings of Christian affection, as 
that we feel that it is still literature, not merely formal doctrine. 
The whole book closes with a series of wonderful pictures in 
which things to come are set forth in forms which appeal 
equally to imagination and to faith. 

It must surely be that there is a special divine purpose in 
this. What that is, we perceive as we realize how greatly 
the teaching of religion by ourselves may be enlivened and 
made more effective by infusing it as much as possible with 
the same element that gives to the Bible as literature such 
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undying charm; and also as we observe to what extent the 
Bible, as literature, has been admired, "'studied, and used hy- 
men of superior minds, especially among writers in our own 
language. We shall give some examples of this further on. 
A formal theology would have perhaps repelled these men, 
and perhaps most others, not interested especially in theolog- 
ical research. As a grand literature, it has entered into the 
world's literature, a gracious power somewhat like that min- 
istry of the Spirit which deals with the heart and life of men 
themselves. 

These are some of the points of contact, direct and indi- 
rect, between theology and literature. Theology reduces to 
form and system that spiritual instruction which the litera- 
ture of inspiration variously communicates. It gives body 
and concentration to what is there diffused and general. At 
the same time, it is kept on a line with literature by the very 
nature of those sources upon which it draws, and the nature 
of that medium, human speech in all its forms of most 
effective appeal, through which it acts upon mind and life. 
What, now, have been some of the results within the period 
we are studying ? 

A recent writer upon Greek literature, 

Christian Oratory. , i •^t.v-^-i t •, > 

as he reaches m the historical order he ib 
following the time of the great Athenian orators, opens with 
this remark: "The development of Attic prose is seen most 
clearly in the history of Attic oratory.'" He claims that the 
great orators, Lysias, ^schines, Demosthenes, were among 
the chief instruments in making the Greek language what it 
became, and imparting to the Greek prose its best qualities of 
style. The speakers of a country or an age, its preachers, its 
forensic orators, its statesmen, are not apt to receive credit 
for the service they render, directly, to literature. The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that this sort of service belongs 
mostly to those who are writers, merely, so that, if search is 
made for the men who are to be credited with especial useful- 
ness here, the great writers, rather than the great orators, are 

« " Greek Literature," by Prof. R. C. Jebb. Cf. Mahaffy, vol. ii., p. 72, gq. 
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selected. And so, theologians and preachers, except so far as 
they may have themselves been authors, would be pretty 
much ruled out of the category of those who have served 
their country or their generation by helping to form or to 
improve its literature. This is not dealing fairly with facts, 
or with men. 

' It ia very true that preachers and theologians have some- 
thing else chiefly in view, besides excellence of literary pro- 
duction. But in certain circumstances the literary service 
they render is just so much the more valuable, for that very 
reason. It is not the man who sets himself deliberately to 
attempt a piece of fine writing, who is most certain to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt. In fact, he runs a great risk of 
failure. Too much self -consciousness may be as damaging to 
a writer as to a speaker. Those preachers of the post-Refor- 
mation period, on the continent, in England, in this country, 
who have done so much for the literature of their own lan- 
guage, can have had scarcely anything less in view than mere 
literary excellence. They won the credit they have received, 
in this regard, from all fair-minded historians, just by employ- 
ing their great powers to use a certain instrument of impres- 
sion in the most effective possible way, with a view to the 
noblest possible end. In this way excellence in style may 
almost be said to have come of itself. There is a sense in 
which the end does sanctify the means. Inspired by the 
noblest motive that can address the human mind, these 
men carried the ennobling effect of their motive into the 
very words they used, and quite unconsciously to themselves, 
perhaps, learned for themselves and taught others, in this 
way, how to set the apples of gold in the pictures of silver. 
In truth, whoever would either speak well or write well, 
should begin by being thoroughly in earnest in what he 
wishes to say, and by having something to say worth saying 
well. Thorough-going conviction and earnestness, is often 
the very best teacher, alike of elocution and of rhetoric. 

Those preachers in our own language 
Representative In- ^j^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ a ^j^^ ^^^ divines " are now, 
stances. 

probably, not so much read as they should 

8 
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be. They will perhaps have their day again. But whether 
tliey do or not, it remains all the same true that certainly not 
less than any other one class of men they have made our Eng- 
lish tongue what it is ; have rendered to the literature of 
England and America that same service which France and 
Germany acknowledge in Calvin and Luther, and in the great 
preachers who have followed them. We have but to name 
Hooker, and Owen, and Baxter, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
Bunyan, and Chalmers, and Robert Hall, and John Foster ; 
and in our own country Hopkins, and Edwards, and Dwight, 
and Wayland, and Williams. These names are not to be 
overlooked, when we recall those of Addison, and Burke, 
and Goldsmith, and the author of " Junius," and Carlyle, and 
Macaulay, and Irving, and Webster, and Emerson. The 
great theologians were masters of style not less than the 
great masters in literature, and from their pulpits, as well as 
in their books, have taught the Anglo-Saxon race how to use 
in purity, beauty, and strength the Anglo-Saxon speech. 

What is of no less interest in connec- 
Theoiogry in Shakes- ^ion with this subject is a certain class of 

peare. ... . 

indications going to show how the theology 
of the period has indirectly, and yet influentially affected the 
substance of our literature, especially in some of its master- 
pieces. We are about to name what seems to us a remiark- 
able example of this, in a quarter where, perhaps, one would 
scarcely have looked for it. That Milton, a Puritan of the 
Puritans, should in his writings, poetry as well as prose, show 
the effect of influences felt by him from his earliest child- 
hood, is not strange. That religious poets, like Cowper, and 
Young, or one like Wordsworth, should exhibit the same, is 
perfectly natural. But one would hardly expect to find a 
man such as Shakespeare, belonging to an age like that of 
Elizabeth and James I., associating with such wild spirits as 
Ben Jonson, and his fellow play-wrights, immersed in theatre- 
life at one of its most dissolute periods, and in his own plays 
not only bringing upon the stage every variety of doubtful 
and disreputable as well as noble and beautiful character, but 
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sometimes in the language used offending against both pro- 
priety and morality — to find him not only to all appearance 
perfectly instructed in the tenets of a strong and true theol- 
ogy, but frequently giving expression to these in forms which 
the most exact theologian could scarcely hope to improve. 

Unless one has given some special attention to this point it 
will not be surprising if he thinks us extravagant in what we 
are here saying. We do not think that we are blind to 
Shakespeare's defects, and indeed are very far from going all 
lengths with those who eulogize him to the extent some have 
done. But there are some things in him very surprising in 
the particular to which we are now referring. It is surpris- 
ing that in plays written purely as plays, intended for the 
stage, their highest apparent purpose being to please a London 
audience, such passages as those of which we will soon quote 
a few should appear at all. The force of this is especially 
seen when we compare the dramas of Shakespeare with those 
of any other professional play-wright, either of his own or 
any subsequent time. Then, another remarkable thing is, 
the way those passages are brought in; or rather, come in. 
They are not lugged in ; there is no appearance of their being 
put there for a purpose; when the writer uses almost the very 
words of Scripture itself, you never can imagine him as hav- 
ing done it as if casting about for some Scripture phraseology 
to be interwoven with his own. These passages come in as 
naturally as when you quote a text in a sermon; they might 
almost be said to indicate a habit of mind, as if it were by no 
means unusual in him to have thoughts upon these high 
themes, and to view the character and the acts of men in the 
light of the supreme oracles. 

How all this comes to be true of Shakes- 
Some Examples. V VI ^ V i? ^1 

peare we may be able to show further on; 
for the present, please note a few examples. There is, for in- 
stance, a thought thoroughly Augustinian, in a passage of 
the play of Romeo and Juliet, where Shakespeare compares 
the good and evil in man, to those properties found sometimes 
in plants, which may act either as poison or as medicine. 
Thus he says: 
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** Two 8U(;h opposed kinf^s encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, g^race and rude will : 
And wliere the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up the plant." 

In his poem of " Lucrece," a rather strange place for a 
theology to appear, he says, to a like effect: 

" The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with Q-race, 
For there it revels; and when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for remission prays." 

Another strong doctrinal thought appears in " Measure for 
Measure," where a sister, in pleading with an unjust and cor- 
rupt judge for the life of her brother, exclaims, " Why, all the 
souls that were, were forfeit once," and then adds : 

" And he that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ?" 

Then, in another of his plays, we find these words: 

" He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister." 

We almost seem again to hear Paul saying: " God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty." In the same connection he refers to some 
Scripture examples, when he says: 

" So Holy "Writ in babes hath judgment shown. 
When judges have been babes," 

—a plain allusion to the child Samuel, and Eli, the High 
Priest and Judge: 

" Great fioods have flown 
From simple sources," 

which reminds us of Moses smiting the rock at Horeb, 

" And great seas have dried 
"When miracles have by tlie greatest been denied," 

— the passage of the Red Sea. Then he goes on in the ex- 
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pression of a sentiment which has rarely been. uttered in 
language at once so truthful and so reverent : 

" It is not so with him that all thiags knows 
As 'tis with us that square our guess by shows ; 
But most it is presumptuous in us, when — 
The help of heaven we count the acts of men." 

The supremacy of divine Providence is in a like way recog- 
nized in another play, that of Richard the Second, when the 
Duke of York describes the triumphal entry of Bolingbroke, 
soon to become Henry IV., into London, with the deposed 
King, Richard II., meanly dressed and meanly mounted borne 
along as prisoner, while " no joyful tongue gave him his wel- 
come home;" a sight so sad, 

" That had not Grod, for some strong purpose, steeled 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him ;" 

and adds: 

" But heaven hath shared in these events, 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents." 

One of the beautiful passages in Shakespeare is that in 
"which Henry IV. speaks of his purpose to organize a crusade 
against the Saracens in Palestine: 

" To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross;" 

and the most awful passage, that in which the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort is described. The pious King, Henry VI., 
Tvith some of his lords, stands by the couch as the wicked 
cardinal is seized, while he yet lives, with all the terrors of 
the second death. As, finally, he breathes his last, the King 
speaks: 

'* King. — Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ; 

Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkest on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies and gives no sign. God, forgive him! 
Wofrwick.—^ bad a death argues a monstrous life. 
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King. — Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

Close up his eyes and draw the curtain close ; 
And let us to meditation." 

From what source these exquisite lines: 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes," 

got their inspiration, we can hardly doubt, when we think, 
either of those words, " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive;" or of those others,' " Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy." 

We might thus go on to almost any extent. We have in a 
hasty examination counted nearly a hundred places in which 
these allusions to scripture, and utterances of truth fundamental 
in Christian doctrine, more or less evident, occur; as in Hamlet's 
saying, " There's a special Providence in the fall of a spar- 
row." The remarkable thing is not, as said before, that such 
things should occasionally appear. They can perhaps be 
found elsewhere in similar associations, by much searching, 
where they are just spoken in character by persons of the 
drama. The remarkable thing really is, that in Shakespeare 
they occur in such abundance, and that they come so naturally 
in the flow of the thought, without the slightest sign of any- 
thing forced or mechanical. 

Xow, by a comparison of dates, we find 
that the most impressible period of Shakes- 
peare's life occurred at a time when it is historically evident 
that from the English pulpit a strong scriptural doctrine was 
heard; and when we mav not hesitate to sav that in families 
such as that of John Shakespeare in Stratford, such doctrine 
was believed and taught. He was born in 1564. In 1571, 
seven vears later, the Thirtv-Xine Articles became the doc- 
trinal symbol of the Church of England. Framed by Cran- 
mer, in correspondence with Calvin, Bucer, and other theo- 
logians of the continent; submitted for approval to John 
Knox himself, these articles are fully as Calvinistic as the 
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Westminster Confession. The ministry which young William 
Shakespeare attended upon in the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where he now lies buried, was, we may fairly assume, 
of the same doctrinal type. His father was a man of serious 
character, holding a highly respectable position in society, at 
a time when such men were religious almost as a matter of 
course. You see, then, in these writings, the effect of all this 
early impression. To that early impression we owe it that 
these dramas are redeemed as they are by passages such as 
have been quoted, among the very noblest, alike as literature 
and for the sentiment they enforce, in the English language. 

At the risk of detaining the reader here 
too long we must briefly notice the 
glimpses we have in another class of Shakespeare's writings, 
of the effect upon him, in spite of all the evil he may have ex- 
perienced as the result of his later associations, of the good 
teaching he seems to have had. How he dealt with certain 
matters of conscience, in their relation to himself, some of his 
sonnets show; in which very touching confessions are some- 
times found of errors, and worse than mere errors, into which 
he is known to have fallen; and in which, too — that is, in the 
sonnets — one reads between the lines a consciousness that the 
life he led while a London play-wright, was not the highest he 
might have aspired to. Take these lines from one of the 
sonnets as an example of the searching introspection which at 
times, at least, he practiced: 

" Alas, 'tis tnie, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view. 
Gor'd mine own thoughts, made cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new. 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely — " 

In another place he seems to allude to the associations to 
which the stage had introduced him, and to their effect upon 
him, where he complains of the " fortune," as he calls it, 

" That did not better for my Hfe provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
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Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

It is known that Shakespeare retired from London to his 

country home at Stratford while still in the prime of life and 

the very climax of his fame. It is known, besides, that he 

never took much interest in the publication of his writings, 

and hardly seems to have placed much value upon them. One 

can almost believe that there was in him something of that 

feeling which Walter Scott once expressed to our own Irving 

when he told him that he did not put his novels into the 

hands of his children, nor allow them to know much of what 

he was doing in his literary work, lest they should be better 

aware than he wished them to be of their father's follies. 

There is a question regarding the doc- 
John Milton. His ^ . , .^. /• t i ■nfi.L ■!_• i. -^ 

" Christian Doctrine." trinal position 01 John Milton which it 

might be interesting to study, if we had 
time. About one hundred and fifty years after Milton's 
death, that is, in 1823, a book written by him, though left 
unfinished, entitled "Treatise of Christian Doctrine," was 
published. Upon the ground of this treatise, Milton has been 
claimed as a Sociniaii. It seems to have been his latest work, 
and he died before it was complete. We think that a careful 
examination of the book will make it clear that Milton cannot 
be claimed as a Sociniaii. The utmost that could be said is 
that ill it he seems to revive the old Arian and Athanasian 
controversy, leaning to the former, or rather to what is called 
Semi- Arian ism. We understand him to admit the divinity of 
our Lord and his oneness with the Father. God, he says, 
might rather be called the maker (opifex) of Adam, out of the 
dust of the ground, than his Father; but of the Son, pro- 
duced out of his own substance (ex substantia ejus) he was 
truly the Father. He seems, however, to doubt the absolute 
eternitf/ of the Son — that is, his eternal pre-existence — though 
recognizing him as " before all things," and to think there 
must be in him a certain inferiority and subordination. . It is 
purely a speculation as to how we shall receive and under- 
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stand oiir Lord's divinity, which after all he seems to us not 
at all to deny. The general Calvinistic tone of his great 
poem, " The Paradise Lost," those certainly will not question 
who make this, as some do, in these days, who so sharply criti- 
cise the poem, its great and peculiar fault. How much of the 
grandeur of the poem is due to the recognition in it of the 
highest Christian truth, it is quite as unnecessary to urge. 

Traces of indirect yet decided influence 

Bacon, Addison, Mac- « ^, i i» <» t • 

jj^ij^y from the source we speak oi are found in 

every part of our literary history, and 
most in that which is most notable. Whoever recalls Bacon's 
essays with attention must be struck with the richness of the 
scriptural and even the theological deposit found there. The 
gems with which they sparkle most are those gathered from 
the deepest mines of God's own truth. Addison, the son of 
a clergyman, was himself a Christian, and even a theologian, 
so that from the papers in his " Spectator " a collection has 
been made and several times reprinted, under the title of 
*' Evidences of Christianity." Few men have done more to 
form our English speech than these two. Macaulay was the 
«on of a leader among the evangelical Christians of England, 
and in all his writings shows the traces of his origin. 

We must still claim space to name as 

George Eliot, -n ^ ^« ^ r j.\. ' i • j 

illustrative examples of their own kind 
two writers whose name and memory are still fresh amongst 
all English-speaking people. We mean Carlyle and George 
Eliot. The " Life " of this last named gifted person, written 
by her husband, brings to light many things regarding her 
which have not hitherto been well understood. Alike her 
religious history and her attitude toward religion itself, it has 
been very difficult to ascertain from her writings. Certainly, 
so far as we are acquainted with these writings, we should say 
that there is a religious tone in them all. Religious charac- 
ters are often introduced, and while this is so, we are not 
aware that there is any such caricaturing of religious people 
and ministers, as one finds so plentiful, for example, in Thack- 
eray and Dickens. We do not recall either a Rev. Charles 
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Honeyman or an Elder Stiggins in any of her stories. Those 
more familiar with her writings may have a different impres- 
sion, but our own impression is that she intended in her writ- 
ings to treat religion always with respect, and that while 
using in the interest of her story the various phases of religious 
character which are seen around us( she always intended to 
have the portrait just and never under cover of a satire aimed 
shafts at the convictions and sensibilities of religious people. 
It appears, also, by her " Life " that there is no skeptical 
school that can claim her as belonging to it. At one time, 
while still quite young, she seems to have been in a measure 
fascinated with th^ sort of rationalistic reading of New 
Testament history of which Strauss in his " Life of Jesus '* 
furnishes such a conspicuous example. Yet, if one may judge 
by letters written after she had been engaged for some m.onths 
upon her translation of that book, the book itself, as if upon 
some homoeopathic principle, seems to have worked almost a 
cure. She grew fearfully tired of it; was disgusted with its 
pettifogging way of reading and interpreting the record, 
especially in every case of miracle ; became in fact, as she 
expressed it, " Strauss-sick." No rationalist or pantheist, or* 
agnostic school was ever authorized to number her with its 
disciples. Perhaps she was more or less influenced by them 
all. At any rate, she seems to have held a position in religion 
very much her own, dissatisfied with mere negations, having 
no sympathy with any form of antagonism to Christianity, 
and apparently holding a creed of her own, in which she recog- 
nized a certain measure of truth in all historical religions, 
although strangely won by the character and teachings of 
Jesus, and often, in her letters, quoting sententious and sig- 
nificant passages from the epistles of Paul. 

The reader will perhaps recall how her earliest strong relig- 
ious impressions were received from the daughters of a Bap- 
tist minister who were her teachers. In her experience at 
that time tliere was much of intenseness, amounting almost to 
a religious passion. It would seem as if, as was natural, there 
came after a time a reaction. Just at that critical moment a 
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friendship formed with certain families who had adopted the 
current rationalistic views, produced, as was to be expected in 
a mind like hers, an effect which lasted through life. Yet it 
seems to be quite clear that the impression of that early relig- 
ious experience never quite left her, and that she may have 
owed more than she herself was ever aware to that brief 
period of contact with the plain and strong New Testament 
teaching heard from the English Baptist pulpit. 

The best characterization of Carlyle, at 
* ' our present point of view, that we have 

seen, is that which styles him " a Puritan who had lost his 
creed."* There was, indeed, as another writer has said, an 
" original substratum" of Puritanism in him. Tip to a certain 
point, he was all that the most pronounced of the old Puritan 
theologians were. That is to say, there was for him a Law in 
the universe and an accountability of man to that law; and 
his conception of this was as intense as was ever that of an 
Owen or a Jonathan Edwards. No writer has set forth the 
fact of it in language of such tremendous force. But as to 
the Author and Administrator of this law, he seems always 
uncertain. As Principal Shairp says of him : *' He had, no 
one can doubt, a real belief in the everlasting Mind behind 
nature and historv? But what was the character of this 
Mind, what its attitude towards man, this was a question he 
would probably have put aside with some impatience." It 
was just at this point that the "creed" taught him in the 
Presbyterian home and the Presbyterian kirk of his early life, 
became " lost " to him. Whether, after all, he was really a 
pantheist, who can say ? What a difference it would have 
made with Carlyle, with what a relieving light it might have 
illumined that rugged face, with its overcast of unspeakable 
melancholy, and how much more a beneficent power in mod- 
em thought he might himself have been, if he had hept^ not 
"lost, his Puritan creed!" At the same time, there is a sense 
in which the stern and strong Scotch Presbyterian theology 
of the olden age, speaks in Carlyle on almost every page. 
* Sir Henry Taylor, quoted by Principal Shairp. 
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But we are dwelling too long upon 
Theoiogry Influences instances, and must hasten to indicate, for 

Literature. ' . , ' 

the sake of being more specific, two or 
three particulars in which theology influences literature, and 
in which such influence is greatly needed. 

The first is in respect to its themes, the 

matter with which it deals. There is a 
remarkable tendency in literature to deteriorate. Its great 
periods, in any nation or race, are usually brought on by a 
working together of events and causes tending to develop 
and to exercise the nobler human faculties. It was so with 
Grecian literature, so with the Roman, and has been so in 
the intellectual history of modern nations. The noblest 
products of human genius in the modem period have appeared 
at those times, as in that age of Spanish history, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when conquest and discovery had 
made the nation great, and writers like Lope de Vega and 
Calderon won for her a still worthier renown; or as under 
the reign of Elizabeth in England, when men were summoned 
to undertakings in war, in voyages of discovery, in commerce, 
adapted to rouse into action every variety of human faculty; 
or in times like that in which Milton lived, when great ques- 
tions of the most serious and lasting import had to be con- 
sidered and decided; or as in our own country, whose greatest 
masters in literature began to write while the impulses bom 
of a nation's struggle for freedom were still powerful amongst 
us. When, following such a period as those indicated the 
general life of a people becomes common-place and merce- 
nary, the effect is seen in its literature sooner, almost, than 
anywhere else. Men write, then, not because they have that 
to say which compels utterance, not because they are weary 
with forbearing, like the old prophet, and cannot stay; but 
they write for pay or for praise; they suit themselves to 
whatever happens to be the popular taste, and in pandering 
to it pervert it still more and more. 

Now, there can be no great literature without great themes; 
and unless there were some source from which tendencies 
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such as we now speak of could draw correction, the literary- 
outlook for any people would be hopeless enough. That 
literature which deals with the ephemeral must itself be 
ephemeral, and that only which deals with the things that 
always remain the same and must, always appeal to human 
consciousness and human experience with the same power, 
can itself be lasting. And not only so, but the literature 
which is to keep a hold upon the human interest and be itself 
immortal must deal with these things truly, honestly and 
worthily. One of the writers least known or valued in this 
age is Voltaire; yet he was a man of surpassing genius, and 
in his own time was more famous, his name n\ore often in 
men's mouths than almost any man then living. Pope was 
in his own age a vast literary power, and his works are still 
in some sort classic. But there is more of that sort of life 
which lives in the lives and hearts of men in Gray's " Elegy" 
than, we had almost said, in all Pope's writings put together. 
Critics like Professor Lowell have fully recognized and con- 
fessed the fact, that it is this element in literature which 
both ennobles it and immortalizes it. He is no friend to the 
literature of his country or age, then, who would make it 
-skeptical, worldly, or frivolous; who holds it to be legitimate 
humor to make light of serious things, and a mark of genius 
to have no faith. Upon the other hand, there are no men 
who are doing more to conserve and elevate even the litera- 
ture of their country than those who, whether working 
directly to that end or not, are most fgrcefully inculcating, 
alike in the cultivated and the uncultivated, that sense of the 
highest things, which lifts men up toward the sphere of those 
things themselves, and which in this world is the only power 
that can save men from being utterly material, groveling and 
sensual. 

Next, theoloffv has a sphere of influence 

2. Its Critical Method. . .. \ ^'^ ^ .^ -^^ 7 ^j. ^ 

m literature, as respects its critical methoa. 
One who reads Taine's "English Literature," or Draper's 
*' Litellectual Development of Europe," has in each of them 
an example of what irreligion may do to inspire a faulty and 
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pernicious critical method. The causes and sources of lite- 
rary growth and literary peculiarity are, in the view of these 
writers, almost wholly material, or at least earthly. The face 
of the country, the climate, political conditions, racial cus- 
toms, commercial habits and intercourse, — these and such as 
these they tell us explain the characters of a nation's literary 
product, and even in some degree furnish laws for criticism 
itself. Taking this low point of view, Taine in his criticisms 
undervalues all in our literature that can be supposed to have 
its inspiration at any higher source. He makes a jest of Mil- 
ton's " Paradise Lost." This wliole school of criticism tries 
whatever it handles by tests that never range beyond what is 
of this world. It finds no higher province for the writer 
than just to represent the manners, the passions, the life of 
the age to which he belongs, and wherever it finds him. soar- 
ing beyond these turns from him in disdaiiv Now, a true 
and just criticism will begin by allowing to literature — ^being 
as it is the embodiment of intellectual activity in its best 
forms — by allowing to it as wide and as high a sphere as the 
human mind, with all helps, even those which are divine, can 
reach; and it will estimate its value in proportion to that 
which it does in elevating and improving the whole nature of" 
man. 

Then, thirdly, in its moral tone. We 

3. Its Moral Tone. , , i -i • j v 

have perhaps already said enough upon 
this point. It is sufficient to repeat, that, as the history and 
present condition of « the literature of different nations shows, 
irreligion, or a false religion, or a weak and wavering religion 
is sure to be accompanied by a corrupt literature. The moral 
tone of a nation's literary product is determined by that of 
its society, and this is determined by the sort of religion 
which there prevails. 

We have perhaps already dwelt too 
II. Theology and ^^^^ upon this part of the general subject, 

and must pass to the second one — the rela- 
tions of theology with science. We will say, to begin, that 
the relations of theology, and religion in general, with science, 
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as expressed in history and in present facts, have been most 
outrageously misrepresented. It is needless to repeat what 
has been so often said, how the very title to Dr. Draper's 
book, " The Conflict of Religion with Science," misrepresents 
facts; or to dwell at much length upon the historical fact that 
when the Church of Rome saw fit to persecute such men as 
Roger Bacon and Galileo, it was not religion, least of all 
Christianity, which set itself thus in deadly opposition to 
scientific research, but that same power which was yet more 
deadly in its hostility to religion itself, when primitive, 
scriptural and apostolic. 

Our own theologians sometimes over- 

Attitude Toward the ^^^^^ ^^^^ matter. Thus, in the elaborate 
Copernican System. ^ ' 

work of J)r. Shields, of Princeton, his 

" Final Philosophy," we find this statement : " Calvin intro- 
duced his commentary on Genesis by stigmatizing as utter re- 
probates those who would deny that the circuit of the heavens 
is finite, and the earth placed like a little globe at the center." 
Now, what Calvin says, at the place referred to, the beginning 
of his commentary on Genesis, is in a single sentence, and 
and there is not a word in it that stigmatizes anybody, nor is 
there anything more than a quiet statement of what Calvin 
believed as to the matter in hand — the new astronomical 
system of Copernicus. It is quite true that the theologians, 
when the Copernican system of astronomy was first announced, 
were some of them over-hasty in declaring themselves against 
it. But they were not alone in this. Lord Bacon, himself, 
stands amongst the foremost of such critics. He says, in one 
place: "There are, in the system of Copernicus, many and 
grave difficulties; for the three-fold motion with which he en- 
cumbers the earth is a serious inconvenience, and the separa- 
tion of the sun from the planets, with which he has so many 
affections in common, is likewise a harsh step; and the intro- 
duction of so many immovable bodies in nature, as when he 
makes the sun and stars immovable, the bodies which are pecu- 
liarly lucid and radiant, and his making the moon adhere to 
the earth in a sort of epicycle, and some other things which 
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he assumes, are proceedings which mark a man who thinks 
nothing of introducing fictions of any kind into nature, pro- 
vided his calculations turn out well." * We are so habituated 
to esteem the principles of the Copernican system of astron- 
omy well nigh axiomatic, that we cannot feel otherwise than 
astonished at finding a man like Bacon characterizing its lead- 
ing elements as fiction. But while Bacon rejected this system 
Milton accepted it, as did Bishop Wilkins and others; show- 
ing that some, at least, of the men devoted to theological 
study and religious writing were more generous to science, in 
this case, than Bacon himself. 

One of the reasons why theologians like 
^^iteasonsandjustiflca- q^i^^j,^ Turretin, and even Melancthon, 

hesitated to accept the new system was, 
that as has occurred over and over again since, the new teach- 
ing was seized upon at once by the enemies of Christianity, 
as, for example, Giordano Bruno, the pantheist, as an instru- 
ment of attack. The theologians did not, as they might, and 
as would have been wiser, if they had been prepared for it, 
frankly accept the system and then show how perfectly con- 
sistent it is with their theology, and with correct interpreta- 
tions of scripture; but they felt themselves obliged to chaUenge 
it as at least an object of suspicion. And this leads us to say, 
in a word, that this disposition in theologians does not deserve 
the stigma which a certain class of writers seeks to fasten upon 
it. When an earnest and watchful man of science finds some 
new theory advanced which comes in conflict with perhaps 
long accepted principles, he challenges it at once. It is a 
familiar fact that not any one of the new theories in science 
which in the last thirty or forty years have so much attracted 
attention, has passed without challenge among scientists them- 
selves. Scientific specialists have said as hard things of each 
other, and of each other's theories, as ever any theologian has 
said of them. Now, we should like to know how it comes to 
pass that of all men in this world the theologian alone must 

*> Bacon's Works, vol. ii., p. 577. " Description of the Intellectual Globe,** 
Oh. vi. 
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shut his mouth when that science of which he is himself a 
teacher, is attacked, or even seems to be, in its first principles, 
and how it is, that he alone of all men becomes a bigot and a 
persecutor when he objects to new teaching that seems to him 
false. The outcry against theologians, as enemies to science, 
and as blind slaves to dogma, is itself just about the most per- 
fect exhibition of bigotry and of littleness of mind that a man 
could lay his hands on. 

But the later history of this matter is 

Some Later History. , ^ . t . ^ ^. mi • ^ 

interesting and instructive. The writer of 
this is old enough to remember well the time when first, since 
that old Copernican struggle, physical science and theology 
came into any serious collision. This collision grew out of 
those discoveries made in the crust of the earth, upon which 
the science of geology, in its present method of teaching, is 
founded. It is not so very long ago, therefore, that those 
questions now pending were first started, and considering the 
immense territory of scientific fact to be explored, we are jus- 
tified in maintaining that the specialists in science are not yet 
in a position to be, with propriety, very dogmatic, or to de- 
mand of us that we shall surrender to them at discretion. 

The first form of the collision, of course, was the claim, on 
the part of the geologists, that the earth must be much older 
than the six thousand years of accepted chronology, and also 
that the revelations made by the earth's strata, as they were 
explored and classified, made it impossible that the story of 
the creation found in the first chapter of Genesis should be 
literally true. The facts upon which they proceeded are now 
undoubted, and are among the most familiar of all facts; but 
many yet living must remember well the astonishment and 
alarm which were felt, when they were first announced. Up 
to that time, so far as we know, people everywhere had taken 
it for a point of faith that this world was about six thousand 
years old; that the work of creation was done in six literal 
days; and that the first appearance upon the earth of vegetable 
and animal life was that which then occurred. When the 
geologists came forward with their new theory, and they 
9 
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Heemed thuH about to discredit a part of the Bible upon which 
all the remainder of the record appears so much to rest, 
(yhristians and Christian teachers were both alarmed and in- 
dignant. We hold that it was perfectly right, that it was a 
duty for them to challenge the new teaching, although a more 
generous spirit might doubtless have been shown toward each 
other, as gradually it began to dawn upon some of the more 
clear-sighted that the question, after all, was one of exegesis 
almost entirely, and that it was not necessary that the truth 
of the Bible should stand or fall with the possibility of in- 
terpnjting the days of creation as six literal days. When 
Prof. Tayler Lewis came forward with his admirable book 
upon this subject he was fiercely attacked, though not always 
by theologians. The severest of all his assailants was no less 
a person than an eminent professor in an eastern college, who 
now announces himself as an evolutionist, though one of a 
rather moderate type. 

In due time, this controversy was put to rest upon the 
ground that a new interpretation of the Mosaic history of 
creation was perfectly consistent with the most rigid doctrine 
of Scripture inspiration. Then came Darwin's doctrine of the 
origin of species and the descent of man, complicated with 
some very wild notions, as to the age of man on the earth — 
the antiquity of the human race. The battle on these points 
is perhaps not yet ended. 

We will now, in closing, add these con- 
ch «inK ConsUlonitions. .i^. ^ n ■» it-, 

sulerations, as suggested by what hasJbeen 
said: 

1. The first is as to the fewness of the points at which, even 
according to what the most hostile scientist would claim, the- 
ology and science are, or have ever been, in conflict. As to the 
great bo<iy of scientific teaching, there is no controversy what- 
ever, never has been. And in the prosecution of inquiry over 
this broad field, there are no more enthusiastic workers than 
believers in revelation and in the whole system of Christian 
doctrine. Theology recognizes the two great Books of Nature 
and of Revelation, and urges the study of both, as being both 
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alike the utterances and self -manifestation of the Infinite God. 
Upon two or three vital matters some scientists advance 
theories which the theologians challenge, just as other scien- 
tists have also challenged them. What is there in that to be 
represented as a crime against science and the enlightenment 
of the age ? 

2. In the next place, the attitude of theology, as respects 
the questions now at issue, is not one of hostility to science, but 
of doubt and challenge as to certain novel theories in what is 
claimed as science. Whether these theories are science or 
not, is a point yet unproven, by the confession of their 
originators and most distinguished supporters. Mr. Darwin 
never claimed to have finally substantiated his theory as to 
species and as to the origin of man by facts scientifically- 
ascertained and verified. Prof. Tyndall recognizes the hope- 
less gaps in the evidence. Meantime there are men, equally 
entitled to confidence with these, who call in question the 
whole theory. As to the antiquity of the race and the ex- 
tension of the human period over hundreds of thousand, even 
millions of years, Prof. Huxley himself not very long ago 
warned the extravagant advocates of that idea that their evic 
dence is exceedingly limited in amount, and very doubtful in 
character. Is it a crime in theologians that they do not yield 
vital doctrines at the demand of theories which are only half 
convinced of their own truth ? Is it a thing to demand of 
theologians more than of other men, that they surrender 
before even they know who it is that calls upon them to pull 
down their flag ? 

3. And once more, it is the truth that the attitude of 
theology is not uncompromising, and blindly adhesive to a 
position once taken, simply because it has been taken. So far 
as we know, it is admitted on all hands amongst theologians, 
that in these new doctrines there is a certain amount of truth; 
as was the case with that which geology brought forward in 
its first formulation as a science. What this truth is, where 
it is, and how much it amounts to, they are as anxious to 
know as anybody. They are, from their own point of view, 
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Studying the questions involyed, and it will be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, that so much of truth as science 
establishes theology will admit, and will so admit it without 
surrendering any truth of Christianity, nor weakening any of 
its defences. For nothing can be more certain than that as it 
is one God whose manifestations of himself are in Nature and 
in Revelation, so truth, which in the last analysis is simply 
the knowledge of God in his word and his works, is one. The 
organ of the universe has many keys and many stops, but its 
music is an infinite harmony. 

4. Last of all, it is not too much to say, that as materialistic 
science will never either account for the universe nor fully 
expound its laws, so must the Calvinistic doctrine of Gk>d 
supply the fatal defect — a doctrine of God not compromising, 
timid, yielding, but one which shall assert for the Creator and 
Sovereign of the universe all his divine right to recognition 
and homage. We may say with truth that the key to the 
deepest problems of science is in the theology that most 
strenuously maintains the being, the activity, and the pre* 
rogative of him who weighs the mountains in scales and the 
hills in a balance, and who takes up the isles as a very little 
thing. 
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IN HODKBN LIFE. (l) REPRE8BNTATIVE HISTORICAL 

CHARACTER. 

The visitor in Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
i^ln^^^T" 7«T sure to number among the objects of 

interest in one of the most interesting 
cities of the whole world, four ancient edifices, all upon what 
we may call one long street, although in various parts of its 
whole length called by different names. The street runs up- 
ward for much of the way along a gradual slope, this part of 
it having received its monkish name of Canongate fully seven 
centuries ago, while many of the quaint old houses, standing 
on either side of it, date back almost as far. As we reach the 
crown of the slope, the name of Canongate is appropriately 
changed to High street. Still keeping on, for the walk is a 
long one, we pass a network of cross-streets and come out into 
Castle street which runs steeply up to the height from which 
one looks down on every side upon the whole city lying at his 
feet, with the sea and its white sails and its smoking steamers 
in the far distance. 

At the foot of the long slope up which the Canongate runs, 
is a palace. On that crowning height at which we finally 
arrive as we go up is a castle. Nearly midway between them 
is a church, and near the church a quaint old dwelling, built 
hundreds of years ago and preserved in all its quaintness as a 
relic of past times. Over the door, as you enter, you see the 
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inscription, " Lufe God aboue all, and your neighbor as your- 
self." 

Now, it is a fair question, in which of these four edifices 

there is most of real Scottish history — the Palace of Holyrood, 

li^dinburgh Castle, the Church of St. Giles, or the house that 

-^'as once the home of John Knox. Or rather, grouping them, 

{V which do we find most of what is essential to a true philoso- 

Jjy of Scottish history— the palace and the castle, or the 

urch and the parsonage ? We suppose that for almost any 

on^ \<i,pj.e would be most of curious interest, of a certain to- 

jxxs,iX^ic X. ^j.ggt, in the palace and next in the castle. The 

mere story ^ ^ . j^^ Scottish annals is there, and it is there with 

associations that ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ thrilling. But we soon oh- 

serve bow silent and empty v,. ^^.^^ ^^^ ^^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 

except for the visitors whom curiosity . v^^ings there; a typeof 
much else that was once seemingly so mofb^^ntous, yet is now 
like the fallen fabric of a vision. In the malL-^ ^^11, at Holy- 
rood, where so many scenes of gay festivity hSv^ ^^^^ ^^ 
nessed, and where matters of state affecting all BA^ope have 
so often been considered and decided, all one sees W^ remind 
him of what it was is the row of pictures on either sic^^ ^ 
of Scottish Kings, 106 in number, assuming to reach froLmthe 
time of Fergus, three hundred years before the ChristianTeni, 
to James VII., or the Pretender, as England called him. .jyj 
one studies these he is very soon struck with the fact that tl^er 
all seem to have been painted by the same hand; the famif 
likeness is quite too real to be genuine; — every one of theii 
with a nose, as Scott makes Crystal Crof tangrie say, " like th< 
knocker of a door." These suspicions are soon confirmed asj 
it is ascertained that all of them anterior to and including that! 
of Charles the Second were painted under the reign of thatj 
monarch. Yet these spurious portraits of Kings — how mucl 
they resemble a great part of what we read of in history ! — a^ 
great part, in fact, of that in history which most interests us ! 
At the castle, again, you are shown the Scottish regalia, care- 
fully preserved in a room set apart for this purpose, — a crown, 
a sceptre, a sword of state, and a silver rod of office, once the 
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symbol of some high function, perhaps that of the Lord 
Treasurer. There is a picture of Queen Mary in another 
room, as there is of her ill-fated husband, Damley, at the 
palace, and on the ramparts you find the big cannon, four 
hundred years old, once the pride of the castle, but now for 
two hundred years standing there, with a hole near the breech, 
where the excess of loyal powder fired off in honor of a visit 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., burst through. 
Of all which palace or castle represents, in Scottish history, 
we may fairly ask, how much remains in the Scotland of to- 
day ? Would you not far sooner select the homely old church 
and the homely old parsonage, as symbols of that in Scottish 
history which made Scotland what it is ? Will not a time 
come when any fair-minded historian will do the same thing ? 

A visitor in London, or Paris, might make similar observa- 
tions and be stimulated to similar reflections in either of those 
cities. There is a history hack of what we call history that 
is, after all, the real histoiy; and we have not learned what 
we most of all need to^know, till we have worked our way 
through to that. In what we have now immediately in hand, 
we confine ourselves chiefly to a notice of certain types of his- 
torical character as representative of the element in history to 
which we are now referring, and to the manner in which such 
character has made itself felt in the shaping of modern life in 
society, in manners and morals, in laws, in national institu- 
tions, in the blessings and guarantees of freedom in general. 

It is noticeable how much the tone of 

Typ^ of Historical ijigtorical and other writers has changed 

Character. ... 

of late years, in their allusions to such 
types of character as we have in the Scottish Covenanters, 
the English and American Puritans, the Calvinists of Holland, 
of France, and of Geneva. Some writers, like Bancroft, have 
come very near to doing full justice to these. Some essayists, 
like Macaulay, have made the Puritans, especially, the subject 
of brilliant eulogy. A still later historian, Mr. Green, has 
swept away whole clouds of misrepresentation and slander, 
as applied more particularly to the Puritans of Cromwell's 
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time; while years ago Carlyle put all English readers in a way 
of arriving at correct results as to the character and deeds of 
Cromwell himself. 

But we have not yet done hearing the 
word " Puritan " employed as synonymous 
with a sour and narrow fanaticism; while the extreme type of 
Calvinistic rigor in Covenanter or in Huguenot is by multi- 
tudes of people still held to be the true one. What Macau- 
lay's biographer said of English readers sixty years ago, the 
time when the essay on Milton was written, while it was 
almost universally true then, is still too much so even yet. 
At that time, says Mr. Trevelyan, " the great body of English 
readers . . . had been accustomed to draw their informa- 
tion " on these subjects, " from Hume's history, and their 
sentiments from Scott's novels." Hume was not only an in- 
fidel, but he was a partisan of the House of Stuart; while 
Scott was a churchman and a Tory. In 1825, when Macau- 
lay's essay on Milton was published, such a passage as that in 
Hume, where he comments upon the prayer to which Crom- 
well was heard to give utterance a day or two before his 
death, would probably pass for history. Hume says (we 
quote it as a sample of the style in which this whole subject 
was once treated by writers supposed to tell the truth) : " He 
himself [Cromwell] was overheard offering up his addresses to 
heaven ; and so far had the illusions of fanaticism prevailed 
over the plainest dictates of natural morality, that he assumed 
more the character of a mediator interceding for his people, 
than that of a criminal whose atrocious violations of social 
duty had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the 
severest vengeance." * Now, what was this prayer, breathing 
thus the spirit of hypocrisy and fanaticism : remember that* it 
was offered in private, without knowledge that it was heard 
by any human ear, and least of all that the words of it were 
to become historical. This was the prayer: 

" Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I 
am in covenant with thee through grace. And I may, I will, 

1 "History of England," vol. v., p. 413. 
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come to tliee for thy people. Thoa hast nuule me. thoa^ 
Yerv onworthT, a mean instrament to do them some c^wd. and 
thee seirice; and many of them have set too high a value 
upon me, though others wish and would be glad of my death. 
Lord, however thon do dispose of me. eontinae and go on to 
do good for them. Give them consistency of judgment, one 
heart, and mutual love: and go on to deliver them, and with 
the work of reformation ; and make the name of Christ 
glorious in the world. Teach those who look too much on 
thy instrument to depend more on thyself. Pardon such as 
desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm« for they are 
thy people too. And pardon the folly of this short prayer, 
even for Christ's sake. And srive us a s^hxI nieht. if it be 
thy pleasure. Amen.^ 

This was, indeed, an intercessory prayer, as Hume says; 
but must not a man's sense of justice be utterly beclouded by 
his prejudices when he calls it the utterance of a fanatic or a 
hypocrite ? If ever a dying patriot prayed for his country 
in all humility, sincerity, and overmastering love, with for- 
giveness of his enemies, Cromwell did so on that night as he 
lay at death's door. 

We suppose that now most intelligent people do justice to 
this great, though singular man. He had faults which were 
partly those personal to him as a man of strong nature and 
marked individuality, and partly the fault of his time. But 
if eVer a man was raised up for a great crisis, Cromwell was; 
if ever a man, with resolute purpose, put his shoulder under 
a great burden because recognizing it as a burden which was 
for his own shoulders, Cromwell did it. What he was as a 
ruler every government in Europe testified in its eagerness to 
be on terms of alliance with him; and the poor people of 
Piedmont could also testify when just a letter of stern menace 
to their persecutor, the Duke of Savoy, secured for them, so long 
as Cromwell lived, safe homes amidst their mountains, and 
the privilege of worship under their vine and tig-tree un- 
molested. He delivered England from anarchy, and in eight 
short years made her the foremost power in Europe. And 
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when a Stuart came to the throne again and brought back to 
power those who claimed with him a divine right to rule the 
English people, it almost seems as if they must have set them- 
selves to show, by force of immeasurable contrast, how much 
better ruler a Puritan had made than the debauched and 
frivolous and godless head of a domineering church, scion of 
a hundred kings. 

What signal injustice is done, when for 

other Puritans. . t^ . i 

a representative Puritan, men take some 
ignorant fanatic, of which there are always enough to be 
found, instead of those who were really representative men, 
it would seem as if any one might see. John Hampden was a 
representative Puritan; Pym was a representative Puritan; 
so, at an earlier date, were Hooper and Coverdale, and at the 
same date John Owen. These are great names in the political, 
moral and intellectual history of the English race. We find one 
writer applying the name even to apparently so unlikely a per- 
son as Edmund Spenser, author of '* The Faerie Queen." Pro- 
fessor John Morley, of the University of London, an important 
witness, says of him: "Spenser was the Elizabethan Milton, 
Puritan like Milton, with no narrow zeal against the innocent 
delights of life, but with a grand yearning for the victory of 
man over all that opposed his maintenance of a pure soul 
obedient to God in a pure body obedient to the laws of 
nature." He says that Spenser, in his great poem, " used a 
form of romance in which his age delighted, to show man 
through all his powers for good battling his way heavenward." 
He calls it " a spiritual allegory based on Christian doctrine." 
And we suppose it is as much so, in a general way, as '* the 
Pilgrim's Progress " itself. Mr. Green, in his " History of the 
English People," is another of the writers in recent literature 
who are just in this matter. He describes in one place in that 
book — with a view to show how the Puritan character has 
been misapprehended, especially in one particular — certain per- 
sons very conspicuous during the time of the Puritan ascend- 
ancy in England: for example. Colonel Hutchinson, one of 
those who by the part they bore in the execution of Charles 
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First acquired the name of "regicides." This fact alone 
might lead one to anticipate that Col. Hutchinson must have 
been such a " sour fanatic " as the whole body of Puritans 
have been so often called. Upon the contrary, he is depicted 
by Mr. Green as a man of real refinement, of most excellent 
culture, taking a great pleasure in music and all the gentler 
arts; a cheerful, joyous man, alike in his family and in society." 
Another representative Puritan was Governor John Winthrop, 
who in middle life emigrated to New England, and was so 
worthily honored as chief magistrate of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, a friend and correspondent of Roger Williams. His 
diary and letters, preserved for us by a descendant of his, 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, afford us pictures of one who, 
while thoroughly a Puritan, was still one of the most amiable, 
gentle, polished, and attractive of men. 

One of the historical characters belong- 
ing to this type which have not always 
been rightly understood or estimated, is that of Milton. In 
that essay of which we spoke a little back, Macaulay shows 
how the typical Puritan was made up of two men — " the one 
all self-abasement, gratitude, passion ; the other proud, inflexi- 
ble, sagacious. He prostrated himself in the dust before his 
Maker; but he set his foot on the neck of his King." In 
Milton there were two men, although perhaps not in all re- 
spects what this passage depicts. Milton as the poet, and 
Milton as the politician and pamphleteer were in many things 
singular opposites, although even as a poet he held a lash in 
his hand for the unfaithful shepherds of Christ's flock. We 
remember those indignant lines in Lycidas where he tells of 

these how they 

"Grate their lean and flaaliy songs" 



on 
while 



*' Scrannel pipes of wretched straw ;" 

" The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swollen with wind, and ihe rank mist they draw, 
•Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said." 

« " History of the English People," vol. iii., pp. 20, 21. 
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A very great many persons have been so repelled by some 
of Milton's prose writings, especially those political in charac- 
ter, that they could scarcely any more find pleasure in his 
poetry. Now, it should be said that Milton took up the line 
of writing in some of tliese not " willingly," but " perforce," 
taking hold of things uncongenial, because the times seemed 
to call for this as a service, while to him as the foremost in- 
tellect of his age, English patriotism looked for championship. 
From his boyhood, he had devoted himself to one high pur- 
pose, the production of works in poetry and other literature 
that should honor his country and live after him. There are 
many evidences that he even suspended the main purpose of 
his life and took part in the stormy politics of his time, with 
such a keen sense of personal sacrifice that it made him impa- 
tient of the things he had to endure, and the things he had to 
do, and this is thought to have been one of the influences 
which lent bitterness to much that he wrote. But once em- 
barked in public affairs, he gave to them his whole strength, 
and carried into them all the radical tendencies of his nature, 
with ideals of what ought to be as high and exacting as those 
which he had set before himself for his own personal attain- 
ment.' He was more a republican than Cromwell himself; he 
was more bold and resolute in defending the execution of 
Charles than even those who had put him to death ; he almost 
broke with Cromwell, in the last days of the Protector's life, 
because he thought him too much disposed toward personal 
rule; he wrote pamphlets denouncing those who were bring- 
ing about the restoration of the Stuarts, only* a few days be- 
fore Charles II. landed at Dover. At last he and one other 
man. Gen. Lambert — stood alone, as one might say, against 
the whole nation, and while bonfires were blazing, and bells 
ringing, and fountains spouting wine, and his pamphlets in 
defense of the King's execution were being burned by the 
common hangman, he himself could only save his life by hid- 
ing in the house of a friend in an obscure part of London, till 
the storm blew over. Twenty years he had stood in his place 

3 Cf. Prof. John Morley's " Milton," ch. vi. 
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as a Puritan patriot, like his own Abdiel, as one writer says, 
*^ faithful among the faithless.^ That same sort of Puritan 
backbone has wrought wonders in our modem history. Even 
radicalism has its mission ; we have even uses for it in 
our own history; and there have been Puritan men of this 
class who might have disliked to be caUed by that name, yet 
to whom it belonged all the same; men like Charles Sumner, 
in whose veins Puritan blood flowed, and whose arms Puritan 
determination made strong. 

Some of the most uuamiable features in Milton^s character 
come out in connection with these conflicts. He was the 
writer of the Puritan government; not their hired pamphleteer, 
but the man upon whom they relied to come to the front when- 
ever either attack or defense was necessarv. And he never 
flinched. By nature severe, he did not spare those with whom 
he had to deal. He paid back vituperation vriih vituperation; 
he had at command a vocabularv of sarcasm and invective 

m 

which the newspaper pugilist of our own day might study to 
advantage. Shall we give a sample or two ? Quite at ran- 
dom, we may open to his " Second Defence of the People of 
England;" meaning in their execution of King Charles. This 
is what the eye first lights on: *' But lol again a dissonant and 
hissing cry I It seems as if a flock of geese were passing 
through the air. I now perceive what it is. The cry has no 
tragic tones; the chorus makes its appearance; when lol two 
poetasters, if two there be, as diverse in color as in form. 
Shall I call it a sphynx, or that poetical monster of Horace, 
with a woman's head and an ass's neck, covered with motley 
plumes, and made up of limbs taken from every species of 
animals? Yes, that is the very thing. It is surely some 
rhapsodist or other, dressed out in scraps of verses with poetic 
rags; though it is uncertain whether there be one or two: for 
there is no mention of a name." It is perhaps not known posi- 
tively who these " poetasters," bad poets, are; but one of 
them gets skewered in this way : " Intoxicated with hellebore, 
he disgorges a whole cistern of abuse, which an index to 
Plautus shows him where to pilfer from the mouths of moun- 
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tebanks and slaves. You would suppose that his language 
was Oscan rather than Latin [for this poet, it seems, had writ- 
ten his verses in bad Latin] ; or that he was croaking like the 
frog of a slimy pool. Then to show you ho^v much he is a 
master of iambics, he makes two false quantities in a single 
word [what would be in Milton's view a crime almost next 
to murder] : making one syllable long where it ought to be 
short and another short where it ought to be long: — 

" Hi trucidato rege per horreDdum nefas." 

"Take away, O ass! those panniers of airy nothingness and 
speak, if you can, three words that have an affinity to com- 
mon sense; if it be possible for the tumid pumpkin of your 
skull to discover for a moment anything like the reality of 
intellect." We think that will do. 

But Milton had serious provocations. Think of one like 
Bishop Hall [who may have been himself one of these 
" poetasters "], or his son with his connivance, describing Mil- 
ton as ^" likely to have spent his youth in loitering, bezzling 
and debauchery, and to have been vomited out from the 
university into a suburb sink of London." "^ Where his morn- 
ing haunts are," this slanderous writer goes on, " I wist not, 
but he who would find him after dinner must search the play- 
houses and the bordelloes, for there have I traced him." The 
only evidence that Milton ever saw the inside of a play-house 
is a single passage in something that he wrote when a youth 
of eighteen ; while as to his general character, even as such a 
youth, good proof appears in the well-known fact that his 
peculiar delicacy and refinement, as well as his personal 
beauty, won him the name of "The Lady." At the time 
when this attack was made upon him he was between thirty 
and forty years old, already a rigid Puritan. It is in reply- 
ing to this attack that he gives that touching and beautiful 
picture of the scholarly pursuits in which his whole day was 
spent ; leaving, however, the details of the slander to be 
answered by what the public knew perfectly well of his man- 
ner of life. 
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The provocation, however, we must remember, while we 
condemn his own violence; and should remember, also, that 
coarse and bitter invective was in those davs resrarded as the 
appropriate instrument of attack and defence in all con- 
troversy. Men were stiU, in Milton's time, accustomed to 
hack and hew each other on battle fields with huge two-handed 
swords, and tremendous battle-axes. When thev met in 
theological or political debate, they seem to have supposed 
their weapons must still be axes and swords. 

But this was Milton onlv on one side of hinL He was 

m 

Milton StiU, and yet more truly, in the other aspect of his 
character, and in that other aspect he was still more repre- 
sentatively Puritan. In what high communion must the 
author of " Paradise Lost " have lived with the loftiest themes 
that can engage human contemplation; and with those beings 
who are most lifted up above the earthly and the mean. Of 
the last years of his life his latest biographer says : " With all 
exceptions, no grander figure stands forth in all English litera- 
ture, scarcely any grander in English history, than the figure 
of the blind, resolute, eloquent man who now, fallen on days 
that grew graver ^nd graver, sat in his room at Westminster, 
impassioned for work, still more impassioned for liberty, hav- 
ing done with personal wars; and looking forward always to 
the time when he might let himself loose, and leaving the dis- 
putes and passions of earth, soar in the poetic air in which 
alone he breathed with ease and pleasure and triumph." It 
was well done when a brother poet * wrote of him many years 
after his death: 

" Milton, thou should'st be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness ; we are selfish men : 
Oh I raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, freedom, virtue, power. 
Thy soul was like a 6tar, and dwelt apart ; 

* Wordsworth. . 
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Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
Pure as the naked heaven, majestic, free ; 
So did'st thou travel in life's common way 
In cheerful jjfodliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

In these lines we may find apostrophised that spirit of Puri- 
tanism itself, of which Milton was so true a representative. 
It is one of the discrediting things for this generation to 
which we ourselves belong, that a tendency has so sprung up 
to disparage Milton and assail with frivolous criticism that 
great poem which is such a glory to the English tongue. 
^^ ^ ^ Let us now turn to another of these his- 

The Covenanters. 

torical types of character. While the 
Puritan was doing his strenuous work in England, and, cross- 
ing over to this Western continent, founding a free nation 
here, the Covenanter was in Scotland, the Huguenot in France, 
while the Calvinists of Holland, under William, Prince of 
Orange, or Maurice, of Nassau, were making their own in- 
delible mark in history. The Covenanter may be called a 
Puritan, after the Scottish type. When John Knox, after 
having studied under Calvin at Geneva, went back to Scot- 
land, he found a soil there peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of a strong theology. The serious, earnest, intellectually 
robust Scottish mind found in Calvinism something peculiar- 
ly congenial. The simple, hardy manner of life of the people 
fostered a spirit in harmony with the plain, uncompromising 
doctrine which Knox and his brother ministers gave them. 
They took the Bible just as it read; they made it, in every 
part of it. Old Testament as well as New, literally applicable 
to their own circumstances; their theology, in fact, as was the 
case with the extremists among the Puritans, took, in some 
respects, a marked Old Testament type. There was much in 
the history of God's ancient people which came home to their 
own experience, in the persecutions they were called to suffer, 
and the battles they had to fight. There was much, too, 
agreeable to their own temper in the rigor of the Old Dis- 
pensation, and they were not unwilling to find in the judg- 
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ments of Grod upon Canaanite and upon Syrian, in what is 
written of Deborah and of Jael, what might seem a justifica- 
tion for them in the bloody reprisals they sometimes visited 
upon their own enemies. 

So it came about that there was an element of character 
amongst the Covenanters, harsh, hard and severe; a tendency 
to view themselves as the chosen people of Grod, and to 
view all who walked not with them as children of Moab and 
sons of perdition. This was peculiarly true of a sect of the 
Covenanters called Cameronians. Here is the declaration of 
faith of one of these whose belief, in fact, consisted quite as 
much in the denunciation of what others believed, as in assert- 
ing their own. Hear this fierce old Cameronian take up his 
parable against the backsliding generation amongst whom, 
evidently, he and his own theological fraternity were alone fit 
to live. " I leave my protest," he says, " against all sectarian 
errors, heresies, and blasphemies, particularly against Arian- 
ism, Erastianism, Socinianism, Quakerism, Deism, Bourign- 
ianism, Familism, Skepticism, Arminianism, Lutheranism, 
Brownism, Baxterianisra, Anabaptism, Millenarianism, Pe- 
lagianism, Campbellianism, Whitfieldianisra, Latitudinarian- 
ism and Independency, and all other sects and sorts that main- 
tain any error, heresy, or blasphemy that is contrary to the 
word of God, etc., and all erroneous speeches vented from 
pulpits, pages, or in private and public discourses; and against 
all toleration granted or given at any time in favor of these or 
any other errors, heresies, or blasphemies, or blasphemous 
heretics, particularly the toleration granted by the sectarian 
usurper, Oliver Cromwell, the anti-Christian toleration grant- 
ed by the Popish Duke of York, and the present continued 
toleration granted by that wicked Jezebel, the pretended 
Queen Anne." * 

So far as a man's duty consists in pro- 

test and denunciation, this amiable person 

may be said to have cleared his skirts, thoroughly. When 

BOme of these extreme Covenanters, at a later time, heard of 

« Stanley's " History of the Church of Scotland," pp. 75, 76. 
10 
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Whitefield's wonderful ministry in England, they became 
anxious that he should come to Scotland. Ralph Erskine, 
one of them, wrote to the great evangelist : " Come, if pos- 
sible, dear Whitefield; there is no face on earth which I 
would more earnestly desire to see." Whitefield came to 
Dunfermline, where the two brothers, Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine, were. The " little low chamber " is still pointed out 
where their conference was held. The Erskines insisted that 
Whitefield should preach only in the congregation of that 
wing of the Covenanters to which they belonged. " We,** 
they said, " are the Lord's people." Whitefield told them 
that he could refuse no call " to preach Christ, whoever gave 
it ; were it a Jesuit or a Mohammedan. I would use it for 
testifying against them. If others are the devil's people, 
they have more need to be preached to. If the Pope should 
lend me his pulpit, I would declare the righteousness of 
Christ therein." 

This was horrible doctrine to the Erskines and so they 
separated ; and when, a little later, news came of Whitefield's 
open-air preaching at Cambuslang, upon what is even yet 
called *' Conversion Brae," the Cameronians and Seceders, in 
deep lamentation, appointed a day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, on account of " the system of delusion attending the 
present awful work on the bodies and spirits of men going on 
at Cambuslang." " 

Now, this is one side of the Covenanter 
character and history. Walter Scott has 
depicted it in vivid colors, especially in his " Old Mortality," 
and has by no means been solicitous enough, either there or 
elsewhere, to show, as per contra^ that this is, really, only one 
side. There were these uncompromising Erskines, and others 
like them; but there were also the saintly Samuel Rutherford 
and a good many like him. Rutherford was a Covenanter, 
but not a fierce sectary, a devoted preacher and pastor rather, 
thirsting for the souls of his people. They said of him : 
" He is always praying, always preaching, always entreating, 

« Stanley, pp. 89-91. 
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always visiting the sick, always catechising, always writing 
and studying." ' While Rutherford was a professor at St. 
Andrew's, an English merchant visiting Glasgow attended 
church at the university. " I heard," he said afterwards, " a 
sweet, majestic-looking man [this was Blair, one of the other 
professors], and he showed me the majesty of God. After- 
wards I heard a little, fair man [this was Rutherford], and 
he showed me the loveliness of Christ." * The reader is no 
doubt familiar with the pleasant little story told of Ruther- 
ford, when he was minister at Anwoth, where he spent most 
of his life ; how a grave-looking person, a traveler, came to 
the minister's house one Saturday evening and requested 
entertainment till the following Monday. At the evening 
worship, all present were catechized, as usual. It came to the 
stranger to answer the question, how many commandments 
there are. "Eleven," was the reply. Rutherford rebuked 
him for his ignorance, but the stranger insisted, and gave as 
the eleventh, "Little children, love one another." Next 
morning, Rutherford heard the stranger praying in the wood 
near by, whither he had himself resorted for meditation and 
devotion. This led to more particular inquiry, and the good 
man found he had entertained an angel unawares, the pious 
and eloquent Archbishop Usher, who at Rutherford's request, 
preached that morning upon the Eleventh Commandment. 

And still, Rutherford was a stanch 
^CovenanterandPuri- Covenanter. We must always, in study- 
ing these historical types of character, 
keep in mind that while the extremist on one side may repre- 
sent an element in it, there are other elements which must be 
sought in a quite opposite^direction. Then the Covenanters, 
as a body, represent a very grand period in modem history. 
People may say what they will of the violence and coarse- 
ness shown by Covenanters in Scotland and by Puritans in 
[England, when the aggressions of Charles I. and his Primate, 
Laud, provoked resistance, and finally rebellion. Upon the 
issues of that struggle hung all that has since followed, in 

' Stanley, p. 101. » Stanley, p. 102. 
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the establisliment of fri»t* institutions and the protection of 
froe thought and free speech. Charles and Laud represented 
the idea that a kin^, or at most a king and his chief church- 
man, mav decide what every man in a nation shall think and 
say, above all upon matters of chief concern, and how he 
shall worship his God. It was Popery by another name, 
enthroned in London. Had it been possible for such tyranny 
to prevail, there never would have been such a history as that 
of the last two hundred and fifty years. But it was not pos- 
sible, because there were Puritans, and Covenanters, and 
Huguenots, and Dutch Calvinists, swift witnesses against 
oi)pre8sion of every kind. 

The incident by which the Covenanters 
The Solemn LeaKue acquired their name is one of the famiUar 

and Covenant. ^ 

passages in modern history. The struggle 
in which this incident fills so large a place may be said 
to have begun upon a certain Sunday in the year 1637, 
July 23. On that day the Dean of Edinburgh, with sev- 
eral of his clergy assisting, attempted to introduce the 
English Liturgy in the Cathedral of St. Giles. There 
had been a gathering storm, for a long time, it being 
well understood in the country, that Charles and Laud 
were determined to make the English Episcopacy, instead 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, the established religion in Soot- 
land. It was known that the matter would be brought 
to a test that day. One can still see, at St. Giles, in Edin- 
burgh, the high, narrow pulpit in which the Dean stood, and 
the homely, square pews below out of which the stem, un- 
yielding faces of his congregation looked up at him. Jenny 
Geddes' stool, hurled at his head on that occasion, is historical 
and is still shown to visitors ; no less historical is the act of 
another old woman in the crowd, near the back of the church, 
who hearing a young man behind her respond "amen I" at 
some part of the service, turned round upon him with the 
words, "Wull ye sing the mass in my lug?" and as the 
quaint old historian says : " shot against him the thunderbolt 
of her zeal, and warmed both his cheeks with the weight of 
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her hands." Stanley says that " the stool which was on that 
occasion flung at the head of the Dean of Edinburgh ex- 
tinguished the English Liturgy in Scotland for the seven- 
teenth century, to a great extent even till the nineteenth ; 
and gave to the civil war in England an impulse which only 
ended in the overthrow of the Church and Monarchy." 

This it did, however, as applying a match to the magazine 
of explosive elements which at that time filled all Scotland. 
The excitement in opposition to this attempt to Anglicize the 
religion of Scotland, spread and grew, till it reached its cul- 
mination some months after in a scene that transpired in the 
Greyfriars' Church, in Edinburgh. On that day the signing 
of the National Covenant began. ITie signers to this docu- 
ment swore to resist the aggressions made upon their natural 
and religious rights to the last extremity, and to maintain 
their church as then established, the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Stanley's description of the scene is well worth 
reproducing. 

" The Aged Earl of Sutherland was the first to sign his 
name. Then the whole congregation followed. Then it was 
laid on the flat grave-stone still preserved in the church-yard. 
Men and women crowded to add their names. Some wept 
aloud, others wrote their names in their own blood ; others 
added after their names, ' till death.' For hours they signed, 
till every corner of the parchment was filled, and only room 
left for their initials, and the shades of night only checked 
the continual flow. From Greyfriars' church-yard it spread 
to the whole of Scotland. Gentlemen and noblemen carried 
copies of it in their portmanteaus and pockets, requiring and 
collecting subscriptions publicly and privately. Women sat 
in church all day and all night, from Friday to Sunday, in 
order to receive the Communion with it. None dared refuse 
their names." 

Popular movements like this make crises 

cK^ume^!''^"***'''^ '" history. They may be mocked at by 

minions of a hierarchy or a tyranny, or 

by frivolous people who seem not to know that there ever was 
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such a thing as suffering for conscience' sake; but it is before 
such uprisings as this that thrones and mitres go down. 
There have been in modern history four of these memorable 
documents, symbols of human progress, planted, like banners, 
along that path of struggle and achievement in which the 
nations have trod. First was that protest at the Diet of 
Spires, which revealed to Protestantism its mission. Next 
we may name the Scottish Covenant, stern utterance of the 
national conscience, endorsing tJie assertion of national rights. 
Nearly at the same time came the Petition of Right by the 
English Parliament, under the reign of Charles I., in which 
the absolution bequeathed by the Tudors to the Stuarts, was 
for the first time effectually withstood. Last of all, our 
own Declaration of Independence. Each of these took its 
special character from the immediate exigency that called it 
forth. But they all breathe one spirit, they all champion one 
great cause; and the principles they assert got their lodgment 
in the very heart and soul of the modern era, through the 
instrumentality of such men as Calvin and Knox, as Crom- 
well and Milton. The hand that wrote our Declaration of 
Independence was the hand of a Virginian free-thinker, but 
the spirit that guided the pen was the spirit of Puritan 
Boston. 

We may now gather up from this 
The Type of charac ^^^j^^^. ^^sultory discussion a few results 

ter Analyzed. J ^ 

going to show, in certain particulars, 
briefly stated, some of those elements in the historical types 
of character so far considered, which have made their mark, 
and left their permanent impression in modern life. 

One of these, and perhaps the leading 

Relig-iOUS. , n n Ml X A J • 

one, may be regarded as illustrated m 
certain advice of Major-General Harrison on one occasion, to 
Cromwell. It was at a time when the relations between the 
two men were peculiarly intimate and confidential, and when 
each was accustomed to say to the other all that was in his 
heart. Hume quotes the words from Milton's State Papers 
with characteristic mockery. We may quote ihem as the 
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sincere utterance of an honest man : ** Let the waiting upon 
Jehovah," Harrison wrote to his general and friend, '' let the 
waiting upon Jehovah be the greatest and most considerable 
business vou have everv dav. Reckon on it so more than to 
eat, sleep and counsel together. Run aside sometimes from 
your company and get a word with the Lord. Why should 
you not have three or four precious souls always standing at 
vour elbow, with whom vou miorht now and then turn into a 
comer? I have found refreshment and mercv in such a 
wav." 

Now, Hume, having very nearly philosophized Jehovah out 
of the universe, could no more comprehend the possibility of 
an utterance like this being genuine and sincere, than he 
could do any other impossible thing. To him, such Puritan 
expressions of the vivid sense they had of God, his concern 
in business affairs and in their affairs, was the merest cant. 
He would have classed them with the pious phrases in those 
despatches of the dissolute and unprincipled Earl of Leices- 
ter, samples of which Motley gives in such profusion in his 
history of the Dutch Republic. To read those dispatches, 
that is, if you did not know the man, you would imagine that 
Leicester must have been a verv saint on earth. The honor 
of €rod is the thing lying always nearest his heart, and the 
divine will he always invokes. The piety of Cromwell and 
Harrison was, in Hume's view, of the same type as that of 
Leicester. But there was this enormous difference between 
the class of men represented by Leicester and the class of 
men represented by Harrison — that the fruit of the piety seen 
in the one was a pure, and brave, and noble manhood ; while 
in the other case, often as the mask of a canting hypocrisy 
was dropped, men saw a shallow, intriguiug, debauched, and 
selfish coxcomb, saved from the utter contempt of history 
only by the fact that a great Queen, as an act of blind favor- 
itism, gave him a position which his own qualities of either 
intellect or character never could have won. 

The leading element in Puritan character seems to us to 
have been this vivid sense of Grod as a real Being, of his 
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Presence as a real Presence, of his Word as something no less 
terrible than it was precious. It was equally seen in the 
Covenanter and in the Calvinists of the continent. When 
William the Silent, of Orange, spoke of his alliance with Gk)d 
as that in which he trusted rather than in all earthly ones, 
he not only said what he felt, but in saying it he spoke for 
all those men who in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
changed the face of the modern world. 

What we would next mention is loyalty 

Loyalty to Conscience. ^ . n - x.j. \xt r i j v. 

to the sense ot right. We freely adnut 
that the history of Puritans and Covenanters often illustrates 
how this may run into mere extravagance^ till what a man 
thinks is his conscience becomes nothing else but egotistical 
stubbornness. But it is something for a man even to profess 
to be contending for what he believes to be right, while it can 
not be fairly doubted that in general it has been true of those 
who have borne so much reproach on account of their fidelity 
to conscience in what others esteemed matters indifferent, that 
they did so in that same spirit which led Luther to say in the 
presence of the Emperor Charles that day: "Here I stand, 
God help me; I can no other." We shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter the historical significance of this attitude on 
the part of the Puritans especially, at a critical time. For the 
present we only speak of it as an element of character. Our 
own time is one in which it is the fashion to be " liberal," and 
to take matters of conscience quite easy; when many persons 
seem to regard it as the office of preaching, not to teach the 
truth, but to explain it away; and when a man with con- 
victions is hopelessly behind the age. It is just a passing 
phase of public opinion, which will change in due time. For 
in the long run men find that conscience and conviction are 
very necessary things. They have been mighty forces in the 
history of the last three hundred years, and they are forces 
which the world itself is, as yet, not quite ready to spare. 

Then, the Puritan manhood was, cer- 

A Grenuine Manhood. ^ > ^ • '^ r n ^i ^ 

tamly, m spite of all that seems grotesque 
in occasional elements of it, a very grand thing, and its power 
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is felt to this day. Its essential elements, diffused in our 
modem life, are for us the saving elements. It is character, 
after all, that makes history- ; that shapes things in their final 
forms, and decides destinv for nations, as it alwavs does for 
individuals. Kings and presidents, parliaments and congresses, 
politics and policies come and go. There is something more 
momentous for a people than all these combined, and that is 
the people itself. 

In view of what Puritanism has done for us, under God, 
and is doing still, one cannot but feel the thrill of those grand 
lines of our own graceful poet in his apostrophe to the " Ship 
of State," on whose fate hangs breathless, 

" Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years.'' 

" We know," he says, 

" We know what Master laid thy keel. 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope I'^ 

It is more than anything else Longfellow's praise, that he 
has enshrined in immortal song so much of what was true and 
^eat, and deserving of immortal honor, in the character of 
those men and women of the older time who made us as a 
people what we are in all that in us is best and most hopeful. 
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IV. 

IN MODERN LIFE. (2) NATIONAL AND SOCIAL. 

1. avu and Religious ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ history some great change 
Freedom; To What in public sentiment and in general prac- 

auses ue. ^j^^^ with reference to any important pub- 

lic question is always interesting, though it is sometimes 
difficult. No more notable, or more gratifying change of this 
nature is recorded in the annals of the modern age than that 
which concerns the principles of civil and religious liberty. 
The revolutions wrought in modern times by this cause alone 
are simply wonderful, affecting almost every interest and re- 
lation of human life. It is a new world we live in, just by 
this cause alone, were there no other. Now in the produc- 
tion of such results many agencies share ; some of them so dis- 
tinct in their nature and so active in their operation — such as 
the abolition of specific abuses, or changes in government — 
that it is impossible to miss them. Yet when some important 
act of legislation is done, like the abolition of the censorship 
of the press, in England, under the reign of that enlightened 
prince, William III., or those laws adopted within the mem- 
ory of living men by which Catholics and Jews were relieved 
of civil disabilities — legislation of this nature, while in some 
sense it is an agent of the revolution that is taking place, 
since it strikes a blow at some great abuse, is really more a 
sign of it than a cause. Before any such public act becomes 
possible, a change has already been wrought in public senti- 
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ment, which both demands it and makes it possible. We 
sometimes speak of such revolutions in public sentiment as be- 
ing " in the air." Some event occurs which brings to light 
the fact that widely over the land people with little or no di- 
rect communication with each other have somehow come to 
be of the same mind with reference to some matter of com- 
mon interest or common duty, so that although there may still 
be debate and struggle, the new ideas at once have a fol- 
lowing, and perhaps in a surprisingly short time are even 
found to be in the majority. So it has often been in the his- 
tory of reform. 

Now in respect to these great and vital 
ys ew. interests of civil and religious liberty, 
there has been some discussion as to where the credit of the 
great change wrought shall chiefly lie. The reader is perhaps 
familiar with the a priori view upon this subject, so far as it 
relates to liberty of conscience, urged by rationalistic writers, 
especially by one of the most able of them all, Mr. Lecky, in his 
" History of Rationalism." Upon one point he is, in his own 
mind, apparently, very clear, namely, that the credit of what has 
been accomplished in the matter now referred to cannot be 
given to theologians, or to any form of Christian teaching that 
is pronounced and positive. His proposition to that effect he 
states thus : " If men believe with an intense and realizing 
faith that their own view of a disputed question is true be- 
yond all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views will be doomed by the Almighty 
to an eternity of misery which, with the same moral disposi- 
tion, but with a different belief, they would have escaped, these 
men will, sooner or later, persecute to the full extent of their 
power." * The least that can be said of this is that it is an 
overstatement. The language used implies no exception, and 

* " Rationalism in Europe ;" vol. ii., p. 1 1. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the extravagant form of statement chosen for the Christian doctrine to 
which allusion is made; or to remind the reader that only the most fanatical 
among persecutors have ever held or taught that men are doomed to an 
eternity of misery because of their belief dXowQ. 
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should be true for one period as much as another; for Christians 
of the present age as much as any former one. In such a case, 
if the proposition be true, all those in the present age who be- 
lieve in " the doctrine of exclusive salvation," — which is the 
doctrine Mr. Lecky is denouncing, — or a conditioned salva- 
tion, as would be a more correct way of phrasing it, ought to 
be persecutors " to the full extent of their power." Are they 
so ? Then, the connection between the two members of the 
proposition is not at all apparent. Mr. Lecky, it is true, finds 
certain periods in Christian history in which men were 
persecuted, and even in great numbers put to death, on 
account of their belief; but where is the evidence that the 
procuring cause of this was the " intense and realizing faith" 
of the persecutors that *' those who adopted other views " than 
they themselves held were " doomed by the Almighty to an 
eternity of misery?" If no other cause were in operation 
would it not seem that a conviction of this kmd must work 
quite the other way ? To a certain extent, no doubt, such a 
statement as this of Lecky's might hold good : — to this ex- 
tent, namely, that men who really believed that a certain form 
of faith is essential to salvation might, for that reason, be led 
to look upon religious heresy as a crime, and as deserving of 
punishment. The reason for this would be that while en- 
dangering his own soul the heretic puts in peril the souls of 
others. We may accordingly go with Mr. Lecky so far as to 
say that it is only in this way that we can account for the 
conduct of good men in past centuries who have shared in, or 
have justified persecuting acts. As we shall see, presently, 
there have been times when to look upon heresy as a crime 
punishable with death was almost universal. Yet to justify 
one in attributing this fact to the single cause of which Mr. 
Lecky speaks, it would be necessary to show two things, first, 
that during the periods in question no other causes to a like 
effect were in operation, and secondly, that the connection be- 
tween this effect and that cause is a necessary one. 

Now, the record of persecution on account of religion is by 
no means found in Christian history alone. There were pa- 
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^an persecutions of the most bloody and remorseless kind long 

before the annals of Christianity were stained in a like way. 

^Besides which men are found to be intolerant, and to show a per- 

isecuting disposition, in other matters besides those of religion, 

*Xhere are political heresies as well as religious ones, and in 

"those same dismal ages when men were burned at the stake for 

-fehe crime of a difference in religious belief, other men suffered 

in prisons and on scaffolds for political differences such as are 

xiow argued in parliaments or in newspapers with no danger 

-fco either life or limb. The disposition toward intolerance 

T^elongs to human nature, and to say that theologians of past 

cjenturies had not yet seen the evil and the wrong of it is sim- 

3)ly to say that they were not in advance of their age. Their 

"theology, rightly viewed, had nothing whatever to do with 

"the matter, so far as the essential cause of their unwise and 

<5riminal action is concerned. 

But then, Mr. Lecky's reasoning is 
j[n Conflict with His- singularly in conflict with historical fact. 

It seems to be his view that Christians 
liolding to a strong theology have been led to adopt the 
principles of toleration simply by being carried along by a 
tide of public opinion which they could not resist, and so are 
now in the great army of advocates of religious freedom in 
spite of themselves. Such evidently is Mr. Lecky's theory as to 
the history of the matter. He traces the principles of toleration 
in the line of English, and German, and French rationalists 
and deists, taking in Voltaire and Rousseau, and following up- 
ward through Locke, and Bayle, and Montaigne and Spinoza, 
to Castellio, Socinus and Servetus. This is the line of suc- 
cession along which, according to him, the doctrine of religious 
toleration has come down to us; and theologians, in his view, 
have simply been obstructionists, yielding at last to what they 
could no longer resist. 

Does history, then, any more than the reason of the case, 
make it clear that men of positive faith in religion must in the 
nature of things be slower than others in recognizing liberty 
of opinion and the rights of conscience ? Does it show that 
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they were last in accepting the doctrines of religious freedom, 
and in the history of this great principle is their place that of 
obstructionists ? It would seem that to no class of men could 
conscience be a more sacred thing than to those who see in it 
that in the nature of man which brings him most directly into 
relation with God. It is in fact yet to be proved that indif- 
ferentism is any true expression of the principle of religious 
freedom; while the violent spirit shown by the opposers of 
religion is as good evidence that they would have used force 
in putting down all religious faith, as is the positiveness of 
belief avowed by Christians evidence of a predisposition to- 
ward persecution of every form of faith but their own. 
Moreover, if the deists and rationalists just named denounced 
persecution and demanded that men be allowed to believe in 
God or not, as they pleased, there were other men living at 
the same time with themselves, who made belief a duty, yet 
also recognized freedom of faith as a universal right of man. 
The principle was of slow growth, indeed, but it grew among 
believers no less than among unbelievers. 

What does history itself say? Take 
^^Historicai Testimo- ^^^^ £^^^^ ^^^ example, that during the 

time when this change from a general 
prevalence of the principle of intolerance to that of the 
principle of tolerance was going forward, the writings and 
teachings of the rationalistic philosophers, and the skeptics 
generally, were limited in their scope and influence, scarcely 
reaching at all the great mass of those in whose minds the 
revolution was taking place; while there was never a time 
when theology and theologians counted for so much as then. 
It is very easy to be misled by the readiness with which 
rationalistic teaching now gets access to every class of people 
and every order of mind, into supposing that something like 
this may have been the fact also two hundred, or two hundred 
and fifty years ago. The conditions of the case, really, were 
then wholly different from what they are now. So long ago 
as the time when oppression for conscience' sake began to be 
an impossible thing in this world, rationalistic teaching was 
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limited to comparatively a few peraons, interested in certain 
forms of speculation, or hostile in their feelings to all religion; 
-while the readers of their books were comparatively a limited 
class. How many of those, might one suppose, who were 
steadily growing into this great idea of religious freedom now 
so common and so welcome, knew even the name of Spinoza, 
of Bayle, of Montaigne; how many of them felt the influence 
of Socinus or Servetus ? How many of them were much in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of Locke himself, or even taxed 
themselves to try to understand it ? 

Now, nothing is better established as an historical principle 
than that revolutions of this nature begin with the people. 
The testimony of history shows that more is accomplished in 
the way of desirable change, whether in matters of opinion 
or in matters of practice and custom, by the average common 
sense of mankind, than by profound speculation, or by philo- 
sophical systems of any sort whatsoever. Hence the divine 
philosophy which we find in that feature of Christianity which 
makes it a religion, first of all, for the people. It is safe to 
m^aintain that the battle of religious freedom has been fought 
and won, not by the great writers, least of all by the great 
irreligious writers, but by the practical good sense of religious 
people themselves, led, herein, by their religious teachers; 
those very people whom Mr. Lecky claims to have been 
taught in a way to make this something impossible to them. 

Let us take an illustrative case. Spinoza 
An Illustrative Case. i '^/i^r^x i-^i 

was born in 1632; Locke m the same year; 

Bayle in 1647; Hobbs' "Leviathan" was not published until 

1650. These are the names most often quoted by those who 

would make it appear that the principle of toleration had a 

rationalistic origin. Now, in 1646 Spinoza and Locke were 

boys of fourteen, Bayle was not yet born, and the " Leviathan " 

not yet written. But in 1646 appeared in London a Baptist 

Confession of Faith, Calvinistic in doctrine, in which we find 

these words: "Concerning the worship of God there is but 

one lawgiver, which is able to save and destroy, which is 

Jesus Christ, who hath given laws and rules sufficient in his 
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word for his worship; and for any to make more, were* to 
charge Christ with want of wisdom, or faithfulness, or both, 
in not making laws enough, or not good enough, for his house; * 
surely it is our wisdom, duty and privilege to observe Christ's 
laws only. So it is the magistrate's duty to tender the Hberti/ 
of men's consciences (whicli is the tenderest thing unto all 
conscientious men, and most dear unto them, and without 
which all other liberties will not be worth the naming, much 
less enjoying), and to protect all under them from all wrong, 
injury, oppression and molestation; so it is owr duty not to be 
wanting in nothing which is for their honor and comfort, and 
whatsoever is for the well-being of the commonwealth wherein 
we live, it is our duty to do." Now, there is the whole doc- 
trine of the relation of the magistrate to the individual con- 
science, and of the Christian citizen to the magistrate, clearly 
stated. These brethren then go on to say that while they 
must follow their conscience in all matters of religion, when 
in so doing they find the magistrate disposed to oppress them 
they can simply suffer patiently till it please God to bring 
deliverance. 

Where did Hanserd Knollys, and William Kiffin, and Ben- 
jamin Keach, and John Ball, and Samuel Spillsbury, and 
Benjamin Cox get these ideas ? From the teaching of men 
yet unborn, of books not yet written, of the boy John Locke 
still in Westminster School, or the boy Benedict Spinoza run- 
ning in the streets of Amsterdam ? Or are we to suppose 
that they had taken their ideas from tlie pantheism of Serve- 
tus, or the scarcely less repellent teachings of Socinus? 
They were the plain, common sense inferences of common 
men from the essential principles of their own faith. There 
may be presumed to have been many such, even in their own 
time, and among them some who were not common men, by 
any means. There had already been a William of Orange, 
who avowed precisely the same principles on the subject ; 
and there was then a John Owen, a John Milton, and an 
Oliver Cromwell. The time had not yet come for this prin- 
ciple to have practical application everywhere ; but it was 
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penetrating in all directions, and nowhere more than amongst 
those who, according to Mr. Lecky, could never be imagined 
as entertaining thoughts so inconsistent, and by their system 
even impious. In fact, the most outspoken and radical utter- 
ances upon this subject were by Calvinistic preachers, such as 
those named above. Locke's theorv of toleration made an 
exception in the case of Catholics. He considered the Cath- 
olic religion, by reason of its recognition of the Pope's 
supremacy, a menace to all government that refused to rec- 
ognize that dogma, and it was his opinion that no Protestant 
government could safely give it toleration." Calvinistic Bap- 
tists, though they published their views to the world perhaps 
quite a generation before those of Locke appeared, avowed 
this principle of toleration in the same broad way that is now 
so universal. 

So much has been made, in this connec- 

Calvin and Servetus. . r ^^ ^ i • 'j ^ • ^i ti. 

tion, of that unhappy incident m the life 
of Calvin, the burning of Servetus, that some degree of 
special attention should be given to it here. Mr. Lecky's use 
of this incident is characteristic. He contents himself in 
noticing the occasion of the trial and condemnation of Serve- 
tus, with saying that " Calvin burnt Servetus for his opinions 
on the Trinity,"* implying that this was the whole of the 
charge against him. No one, now, will justify the burning 
of Servetus, but it can never be fair, nor is it *' history," to 
represent the motive of those by whom he was condemned as 
other than what it really was. That the crime of Servetus, 

'The language in his " Kssay on Toleration" is as follows: "Since men 
usually take up their religion in gross, and assume to themselves the opinions 
of their party all at once in a bundle, it often happens that they will with 
their religious worship and speculative opinions other doctrines absolutely 
destructive to the society wherein they live, as is current in the Roman 
Catholics that are subjects of any prince but the pope. These, therefore, 
blending such opinions with their religion, reverencing them as fundamental 
truths, and submitting to them as articles of their faith, ought not to be tole- 
rated by the magistrate in the exercise of their religion unless he can be 
assured that he can allow one part without the spreading of the other," etc. 

• " Bationalism in Europe," vol. ii., p. 62 . 
11 
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in the view of Calvin, was more than simply his denial of the 
Trinity, is sufficiently proved by the fact that with Lselios 
Socinus, who also was far from orthodox upon that subject, 
his relations were most friendly. Guizot* quotes a letter 
from Calvin to Socinus, filled with good advice given in all 
the " gentleness of Christ," and closing with these words : 
" Farewell, my very dear and greatly honored brother ; and 
if my strictures seem more severe than they have any right 
to be, you must remember that they arise from my love 
towards you." Guizot says that when he himself saw this 
letter he read it " not without surprise." The truth is, that 
Servetus, in the view of Calvin, was much more than just a 
man who denied and denounced doctrines which Calvin held 
as vital ; he was, in his view, also a bad and dangerous man, 
whose heresy went much beyond the rejection of the one doc- 
trine in question. An incident while the trial was in progress 
may suggest how the case really stood. Calvin had long 
known from the writings of Servetus that he was, with all 
his other wild notions, a pantheist. Accordingly, on the 
trial, he pressed him on this point. Servetus made no secret 
of his pantheism. " All created things," said he, " are of the 
substance of God." '* How, wretch !" said Calvin, " if any 
one were to strike this pavement with his foot, and to tell you 
that he was treading upon your God, should you not shrink 
with horror at having subjected the majesty of God to such 
an indignity ?" " I do not doubt," was the answer, " that this 
table and everything we see is essentially God." When 
urged with the point that according to this even the devil 
must be a manifestation of God, he replied : " Do you doubt 
it ? As for me, I hold it to be a fundamental maxim that 
all things are a part of God, and that the collective universe 
is itself the Deity." 

The truth is that Servetus was a rash, unprincipled man, 
holding views which struck at the very foundation of all 
religion, and confederating with men who, under the name of 
Libertines, were as much dreaded by the friends of social 

* " St. Louis and Calvin," pp. 328-330. 
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order and good government, as Nihilists and Socialists are 
now. If any one will choose out any talented, but utterly 
unprincipled leader of anarchic sects in our own time, athe- 
istic, hard of heart, egotistic, and dangerous to society and 
government both, he will see in him something of the kind of 
man Servetus was. Schaff styles him " a restless fanatic, a 
pantheistic pseudo-reformer, and the most audacious and 
blasphemous heretic of the sixteenth century."' This char- 
acterization is none too severe. 

All this is no justification of the severity with which Serve- 
tus was treated, but it shows that to parade this man in his- 
tory as "a martyr to intellectual liberty," is to confound all 
distinctions of just and unjust in dealing with historical men. 
As for Calvin, he simply acted in the spirit of his age. He 
was harsh and severe in his treatment of Servetus, apart from 
the fact of being the principal cause of his condemnation. 
But he disclaimed all personal animosity, and when the un- 
happy man had been sentenced to die at the stake, he exerted 
himself to secure a mitigation so far as the manner of death 
was concerned. His conduct throughout was at many points 
in striking contrast with those persecuting papal inquisitors 
with whom he has been compared, and it is to be false to his- 
tory to class him, or even name him along with them. 

We must now turn to another topic, 
c^^r^^A^' though one having important relations 

With the one just left. There have been 
two conspicuous instances in which teachers of the Calvinis- 
tic theology, in the form it had as it came from the hands of 
him who first reduced it to a system, have been actively con- 
cerned in the management of municipal and civil affairs, with 
results which have afforded occasion for no little criticism^ 
These two instances, of course, are the rule established by 
Calvin at Geneva, and that of the Puritans in New England. 
The latter, however, was mainly a reproduction of principles 
in civil affairs which prevailed in England under the rule of 
Cromwell; and which had a like sway in Scotland, so far as 
• » •• The Creedfl of Christendom," vol. i., p. 464. 
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the Covenanters had influence in the government. These 
cases are examples of the form taken by the class of influ- 
ences we are tracing, wlien they first entered into our modem 
life, in connection with modern institutions, alike of govern- 
ment and of society. 

It is quite a question if even the severe 

(reneva under Calvin. ,, - . •!• • .1 

theocracy for a time prevailing in these 
instances might not be to some extent justified in those times 
and in those circumstances, however intolerable it would be 
now. Whoever would fairlv estimate the course of Calvin 
at Geneva, for example, ought to read carefully D'Aubign^'s 
minute account of the history of that little republic, alike 
when under the tyranny of the Dukes of Savoy, in its struggle 
for independence, and finally in the condition where that 
struggle left it. It was at this moment that Calvin came to 
Geneva. He found what almost amounted to a state of 
anarchy. Called to the front by the municipality itself, and 
expected to show how the principles of the Reformation 
might be so applied as to reduce that anarchy to order, he 
went to work in all conscientious earnestness, and did his 
best. His idea was that nothing but religion could secure 
good government and an orderly society, and religion operat- 
ing through the church as itself an institution, appointed by 
God to shape and guide all others. Upon the other hand, he 
held it to be the duty of government to cherish, defend, and 
foster religion, as what was essential to its own very exist- 
ence. That idea of the relation of these two independent 
though coordinate forces now so prevalent, and even eleiuen- 
tary, had as yet not dawned on the world; or if it had so, 
was still in the dimmest morning twlight. In his own " Insti- 
tutes," he says: '* This civil government is designed, so long 
as we live in this world, to cherish and support the external 
worship of God, to preserve the pure doctrine of religion, to 
defend the constitution of the church, to regulate our lives in 
a manner requisite to the society of men, to form our manners 
to civil justice, to promote our concord with each other, and 
to establish general peace and tranquility." • 
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These words may be taken as stating, 

x>Sten kTI^" ^""^ *^^ ^^ general, the Puritan idea upon this sub- 
ject. The Puritans held that the rela- 
"fcions between church and state were so intimate that their 
action each upon the other must be direct and influential; 
£i.nd they held, too, that the only way in which the high pur- 
eposes of either the church or the state institution could be 
realized was to place the control of both in the hands of the 
same men. The state must be a Christian state, just as much 
SL8 the church must be a Christian church; and in order to 
-tliis, Christian men must rule both; applying in the one the 
very same principles of Christian morality as in the other. 

Any one can see what this would lead to. It came about, 
at Geneva, in the application of . these principles, that the 
church consistory and the city municipality were very nearly 
one and the same thing, and both alike were ruled by one 
man — Calvin himself. If a magistrate was regarded as 
officially delinquent, in any way, he was refused admission to 
the communion, or otherwise made the subject of church 
censure. If a member of the City Council voted on the 
vrong side of some critical question, he was called to account 
for it in the church. Many things were taken in hand which 
would now be rightly thought beyond the province of either 
church discipline, on the one side, or municipal authority on 
the other. Extravagance in dress, the frequenting of taverns, 
the singing of songs not strictly religious, the manner in 
which parents exercised family discipline, even the price of 
wheat in the market — these and such like, together with what 
might more properly be the subject of such care, as im- 
morality and profanity, were made matters of both ecclesias- 
tical and municipal surveillance. And this was substantially 
Puritan rule, in church and state, alike in England and in 
America. 

For people to make such a mistake now, would be unpar- 
donable. But is it fair to estimate such things the^i, by what 
is understood now f ' How far the mistake of the Puritans, in 
these particulars, was a mistake, is an open question. They 
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had to deal with a state of things exceedingly hard to man- 
age. We are not sure but there was real call for something 
of that theocratical principle of government by which in the 
old days a nation of slaves, led out of Egypt in that de- 
moralized condition which ages of bondage had induced, were 
formed at last into a nation capable of some of the functions 
of self-government. Puritan ideas of government, however, 
could not last, and none of us are sorry that they did not. 

But now, let us study, for a moment. 

Resultant Eflfects. i»^T. i^^«?^i?«j j 

some of the resultant effects of ideas and 
methods such as those described. Of course when men drive 
things too far in one direction, a reaction follows which car- 
ries them to an extreme in the opposite one. Such a reaction 
drove Calvin out of Geneva for a time, in the earlier years of 
his work there ; although they were soon glad enough to 
recall him. The severe Puritan rule under the Commonwealth 
in England was followed by the outrageous license of the 
Restoration. And there are those who think that many of 
the things we now lament in this country are a reaction 
from Puritan severity in the earlier times of New England ; 
although it should seem as if any such reaction must have 
spent itself long ago. Reaction there has been, in all these 
cases, overestimated, however, it seems to us, sometimes, by 
very eminent writers. Macaulay may be instanced as one of 
these ; in a passage in his essay, for example, upon " The 
Comic Dramatists of the Restoration." There never was a 
time when the theatre, the drama, and all the lighter litera- 
ture of England were so shameless as under the reign of the 
restored Stuart, Charles the Second. Macaulay says in this 
essay, in his sweeping, one-sided way, that "the libertinism 
of the press was the effect of a reaction against the Puritan 
strictness. Profligacy was like the oak-leaf on the twenty- 
ninth of May, the badge of a Cavalier and a High Church- 
man, decency was associated with conventicles and calves' 
heads. Grave prelates were too much disposed to wink at 
the excesses of a body of zealots and able allies who covered 
Roundheads and Presbyterians with ridicule. If a Whig 
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raised his voice against the impiety and licentiousness of the 
fashionable writers, his mouth was instantly stopped by the 
retort, * You are one of those who groan at a light quotation 
out of the Scriptures and raise estates out of the plunder of 
the Church, who shudder at a douhle-eiitendre and chop off 
the heads of kings.' " 

All this, and much more to the same effect is true, but 
some other things, mentioned by Macaulay in the same essay, 
although the force of their testimony in this connection 
seems to be overlooked by him, are true also. Thus he 
admits that this disgraceful state of things was chiefly lim- 
ited to London, while in London the places most deeply 
infected were the Palace, the quarters inhabited by the aris- 
tocracy and the Inns of Court. In other words, the disso- 
lute Cavaliers, when they got the power, were dissolute still ; 
and the king, who while living from hand to mouth on the 
continent, was as much a Bohemian in his morals as in his 
manner of life, was still a Bohemian when restored to the 
throne of his fathers. Charles and Buckingham, and Sedley 
and Rochester, would have been a knot of scape-graces if 
such a thing as Puritanism had never been heard of, and the 
reign of Charles would have been just the same, at every 
point of view, one of the most discreditable in English his- 
tory. 

But even reaction runs itself out, and then whatever of 
good there was in the thing thus reacted upon, comes again 
into the place of power. There was a vitality of good in 
Puritanism, whether in Geneva, London or Boston, which no 
amount of reaction can either discredit or destroy. A recent 
writer, Mr. Horace Scudder, in his life of Noah Webstej", re- 
fers in terms of appreciation to the good effect still felt from 
those ideas of the Sabbath held by the Puritans of New Eng- 
land. Their views were extreme, and many of their regula- 
tions absurd, but their example has even yet some power over 
us, and so far as it has, is a blessing still. " The minister," 
he says again, "represented to the young New Englander 
the highest expression of human attainment. He was right- 
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eous and he was learned. Learning he had in a severe and 
lofty form, and though there was little in his outward dress 
to mark him as the priest of God, he was isolated from 
the community by his authority and profession, so that he 
answered rather to one's conception of a prophet." Some of 
us older men remember well how the groups of children on 
their way to the country school -house, as the minister came 
riding along, ranged themselves always by the road side with 
bows and curtseys, the boys with cap in hand, and the girls 
with other signs of bashful reverence. We do not think it 
was any way harmful to us who then were children, to thus 
reverence God's ministers ; and we may all of us feel sure 
that something of that high sense of sacredness in the minis- 
terial office which was such a characteristic of Puritanism 
might be resumed by us of this generation without any seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

Of this, at all events, we may persuade ourselves that if 
modern life is to be saved from anarchy, from communism, 
and nihilism, and atheism, and the immense evils inseparable 
from them ; if these are to be fought with a vigor greater 
than their own and driven at last from the field, the power 
that must do it is that which from the time of Calvin until 
now, has been foremost in every great struggle where truth,^ 
and freedom, and social order, and all that men hold most 
dear, have been at stake. 

There is one other topic which ought 
III. ideiis of the Super- ^^^ ^^ ^^ omitted from this discussion, 

natural. Witchcraft. . 

since it concerns another passage in mod- 
ern history which has been interpreted to the attempted dis- 
credit of both Calvinism and Puritanism. The belief in 
witchcraft is one of those things which we now rarely men- 
tion without a smile. Indeed, it is quite possible that some 
may think even the philosophy of so singular a phase of 
human folly, at this day scarcely deserving of study. Mr. 
Lecky, however, does not view the matter that way. He 
devotes one of the most extended and elaborate chapters of 
his very able work to that subject, in an effort to make the 
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Calvinistic theology responsible for this strange exhibition of 
human weakness, and to gain for rationalistic thought, in its 
growth and prevalence, the credit of its correction. Even at 
that point of view, the question has some interest, while a» 
an historical one we at least cannot pass it over. 

The question, in point of fact, concerns the psychologist 
quite as much as the theologian, for the phenomena alluded to 
were seen, both in this country and in England and Scotland, 
in all classes and all ranks. England, we suppose, has seldom 
had a more intelligent and upright judge than Sir Matthew 
Hale, who, while pronouncing sentence, in the year 1664, upon 
two unhappy women hung for the crime of witchcraft in the 
county of Suffolk, took occasion to say that there could be no 
question as to the reality of witchcraft; "for first," he said, 
" the Scriptures have affirmed so much; and secondly, the wis- 
dom of all nations has provided laws against such persons, 
which is an argument of their confidence of such a crime." If 
it should be thought that Sir Matthew Hale may have been in- 
fluenced by the current theology in his opinions upon this sub- 
ject, that certainly cannot have been the case with his contem- 
porary. Sir Thomas Browne, a man singularly independent in 
all his opinions and reasonings, and who, though a sincere Chris- 
tian no doubt, still brought upon himself repeatedly the charge 
of skepticism by speculations in rationalistic directions. It was, 
we believe, upon the occasion just mentioned, or if not upon 
some similar one, that Sir Thomas Browne, who was a person 
of great learning and of wonderfully acute intellect, being 
called as a witness, swore that " he was clearly of opinion that 
these persons were bewitched." It is perhaps of less account 
what a crowned idiot like James I. may have thought upon 
this subject, but it is deserving of attention that the law enac- 
ted in Parliament, soon after his accession, condemning 
witches to death upon their first conviction " even though they 
should have inflicted no injury upon their neighbors," was so 
enacted while Sir Edward Coke, one of England's greatest 
lawyers, was Attorney General, and while Bacon, its greatest 
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philosopher, was a member of the Parliament itself. In this 
country, during that period of strange madness which goes by 
the name of the " Salem Witchcraft," Gov. Endicott was as 
clear in his mind that the demoniacal contract of the supposed 
witches with the devil was real, as was Cotton Mather himself. 

A^s late as the time of Blackstone, whose " Commentaries " 
were first published in 1765, the laws punishing this crime had 
been erased from the English statute-book. Yet the conclu- 
sion of Blackstone, himself, in treating of the subject is, " that 
in general there has been such a thing as witchcraft ; yet one 
cannot give credit to any particular modern instance of it." 

The real question, then, is how it is that men of first-class 
intelligence, at certain periods in history, have been, equally 
with the most ignorant people, victims of these pernicious de- 
lusions. The truth seems to be that this extravagant belief in 
witchcraft, with the cruelties it instigated, were simply the 
aggravated form of a superstition which had prevailed, more 
or less, among all nations and all classes from the earliest times,* 
and which at the period to which we are now referring, raged 
amongst the Catholics very much as it did amongst the Protes- 
tants, The instances we have just named simply show that very 
great men and very wise men are not always in such things in 
advance of their age. The extravagant form of this superstition 
at the times referred to was a kind of moral epidemic, such as 
sometimes prevail in ways as mysterious as those of certain 
forms of physical disease, and is to be accounted for upon 
general principles of human nature, not laid at the door of a 
religious belief of any kind whatsoever. 

It may be true, also, and probably is, that some countries, 
or certain districts in the same country, and certain conditions 
of life, are more liable to such delusions than others. Thus 
when Stanley explains on the ground of the strong Calvinism 
prevalent there, the fact that in the Highlands of Scotland 
this superstition continued to exist long after it had become 

° We of course raise no question as to the treatment of this subject in 
Scripture. 
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qaite discredited elsewhere, it seems strange he should so 
easily forget how the people of a wild region of misty moun- 
tains and rockr ^rlens like the Highlands. hairin£r little inter- 
course with the rest of the world, as was the case then, and 
nurtured amidst legends and dreams, naturally incline to extrav- 
agant notions of the supernatural, and might continue to 
cherish such lone after thev had ceased elsewhere. It would 
be, also, an element in the whole question. Low far the 
wilderness life, often lonelv and dismal, of the first settlers of 
New England, may have predisposed them to such outbreaks 
as the memorable one at Salem. 

To what, then, i% it due that so great a 
The Change in more ehange in this regard has come about ? 

Modem Tunes. To what * ^ . 

Due. To many causes, unquestionably. To in- 

crease of general intelligence, for one. To 
those influences, also, which grow out of the intense pre-occupa- 
tion of men's minds with material thinirs and material inter- 
est*; so that their thoughts rarely engage themselves with the 
supernatural at all. To rationalistic teaching, in some meas- 
ure, of course. But surelv we mav sav that it is also due, and 
perhaps more than to any other cause, possibly all other causes 
combined, to the teaching of correct doctrine upon this sub- 
ject of spiritual agency from the pulpit. Belief in the super- 
natural, in spiritual ministries of many kinds, in evil spirits 
and their influence with wicked men, and too often with good 
men — this implies nothing as to such beliefs as we have been 
noticing. The growth of intelligent and right views upon 
this whole subject, promoted through the influence of a Scrip- 
tural theology, quite as much as in any other way, has put an 
end to a senseless superstition, and to the cruelties it instiga- 
ted. For rationalists to claim the credit of it all, or the 
greater part of it, would be, reversing Nebuchadnezzar's boast, 
yet in the same spirit of absurd self-complacency, to ask: "Is 
not this great Babylon that ice have pulled down ?" No 
Babylon, in this world, is either built or destroyed by any one 
pair of hands. 
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Now, in concluding these discussions 
N^ A^™ ^^^ * ^ upon Calvinism, we think we may regard 

these points as sufficiently clear. (1) That 
our theology has that to say which has filled its own large 
place in that development of great principles, alike in religion 
and in philosophy, which has so much characterized the mod- 
em era. It has been both a spiritual and an intellectual force 
which no history of human thought covering the last three 
hundred and fifty years can omit or undervalue, without 
doing a wrong to history itself. (2) That in the very 
nature of things, the relations of the Calvinistic theology with 
both literature and science are relations of amity and mutual 
alliance. It has had its full share in promoting good litera- 
ture; and in its own scientific principles and method both 
favors and fosters the development of truth both old and new — 
in the spirit of the wise householder of our Lord's own parable. 
If it is watchful and conservative that is surely no fault where 
so many tendencies are seen toward radicalism and innovation. 
(3) That in studying historical types of character, we need 
not be surprised to find a positive theology developing positive 
traits; nor that an intense spiritual force of this nature should 
have its extremes of manifestation. Meanwhile, it cannot be 
successfully denied that the men who have done most to in- 
fuse our modern life with its best elements have been men 
holding a strong and positive faith in religion, and notably 
the Calvinists. (4) That strange as it might seem to some, 
the freedom, religious and civil, of these latter days, has its 
origin, in no small degree, and by the confession of historians 
who are certainly not biased in its favor,' in that very form 
of doctrinal belief and teaching, where, according to the asser- 
tions of rationalists it could not be sought without logical 
absurdity. About the logic of that question we need not be 
concerned, so long as we have the historical fact on our side. 
(5) Lastly, an intelligent, consistent and Scriptural doctrine, 
of the supernatural is the true remedy for whatever is abnor- 

' Bancroft, for example, ii. 182-184. 
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mal or pernicious in popular ideas of spiritual agency. That 
instinct of our nature which recognizes the supernatural, can- 
not at least be quelled by any amount of mere denials, infidel 
or rationalistic. It is to be treated, not with forcible repres- 
sion, but with wise and judicious guidance. That important 
service we claim to be rendered in modern thought and mod- 
em life by our theology. The remedy for superstition, of 
"whatever sort, as regards the supernatural, is an intelligent 
faith. 






IX. 



DENOMII^ATIONALISM. 



The denomination is a very commonplace and familiar fact 
to us of the present age. So much so that to many persons it 
does not seem to occur to make it a subject for special con- 
sideration. Occasionally we find it alluded to in a way of re- 
proach or objection. The Roman polemic, perhaps, cites it as 
proof of the discreditable and damaging divisions of Protest- 
antism. The skeptic takes occasion from it, possibly, to urge 
that if there were anything in Christianity those who hold to 
it would find some way to agree better amongst themselves. 
The current phraseology often makes denominationalism and 
sectarianism interchangeable terms, and condem/is both in one. 
Even members of the different denominations themselves, and 
ministers sometimes, seem, from the tone of their allusions to 
this subject, to admit what the critics thus charge; although 
it does not appear that their censure, or their criticism, like 
charity, " begins at home." How far is this view of the matter 
just ? How far might facts in the history of this feature of 
our modern Christianity, and some study of the thing itself, 
qualify, or even correct these views of the Christian denomina- 
tion as we find it to-day ? 

In defining the denomination, we must 
Defined ^^'''''^^^^^'''' distinguish it in a certain way from state 

establishments. The distinction cannot 
be carried out fully, because in some cases, as in the French 
Protestant societies, the two forms of Christian organism may 
be said to shade into each other. Yet in the main the dis- 
tinction is a just one. A voluntary principle is implied in the 
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denomination which can of necessity have no place in religions 
established by law. Then, we are to distinguish between 
what we mean by a denomination and what we mean by a 
church. However the fact may be in conventional usage, 
there is no New Testament use of the term " church " which 
can justify the making of it synonymous with " denomina- 
tion." The denomination is not a church, but an association 
of churches, at least of bodies bearing the church name. In 
the third place, it is not simply the agreement of any number 
of persons in certain opinions, however clearly defined or 
earnestly held they may be. By a denomination, therefore, 
we mean a combination or voluntary association of Christian 
societies, characterized by certain common peculiarities as 
such, and united together in some kind of organic relation. 
This organic relation may of course be quite various, as in 
fact it is. Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians 
follow very different methods in this regard, yet they are 
each the voluntary association of Christian societies, mutually 
resembling in doctrine and in organization, and held together 
by some sort of denominational organism. 

We must notice, further, that the de- 
Peculiar to the Mod- nomination in this sense is a peculiarity of 

emA^. mi 

the modem age. The sects of primitive 
Christianity could not properly be characterized as denomina- 
tions; they lacked those organic features essential to this 
form of Christian association. So far as we are aware, they 
had respectively no common bond save their agreement in 
doctrinal or speculative belief, or in certain ritual practices 
and observances. Neither should We term the dissenting sects 
of the Middle Ages denominations. The mutual association 
here, also, must have been loose and uncertain. The de- 
nomination in that perfected form which has been such a 
marked feature of the modern Christian age, came into exist- 
ence along with the growth of free thought, and with the as- 
sertion and maintenance of religious freedom in generaL 
This fact at once affords us a suggestion as to its nature. 
Where some authority, whether it be hierarchy or magistracy, 
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imposes opinion, prescribes belief, and pernndts Christian 
organization only under certain fixed forms, you may have a 
papacy, you may have a State religion, but you cannot have 
such an association of Christian societies as we now speak of, 
framed after some model freely chosen and seeking common 
ends of growth and upbuilding by methods freely adopted. 
As might have been expected, when Christian men found 
themselves in a position to think, to speak, and to write fredy, 
and at the same time earnestly, they found themselves 
differing. Differences crystallized in organizations; and thus 
we have the organic distinction in question. 

It is a noteworthy fact, too, that this 
Found Mostly amongr form of Christian association, in its proper 

the EnKlish-Speakingr . ^ ^- .i^ ,. i i 

Peoples. sense, exists mostly amongst English-speak- 

ing nations. Lutheranism, wherever it 
exists in Europe, is a State religion, and is no more to be 
called a denomination than is Romanism itself. In France 
the National Reformed Church, as also the Lutheran Church, 
as existing in some parts of the republic — as it is now — are in 
such a way recognized and supervised by the State that they 
also may be said to be, although not in a very strict sense, 
State religions. Much the same thing we should say of the 
Calvinism of Holland. Wherever upon the continent of 
Europe, or anywhere else in the world, save in Great Britain 
or America, incipient denominations are found, they have 
been introduced there by English or American missionaries. 
The denomination, we may then say, in that perfected, efficient 
form of it which we find in this country and in Great Britain, 
is a product of that organizing faculty so notable in the races 
chiefly occupying those countries, acting upon differences of 
faith and practice which resulted from the exercise of religious 
freedom, won after a hard struggle, though not always by 
any means wisely used. 

We shall hope that it may not seem a 
far-fetched or an artificial view of the sub- 
ject, if we say, first, — in allusion to what has just now been 
stated, — the fact that the denomination is so much limited to 
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English-speaking peoples, — that for the original source of this 
feature in what we may call, though not with entire accuracy, 
our Anglo-Saxon Christianity, we must go back of what is 
distinctively religious. The Christianity of the English- 
speaking races is characterized in much the same way as their 
national life. The representative principle is government in 
modern times originated with them, and among them alone 
has been consistently developed and applied; for we do not 
yet know what French republicanism is to end in. Even 
when our ancestors dwelt in the forests and fens of that bleak 
southern shore of the Baltic, their government was a repre- 
sentative one; and when they had conquered England, they 
reestablished there a like method of representative rule, which 
even the feudal system introduced by the Normans could not 
wholly crush out. Mr. Green, the historian, very justly says 
of those remote ancestors of ours:* "In their villages lay 
formed the social and political life which is round us in the 
England of to-day"; and we may add, the America of to-day. 
He makes it very clear how the essential principles of the 
English constitution, after which in some degree our own is 
modeled, were carried over to England by the rugged men 
who won that coveted island from the Britons, and that these 
principles have their root in the very nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon man. Through all the vicissitudes of English history 
we find especially the principle of self-government asserting 
itself, so that even when the feudal yoke was heaviest, the 
Englishman, even down to the serf, rebelled against the idea 
that he could be any other than free-bom, or that any man, 
noble or king, could have a right to put a collar on his neck 
and claim as a slave.' 

This same feature constantly reappears in the religious his- 
tory of Great Britain. The papacy never succeeded in estab- 
lishing the same supremacy there as on the continent. The 
Liatin races yielded to its claims a submission to which the 

> " History of the English People," i. 8. 

•Gurth, in Sir Walter Scott's 'Ivanhoe," is in this respect a representa- 
tire Saxon man. 
12 
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German and the English, including the aboriginal British, 
never would consent. England sometimes had a truckling 
king, like John, sometimes a noble, very often a priest, will- 
ing to serve as the instrument of Roman usurpation. But what- 
ever foothold papal absolutism gained for a time, in this way, 
could never be fully maintained. Even when Henry VIII. 
and his daughter Elizabeth tried to compel for themselves a 
like obedience to that which the Pope could never secure, 
they also failed. It is in the very blood of the northern races 
that they must be governed by the men and the laws of their 
own choice, that they must think for themselves, believe for 
themselves, and worship their God as conscience dictates. 
Any one would say beforehand that the Christianity of such a 
race would be characterized by a very marked and powerful 
element of individualism. What we have said of the Saxon 
and the Angle is true, also, in a very eminent degree of the 
Briton, as represented in the people of Wales, of the Celt, 
the Gael and the Scandinavian. There was a time, indeed, 
when Trciland was to England itself the missionary of a free 
Christianity. Strong as is the hold which the papacy has, to- 
day, upon that beautiful island, we believe that it keeps that 
hold by doing violence to some of the deepest and truest in- 
stincts of the Irishman. Has not Irish impatience of English 
rule long been proof of this? And had England been a 
Catholic country, would the Pope's rule in Ireland have been 
so long a welcome one ? As for the Scandinavian and the 
German, if they are so often restive under the comparatively 
mild sway of Lutheranism as a State church, ho\v could they 
be expected to bear with patience the yoke which has indeed 
long galled the necks of the Latin races, yet which they have 
never thrown off ? 

But the history we are tracing strikes its 
am y. ^^^^^ ^^^ back, also, in the history of Brit- 
ish Christianity. In his " History of the English Reforma- 
tion," Dr. Cunningham Geikie makes it a matter of just in- 
ference that there has never been a time, since the first intro- 
duction of Christianity in Britain, somewhere near the close of 
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the second century, — never since then a time when some vital 
remnant of that primitive, apostolic faith has not been pre- 
served there. By whom Christianity was brought to Britain 
thus early has never been ascertained, perhaps never will be: 
the tradition upon that subject being of doubtful value as testi- 
mony. The Christianity of the second century, however, 
whether in Britain or elsewhere, and even of some centuries 
later, was far from being the Christianity of the Papacy. The 
recital given by Geikie, and by other historians, makes it sufli- 
ciently clear that while British Christianity in its refuge after 
the Saxon invasion amidst the mountains of Wales, kept itself 
much aloof from Roman rule, even Saxon and English Chris- 
tianity never were patient or really submissive under it. 
Romanism was a religion imposed^ alike upon the Angles and 
the Saxons at the time when, in A. D. 664, the monk, Theo- 
dore of Tarsus, founded the see of Canterbury, and district- 
ing the country under that primacy, established at last the 
system which had in other countries become the dominant one. 
Dr. Greikie justly regards this as a usurpation. He refuses to 
trace the ancestry of the English church to the Roman mis- 
sionaries, Augustine, Paulinus and Theodore. "Aidan, Ceadda, 
St. Cuthbert, John of Beverly, Colman," he says, " gave ui» our 
church." These men represented the primitive Christianity 
of Britain, and when at the date above mentioned the suprem- 
acy of Rome was established, those ^' missionaries of the Irish 
church " who continued to represent that primitive Christian- 
ity " left England, rather than submit." * 

It seems singular, as we think of it, that Ireland should 
have been at that date the Prote<tant country and England 
the one to acknowledge the rule of the PofKr. The differing 
historv of the two islands since that time is due to the cir- 
cumstance that whereas, when Ireland it^lf was »eiz^ in the 
interest of RomanL«m, it was held, and r;ontinue« to be, for 
the most part, until thL« day, with no such per&L«tently *ur- 
viying element of protect a^ was the case in England, the pro- 
testing element in the latter country ha4 never been quite 

^^'s^.CJ:. p. 4- 
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subdued, even when Rome was most powerful there. When 
Wycliffe came, he found a spirit of resistance among the 
English people everywhere, the survival of that original 
independence of Roman rule which Theodore and his succes- 
sors may have silenced, but could not destroy. How else, for 
example, can we so well explain the remarkable prevalence 
gained by the doctrine of Wycliife, when at length, about the 
year 1 3*70, he came actively upon the scene ? " He found early 
support," says Dr. Geikie, '* among all classes . . . But it 
was among the people that he found his great success, multi- 
tudes being won over by his evangelists." This fact is in 
part explained by what the same writer says when, in speak- 
ing of Wycliffe's translation of the Bible into English he 
adds : * " From the days of Ceadmon, in the seventh century, 
portions of the Scriptures had, from time to time, been trans- 
kited by worthy men into the tongue of the people." He 
mentions, indeed, that those translations had remained wholly 
fragmentary, and had speedily fallen out of sight." " Out of 
sight," possibly, we may add, but why should we suppose 
them to have wholly perished ? Indeed, as soon as Wycliffe 
and his preachers appeared, there was an outburst of zeal in 
behalf of the " new doctrine," so-called, — the old doctrine in 
fact it was, — all over England. Its prevalence was such that 
the person was perhaps not at all extravagant who asserted 
that " one could scarcely meet two men in the street, but one 
was a Lollard." " Nor," says Geikie, did " Wycliffe's influ- 
ence end with his life. The Lollards, his spiritual children, 
kept alive evangelical religion in England till the Reformation 
came." * 

Denominational An- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'i»^ *^ ^^y^ ^"^ ^i^^ ^^ 

cestries. all this, is that the movement, which in 

connection with the English Reformation issued in the forma- 
tion of those bodies which now chiefly represent Protestant 
Christianity, was but the on-working of those same causes and 
influences to which we owe it, under God, that the primitive 
Christian's faith did not utterly perish from the earth. It 

4 •' History," etc., p. 42. ^ Ibid, p. 49. 
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may be possible to show, some day, that English and American 
Baptist churches, for example, may date their history, even in 
some sense as churches, back to those British churches which 
saved themselves from destruction amidst the Welsh glens and 
mountains. There are Baptist churches, in England, whose 
history loses itself in tradition, while the tradition carries 
their origin upward, no one can tell how far. The Presbyte- 
rian and Independent organizations certainly grew out of 
movements in opposition to episcopacy of every kind, which 
run back to the time of Wycliffe, at least. It is altogether a 
superficial and prejudiced view of the matter to set the origin 
of what is called denominationalism to the account of mere 
religious partisanship. We might wish that this undercurrent 
of protest against what was false and wicked in a corrupt 
Christianity, when it finally broke forth all over England and 
Scotland, might have flowed in one grand stream of pure and 
primitive faith and observance ; but its parting into branches 
— ultimately into many branches — does not make it any less 
true that it had its ultimate sources far back of this point of 
division ; nor any less a cause of thankfulness that each one of 
these branches carries amidst its waters more or less of that 
healing and saving quality which comes from the Fountain of 
Life itself. 

Denominationalism : ^^ "^"^^ proceed to consider that which 
Its Characterizingr Fea- is the prominent and characterizing fea- 
^^'^^ ture of denominationalism, and which is 

most often made the subject of criticism. This is the fact 
that denominational distinctions rest almost altogether upon 
the eodternals of Christianity; such as church constitution and 
government, the nature and powers of the ministry, ritual ob- 
servance, and things of that nature. Since these relate di- 
rectly to the outward form, rather than to the inner life of 
religion, we find it often said or implied that it is magnifying 
them out of all due proportion to make them thus a. basis of 
organic and permanent division among Christians. 

The History of this Now, in conceding the matter of fact, 
Peculiarity. here, it is important to see how it stands as 
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a historical fact. When we go back to the date of the origin 
of denominationalism in its strict sense, which we may place, 
roughly near the close of the sixteenth century, it is a fact 
which we must concede, and may be glad to avow, that a re- 
markable uniformity prevailed among those who had adopted 
the principles of the Reformation, so far as fundamental 
points of doctrine were concerned. A good way to test this 
is to take the several confessions of faith framed, say, and 
speaking quite generally, from the middle of the sixteenth to 
that of the seventeenth century, and compare one with the 
other. The most important of these doctrinal symbols will 
be found in Dr. Schaff's " Creeds of Christendom." One who 
takes the trouble to compare them, will be interested to observe 
how almost identical they are, for substance, as regards what 
is most fundamental in Christian doctrine. We speak of 
such leading Confessions as those framed by Calvin and his 
associates, representing the faith of the Huguenots, or such as 
the Heidelberg Catechism, or the Canons of Dort, representing 
the Dutch Calvinists, or the Scottish Confessions, framed by 
Knox, or the Articles of the Church of England, or our own 
Baptist Articles, or the Westminster Confession, or the Savoy 
Declaration, the original doctrinal symbol of the Congrega- 
tionalists. Even the Lutheran symbols are substantially at one 
with these upon the doctrines most characteristic of evangeli- 
ical Christianity. Christendom was full of theological debate, 
it is true, but this turned more upon questions as to how ac- 
cepted doctrine should be stated and explained than as to the 
doctrine itself. 

Indeed, until the time of Wesley, there was this singular 
uniformity in regard to the substance of Christian doctrine, 
so far as represented in the articles of faith, in nearly all the 
reformed churches. Arminianism and Socinianism made 
themselves felt in certain directions, though not to such an 
extent as to work any change in the particulars here noticed. 
Archbishop Laud, in the time of Charles I., was an Armin- 
ian, though Primate of a church whose own articles of faith 
were rigidly Calvinistic. A few Baptist churches in England 
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had become infected with Socinianism, although none were so 
which were in the denominational fellowship. Some of the 
Scotch Calvinists carried their doctrinal teaching to extremes 
such as we have before tried to describe. When Wesley" 
appeared, as we very well know, the ministers of the Church 
of England had pretty much ceased to preach doctrine at all; 
one might almost say to either preach or live religion itself. 
But their formal creed was unchanged, while the general 
fact was that the representative doctrinal statements every- 
where among the reformed Christians, held very nearly the 
same points of faith, if not the same language upon doctrines 
fundamental in the system. 

To a considerable extent this is still 

Q^^n^^^^'' ^^^^' ^^ ^^^^^ hindering questions were 

disposed of,- so that only doctrinal ones 
should remain, we know very well that the number of distinct 
denominations might be very soon materially lessened. Now, 
what is the significance of this fact, that denominational dif- 
ference rests so much upon what is external in Christianity ? 
The answer to that question takes us back to those troubled 
times in which the characteristic of our modern Christianity 
treated of in this chapter begins itself to have a history. We 
may divide the reformers of that time into two main classes. 

The one class was composed of those 

Conservatives. ^^^ -i e x* ^ i? 

With whom reiormation meant reiorma- 

tion simply ; the other of those with whom, so far as the 
C'hristianity so long prevalent was concerned, reformation 
^eant revolution. The distinction was a vital and a very in- 
fluential one. The former cla^s wished to keep things, so far 
^8 possible, as they were. That is to say, they would have 
^^e church, so far as its organization was concerned, remain 
^8 it was, only correcting certain intolerable abuses. They 
^ovild cast off the supremacy and headship of the pope, and 
^a-ke the head of the State, the sovereign, temporal head of 
t^e church instead. They wished to retain the episcopacy, 
^^^y they would very much limit the powers of the hierarchy, 
^a,lcing its functions more strictly spiritual, and would insist 
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upon the clergy being at least men of fairly decent lives, with 
Bome measure of other qualiiications for their office. They 
wished to abolish the mass, auricular confession, extreme 
unction, pilgrimages to shrines of saints, and various other 
superstitious observances. We speak now of the more ad- 
vanced leaders in this class, such as Cranmer and Latimer* 
They framed in this interest the Book of Common Prayer, the 
very name of which implied no small part of the change they 
wished to introduce ; for prayer was now to be a " common " act, 
the whole congregation joining, and no longer the mumbling of 
a few Latin words by the priest, neither heard, understood, 
nor joined in by any of those for whom he was supposed to 
be praying. In this " Book of Common Prayer " they spoke 
of the Lord's Supper as a " Communion," which word was 
again significant of change ; a communion of the Christian 
people with each other and with their Lord, alike in the 
bread and in the wine ; no longer a pretended sacrifice, offered 
by the priest, in the pompous and profane ceremonial of the 
mass. All these changes were important ; but they left the 
ecclesiastical frame- work what it was before, and the whole 
system with inherent tendencies which, as experience has 
since shown, must continually threaten re-introduction of the 
old abuses. 

Here was one class, led by such good 

Radicals. ' »/ cs 

men as those just named, and by others, 
and to which belonged the whole body of State clergy. The 
other class was made up of those who looked upon Romanist 
Christianity as an utter apostasy, and who could be satisfied 
with nothing short of a re-building of Christianity, both doc- 
trinal and formal, upon the primitive foundation. With all 
such, reformation meant revolution. The histories give us 
full details of their struggle with the other class, who held a 
position of advantage, because they had the whole power of 
secular government on their side. We need not go into the 
detail ; the controversy over King Edward's Book of Com- 
mon Prayer — the English Liturgy — which began upon the 
continent, among the exiles there, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
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and was resumed in England, after their return ; the protest 
on the part of certain reformers, like Hooper, Coverdale, and 
others, against the use of the clerical vestments, and in effect 
the whole hierarchical system ; their insistance upon the 
principle that the Christian minister is to be a " minister '* 
simply, ^nd not a " priest," and so, that the ministry in 
Christ's church is not a hierarchy, but an eldership ; the 
meeting of conventicles in out-of-the-way places, in London 
and elsewhere, broken up wherever possible by the govern- 
ment, but immediately re-assembling somewhere else ; these 
conventicles finally becoming churches, under what they 
esteemed a more correct scriptural order, — and then these 
churches, for certain common purposes, uniting in the kind of 
organism to which we now give the name of denomination. 
The story is a familiar one — we need not recount it here. 

But there is a question involved which 

** Puritans." , , „ -, , ^ 

must not be wholly passed by. One can 

itardly read a history of those times that does not speak of 

tlxe scruples of these *' Puritans " as they soon were called, as 

SL disputing about mere trivialities. Even those who do 

Jxistice to the manly conscientiousness of the more radical 

;:formers, and who recognize their general service in the 

owth of modern ideas, are wont to speak slightingly of 

ese points of controversy, and of the scruples these good 

i^JCfc^^n indulged. Now, how is this ? 

Let us take a representative case ; that of Hooper, Bishop 
Gloucester under Edward VL, burnt at the stake by Queen 
'ary. "Among the saintly fathers of the Reformation," 
»€tyB Geikie," " none holds a more worthy place than John 
^Hooper." Beginning as a Cistercian monk, study of the 
Scriptures brought him over to the reformers, among whom 
^e very soon became a leader. His life being in danger while 
Henry VIEE. was king, he fled to the continent, and there be- 
came confirmed in his radical ideas as to what the Reforma- 
tiion should aim at and be. Returning to England at the 
accession of Edward, he took a position far in advance of 

•"History," etc., p. 424. 
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Cranmer, Ridley and others. As a preacher he grew into a 
popularity second only to that of Latimer. Nominated to 
the bishopric of Gloucester, he refused the promotion because 
unwilling to wear the vestments or to tak^ the necessary oaths. 
Persisting in his refusal he was thrown into prison ; and then 
the strange sight was seen of a man imprisoned for refusing 
to be made a bishop ! At last the matter was compromised. 
He consented to the office on condition that he should be re- 
quired to wear the vestments only on certain occasions. The 
clause in the oath, besides, to which he principally objected, 
was omitted for him. In his defeat he consoled himself by 
becoming an example to the whole hierarchy of humility, 
fidelity, and diligent care for the souls of his flock. 

Now, was Hooper over-scrupulous ? The question with 
him was not one of mere vestures and other clerical foppery, 
although that itself is of more consequence than many seem 
to think. The question with him went far deeper than that. 
He objected to these things because it was just at this point 
that he was in contact with a whole system, which in his 
opinion, was only the papacy under another guise. How the 
matter stood, under Henry, Hooper's letters to friends on the 
continent show. In one of these he says : " As far as true 
religion is concerned, idolatry is no where in greater vigor" 
— than in England, he means. " Our king has destroyed the 
Pope, but not Popery ; he has expelled all the monks and 
nuns, and pulled down the monasteries ; he has caused all 
their possessions to be transferred into his exchequer ; and 
yet they " — that is the former inmates of the monasteries — 
" by the same king's command are bound to perpetual celi- 
bacy. England has at this time ten thousand nuns, not one 
of whom is allowed to marry. The impious mass, the most 
shameful celibacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, 
auricular confession, superstitious abstinence from meats, and 
purgatory, were never held before the people in greater 
esteem than now." We know that it was only about one 
year before Henry died, that Anne Askew was burned alive 
for denying the doctrine of trans-substantiation. 
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At the time when Hooper was made 'bishop against his 
will, many of these abuses still remain^ The oath which 
he was required to take at his consecration, would have made 
him promise obedience " to all statutes made or to he made in 
support of the king's ecclesiastical authority." It made little 
difference to him that the new Pope was called Henrj' or 
Edward, instead of Innocent or Gregory. The oath con- 
cluded with these words : " So help me God and all saints.'** 
He had long since ceased to worship the saints or to swear by 
them. 

Now, does it not seem clear that the 
questions immediately in agitation at the 
time when the split amongst the reformers took place, repre- 
sented very much more than mere scruples about trivialities ? 
The vestments of a bishop were more than mere vestments. 
The people had been taught to view them with a kind of 
superstitious reverence, — the priest, in their view, was no 
priest unless he had the vestments on ; they were thus simply 
one feature of a whole system, the object of which was to 
exalt the forni^ regardless of the spirit. They were, too, 
s^Tnbols of that oppression under which the people had been 
so long enslaved to the ruin of their souls. 

Take a single one of the questions in- 

Minister or Priest ? ^ ^ ' y - ^ -i i_ j ii* n 

volved m this debate, and underlying all 
these mere external matters of which we read so much in the 
histories — that of the distinction between a minister and a 
priest. A priest is one who offers sacrifice. This is his 
especial function as such. His position, too, is one of medi- 
atorship as between the soul and God. In the mass, the 
priest offered sacrifice. In his prayer he fttood between God 
and the people, and they could come to God acceptably only 
through him. There could be no forgriveness of sin without 
the priest's absolution ; no one could die at peace with God 
till he had received at his hands the sacrament of extreme 
unction. The hierarchical idea implies all this ; and we know 
how, even in the Anglican hierarchy, there has been seen a 
constant tendency to revive and reassert all these pretensions. 
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Ordinances. 



The radical reformers, upon the other hand, saw in the Chris- 
tian ministry, a ministry purely ; preaching and caring for the 
flock — that was the whole of it in their view ; and in assert- 
ing that principle they struck at the very comer-stone of that 
system of abuses under which all Christendom had groaned 
and suffered for more than a thousand years. 

Or take another point of difference, 
that which separated our Baptist brethren 
from those with whom upon so many other points of radical 
reform, they were glad to have fellowship. Who shall re- 
ceive this ordinance of baptism, spiritually so significant and 
practically so im])ortant ; and how shall the rite be per- 
formed? Upon the first branch of this question we know 
well what has depended. Not only its tendency, but its 
effect has been in certain quarters to do away nearly or quite 
altogether with the principle that spiritual conversion is 
essential to membership in the church. Need we say, what 
has been the eonsecpience in Lutheran and Anglican State 
churches? A man can be both a member and a minister 
in the Lutheran Church of Germany or Scandinavia, and 
even a professor in a theological school, while denying the 
substance of Christianity itself. A man can be a priest in 
the Church of England, as Canon Liddon himself has indig- 
nantly declared in a sermon at St. Paul's, and scarcely hold 
to a single article in the creed which he swears at his ordina- 
tion to uphold and to teach. We know well that the hie- 
rarchy of the Church of England has numbers of men who 
not only have not the dimmest idea of experimental Chris- 
tianity, but who, as a Church of England minister has said, 
are as innocent of ?ill knowledge of theology, as if there were 
no such thing as theology. Can these things be better 
accounted for than by tracing them to the pernicious innova- 
tion which substituted the sprinkling of an infant for the 
baptism of an adult believer, or in the latter case not done in 
a way to symbolize and set forth what is most precious in the 
faith itself of such believer ? 
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These instances may illustrate the tenor 
^^r^. k'''^^*"**'''' and bearing of some of the questions in- 

und Discipline. ^ . ^ 

volved in those controversies, partly be- 
tween the radical reformers and the party of compromise, 
and partly among the radical reformers themselves, in which 
denominationalism had its origin. Questions as to church 
constitution and government had like bearings. When these 
radical reformers took inspiration for their guide in all these 
matters, divisions began to appear amongst themselves. They 
differed in their interpretation of the record ; they differed 
as to the degree of exactitude with which conformity to that 
record should be enforced. They differed upon practical 
questions, such as the relations of the church to the State, of 
the ministry to the church, and to some extent as to the 
ministry itself. They differed as to ordinances, and as to 
church constitution and government. Those who agreed 
united : those who could not agree separated. Just as men 
do in other things ; just as they will keep on doing, for a 
long time to come. 

Many details connected with this subject must be given in 
connection with notices of the several denominations respec- 
tively. We have aimed, in what has now been said, to sim- 
ply outline the general history, and to show how and in what 
the divisions of Protestant Christianity had their origin. 

We must now notice, as the concluding 

Principi^^''''"''''*"''''*^ P^^°* ^^ ^^^® discussion, some of the princi- 
ples which, as the history shows, enter 
into denominationalism, and constitute its essence. 

And first it may be claimed that the es- 

It8 Essential Spirit. . , . . ^, ^. , . . - 

sential spirit — the eaaetitial spirit — of 
this which in such a remarkable degree characterizes the 
Christianity of modern times, is after all in eminent harmony 
with the genius and the purpose of Christianity. This essen- 
tial spirit we take to be an effort, in the exercise of a just re- 
ligious freedom, as respects both doctrine and organization, 
to ascertain and administer in the church structure, in church 
government, in ordinances, in worship, the law of Christ as 
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found in the New Testament. It is applying to things out- 
ward in Christianity that same principle of submission to the re- 
vealed guide which is on all hands admitted as required in mat- 
ters of doctrine. This we take to be in itself wholly right and 
Christian. Of course, we do not forget that there is a great 
deal in denominationalism, as developed in history, and as it 
now exists, to which strong objection must be made. But 
these are incidents, manifestations of human infirmity, rather 
than indications of right or wrong in the principle itself. 
Every denomination claims to hold its separate and distinct 
position upon the ground of a more exact construction of the 
law of Christ in the particulars named than any other. Which- 
ever of them is justified in this claim has a right to take that 
position — it is even its duty — and to hold it. 

In the next place, it seems clear that the 
Afirreement Reached divisions in our modem Christianity may 

Through Difference. . '^ •, 

in some sense be said to follow that law of 
intellectual growth according to which men must often first 
differ before they can agree. It may be that difference in re- 
ligion, as also in science, in philosophy, as in all departments 
of human inquiry, might have been made impossible; and 
uniformity brought about in some mechanical way of con- 
straint that should have made men harmonious in all their 
thinking by taking away all spontaneity and freedom of 
thought. It is certain that the whole intellectual and moral 
nature of man, and the very system of things he lives under, 
would have required, in order to such a result, to be wholly 
different from that which actually exists. And we are very 
certain that no man in his senses could think it a preferable 
one. As things are, men for the most part reach agreement 
through difference, debate, controversy. And in this world 
we seldom find them wholly agreeing. Philosophy has its 
distinct, sometimes bitterly warring schools. Men of science 
excommunicate and denounce, we sometimes might think 
them almost ready to burn one another. To make the his- 
tory of religion unlike that of philosophy or of science it 
would be necessary to reconstruct in this interest humanity 
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and the world itself, or else carry forward the whole Chris- 
tian system apon a method of miracles. It has pleased Grod 
that ultimate results shall come aboat in quite another way. 

Meantime division tends, in some degree, to work its own 
cure. Men get tired after a while of violence in controversy, 
and beginning to debat-e their differences in a calmer spirit, 
find out just where, and why, and how far they really differ. 
They discover, too, where they have common ground, and 
upon such common ground come together, or at least draw 
nearer to one another. So, likewise, when divisions multiply 
to an extreme degree, the better feeling and better judgment 
of mankind protest against the abuse, and generally succeed 
in modifying, if not curing it. 

Then, thirdly, that principle which is 
The Denomiiiatioiiai ^y^q original source and occasion of all this 

Principle a Safe One. . ° . 

difference, where it has opportunity to 
work freely, must tend to lessen the very divisions it has 
caused. Denominationalism came into existence as a result 
of conscientious and earnest study of the New Testament law 
as regards things outward in Christianity. We believe it to 
be perpetuated now, in a great measure, through lack of such 
study. Loyal inquiry, with all the advantages secured in 
results of learned research, and the aids and testimonies of 
consecrated scholarship, ought to result in at least compara- 
tive unity. At all events, indifference as to where the truth 
lies, or evasion of evidence, will surely not serve for any 
effectual healing of the divisions of our Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Lastly, we are by no means compelled 
At the Worst, not an ^^ j^^|^ ^ denominationalism as an un- 

Unmixed EviL . \ 

mixed evil, so far as it is an evil at all. 
In connection with it we find, in the history of these mpdem 
times, that free and vigorous development which it has ever 
been, and still is, the aim of ecclesiasticism to repress, yet 
which is so essential to all the ends of Christianity. The 
Christian intelligence has by it been greatly quickened ; Chris- 
tian scholarship has found both motive and material for 
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Studies most important in themselves and valuable in their 
results: even those denominational rivalries, on most accounts 
so much to be regretted, have pushed Christian enterprise 
upon work it might not otherwise have attempted; while in 
the action of these and of higher principles the world has 
been covered with Christian missions, and the Bible translated 
into the languages and dialects of all the principal nations 
and races. When denominationalism runs into sectarianism, 
it becomes narrow, mean and mischievous. While it is a 
manly maintenance of intelligent conviction, it is Christian 
and noble. 



X. 



PRESBTTERIAE"ISM AND INDEPEN- 
DENCY. 



Consistently with the distinction made 

t.^ln'^^M^S!^ i° tl»« l^«t ^^^Vter between the church and 

the denomination, we distinguish also be- 
tween the history of churches and the history of denomina- 
tions. Denominational history, for each of the great reli- 
gious bodies now in existence, properly begins at that point 
where what before were perhaps scattered religious societies, 
having little intercourse with each other, and no organic 
relations amongst themselves, began to enter into such 
relations, and assume more or less the form they now have, 
as denominations. This, of course, could only be, where, 
in one way or another, they had acquired a certain amount 
of independence, and were no longer obliged to hold their 
conventicles in some obscure corner of a great city, or 
some rural retreat whither the eye and the hand of perse- 
cution <5ould not follow them. Back of the point where that 
process of change in these particulars whose results we of 
this age so richly share, had made all this possible, there is 
still a history. Some notices of this have already claimed at- 
tention; others may do so hereafter. What we need, just 
now, is to distinguish between that antecedent history, and 
this with which we are now concerned, of denominations pro- 
perly so called. 

Differences of opinion may exist among writers of the same 
denomination, even, as to the precise date at which their own 
denominational history in its strict sense begins; among Bap- 

13 
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tists, for example, whether this beginning should be the or- 
ganization of a Baptist church of English exiles at Leyden, 
in Holland, in 1608, returning to London three years after, in 
1611, or whether the point of beginning might not better be 
at the adoption of the first and oldest recognized Baptist Con- 
fession of Faith, by seven churches in London, in 1646, in which 
for the first time we find Baptist churches entering into formal, 
public, and organic relations with each other. Presbyterianism 
in Scotland had gained such organization many years anterior 
to that date. In England, a presbytery was formed at Wands- 
worth, near London, in 1577. This seems to have been broke^n 
up soon after, it is true; yet Presbyterian writers seem justi- 
fied in fixing upon this as the origin of English Presbyteriao- 
ism. The Savoy Declaration, earliest of the Congregational, 
or Independent Confessions, was adopted in 1658. It is not 
of very great consequence which of the denominations, as 
such, antedates the other. That is a matter determined very 
much by contingent causes, and testifies nothing, either way, 
as to the antiquity and authority of the principles held by 
these organized bodies, respectively. 

We begin such notice as we shall now attempt of specific 
denominations, with the Presbyterians and Independents. The 
wiser course, in so doing, will be to aim, rather, at tracing 
their general record in the Christian history of the period 
under consideration, than at details, more than is necessary to 
this particular purpose. With a view to that, and for the sake 
of more orderly arrangement, we may group, informally, the 
aspects of this history to be considered in the instances now 
before us as political, ecclesiastical and doctrinal. If we note 
with attention what thus presents itself, we shall find three 
things, as we trust, made clear: (1) the first, how it came 
about that Presbyterians and Independents have stood in 
political relations such as were never true of Baptists or of 
any other of the denominations, properly so called; (2) how 
in matters of church order and government the conservatiii^ 
principle has ruled in Presbyterianism and the radical princi- 
ples in Independency, (3) and thirdly, some of the causes of 
what is peculiar in the doctrinal history of each. 
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For the absolute origin of Presbyterian- 

Ge^^^'^^'^"' ^ ^^"^ ^^ """^^ ^^ ^^^^"' ^^ <^^^^«^' ^^ Geneva. 

Not that the Presbyterial system there re- 
ceived its complete form, but because the germ of it, and 
something more than the germ, is there. Calvin does not seem 
to have fixed upon any precise form of church government as 
exclusively the Scriptural one. Dr. Schaff says in one place 
that " Calvin himself was not an exclusive Presbyterian "; and 
adds that " he allowed modifications of the form of govern- 
ment [meaning for the church] in different countries. He 
did not object to Episcopacy, or the liturgical worship, in Eng- 
land; he only protested against the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Henry VIII. and a number of abuses." * There may have 
been two reasons for this; the one, the almost absorbing inter- 
est which Calvin seems to have felt in his doctrinal system, 
and the other the fact that circumstances in Geneva seemed to 
require that the church there should be a municipal institution, 
and its structure be determined accordingly. The church in 
Geneva was constituted by act of the city authorities, in the 
adoption of certain " ordinances," in which its form and dis- 
cipline are declared. The ordinances begin with these words: 
"In the name of God Almighty: We Syndics, Little and 
Great Councils, with our people assembled at the sound of the 
trumpet and of the great bell, according to our ancient cus- 
toms. Having considered that it is a matter worthy above all 
others of recommendation that the doctrine of the holy gospel 
of our Lord should be indeed preserved in its purity, that the 
Christian church should be duly maintained, that the young 
should for the future be faithfully instructed, that the hospital 
should be kept in good condition for the support of the poor, 
it has seemed good to us that the spiritual government, as our 
Lord instituted it by his word, should be reduced into proper 
form to be kept amongst us; and thus we have ordained and 
established for observance in our own town and territory the 
ecclesiastical policy set forth below, seeing that it is taken 
from the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

* "Creeds of Christendom," vol. i., p. 462. 
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The Ordinances then proceed to assign official functions in 
four orders, pastors, teachers, elders and deacons. The 
pastors were to be the overseers of the flock and the 
preachers of the word, the teachers to have in charge the 
duties of instruction, in the schools of the city particularly. 
Then came the elders, especially charged with discipline, and 
the deacons with the care of the poor. These were not 
" orders " in any episcopal or hierarchical sense, but only a dis- 
tribution of functions, or arrangement of service according as 
the needs of the work required, and the capacity and fitness 
of individuals made suitable. The several ministers, or pas- 
tors, of the city, with the elders, formed a consistory, which 
acted jointly with the magistracy in the administration of 
public affairs. 

In one particular, at least, we may perhaps say that this 
church at Geneva was like those founded by the apostles in 
such cities as Jerusalem, Antioch, or Rome — at least such as 
seems to have been the probable form in those cases. That 
is to say, there were not churches, but a church, having 
pastors laboring in various parts of the city, with separate 
congregations, more or less, but all under one church organi- 
zation, at the head of which was Calvin himself. Of course, 
in these circumstances, there could be no community of 
churches, representing themselves in a presbytery ; these 
presbyteries in synods, and the synods in a general assembly. 
The consistory, however, of which we spoke as formed uk. 
Geneva of the several pastors and elders, would very natu- 
rally become in other countries, like Holland, Scotland, and 

England, the presbytery, while in process of time the other — "- 
features of the presbyterial system as a whole would be added. -- 
Thus in the Geneva church we may say that we find thai 
system in the germ. Probably those who in other countries 
were active in completing it, as, for example, Knox in Scot- 
land, may have got the complete idea of it from Calvin him- 
self, as his influence while he lived was powerfully felt in al 
those countries to which the Reformation, in the form 
gave to it, spread. 
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But what we are especially to notice, just here, is the man- 
ner in which the Genevan church institution seems to have 
influenced the Presbyterianism of other countries, in its rela- 
tion to the State and to civil affairs in general. For a long 
while, we find it, in every country to which it spread, having 
an active part in government and politics. Dr. Schaff makes 
the pertinent and just remark, that while in England — mean- 
ing in England at the time when Presbyterianism was in the 
ascendancy, as well as at other times — "while in England 
politics controlled religion, in Scotland religion controlled 
politics." But in both countries, as well as in Holland and in 
France, the Reformation, in this form of it, was long in 
reaching that point where church and State were made to 
stand in their true relations one to the other. A brief out- 
line, at least, of the history in this regard, we must try to 
give, more especially with reference to Scotland and England. 

It was in J 559 that Knox returned fin- 

Mary of England, and when the English 
and Scottish exiles, generally, who had spent the five years of 
her reign upon the continent, were coming home again. This 
was eighteen years previous to the founding, in 1577, of that 
presbytery at Wandsworth, near London, of which we spoke 
a little back. We should note, however, that the Reforma- 
tion itself, aside from any instituted church order, was 
already in progress when he came to Scotland. In 1528 
Patrick Hamilton, of the family of Hamilton s so noted in 
Scottish history, whose name has been found upon one of the 
registers of the university of Paris, showing that he was 
once a student ^there — the date of the registry being 1520 ; 
who had also studied at Wittenberg and Marburg, and is 
l>elieved with good reason to have been a friend and pupil of 
Srasmus, Luther, and Melancthon ; who himself returned 
from the continent, when he might, if he had chosen, have 
remained in peaceful study, that in the face of threatened 
death he might preach the gospel of Jesus to his own country- 
men ; on the 27th of February, 1528, this young man, one of 
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the noblest of the noble army of martyrs, had been burned 
at the stake at St. Andrews, near Glasgow. In 1646, eighteen 
years after, George Wishart laid down his life in a like cruel, 
yet triumphant, death. These two men were among the 
originators of the Reformation in Scotland. With what 
result was shown in 1557, still two years before the arrival of 
Knox, on his return from the continent, when the first of 
those three historical " covenants " was framed and signed. 
Among the originators of it were some of the most influen- 
tial of the Scottish nobles ; including James Stuart, half 
brother to Queen Mary, afterwards the famous Earl of Mur- 
ray, the Earl of Morton, at that time head of the powerful 
house of Douglas, and the Earl of Argyle, the great chief of 
the Highlands. This covenant pledges the signers of it to a 
support of the reformation; its purpose in this respect be- 
ing indicated in its opening words : "We, perceiving how 
Satan, in his members, the Antichrists of our time, cruelly 
doth rage, seeking to overthrow the evangel of Christ and his 
congregation, ought, according to our bounden duty to strive 
in our Master's cause, even unto the death, being certain of 
our victory in him." The signers then proceed to pledge 
themselves to apply with all diligence their whole power, sub- 
stance and their very lives, " to maintain, set forward, and 
establish the blessed Word of God and his congregation." 

The peculiar significance of this cove- 

StoTe AS^i^!^"" "^^^ "^^* ^^^ ^^ ^* present is that while thus 

expressly religious in aim, it had also 
political aims, although these were made less prominent. The 
political affairs of the country were at the time in great con- 
fusion. The nobles whose names we have given, and many 
of their associates, were no doubt ambitious men, yet they 
realized the need of a more orderly rule at home, and in 
order to this that the pernicious intermeddling of priestly 
usurpation from outside must be resisted. It is unnecessary 
for us to determine in what proportion their motives were 
religious and in what proportion political. The point in 
view is simply this — that here at the outset we see the refer- 
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mation in Scotland entering into direct and controlling rela- 
tion with civil affairs, while the political leaders of the 
country, at least avowedly, put foremost among their aims the 
establishment of true religion. We note the point thus par- 
ticularly because of its historical significance, in the interest 
of the present subject. 

This to which we have just referred was 
^The^ Three "Cove- ^^^ f>j.g^ ^f ^hree specially notable cove- 
nants entered into by the Scottish nobles 
and people. The two others were the National Covenant of 
1581, renewed in 1638, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1 643. The National Covenant was a combination against 
the political as well as the ecclesiastical aggressions of Charles 
the First; while the Solemn League and Covenant was virtual- 
ly an alliance with the Parliament and people of England 
against the king, at the crisis of the civil war. That was 
still true which we stated a little back, in the words of Dr. 
Schaff. In these covenants the religion of the nation con- 
trolled the politics. It was as Protestants and reformers that 
the Scottish people first of all entered into these solemn en- 
gagements, one with the other. It was their religion which 
first of all and above all they pledged themselves to defend 
against all enemies whomsoever. Yet so were the interests 
of religion and of the State involved, each with the other, 
that in becoming reformers they became political agitators 
as well. It was therefore in the line of the whole movement 
from the beginning when the Presbyterianism of Knox be- 
came in some sense a State religion. The Scottish Confession 
framed by him in 1560 was ratified by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, and made the law of the land. 

English Presbyterianism was in a like 
^^^y^^^^^"" ^^ sense poUtical; only here the political in- 
terest was more the paramount one, be- 
cause of the immense moment of the political struggle that 
was taking place. T)ie Presbyterial organization at Wands- 
worth, mentioned above, was speedily trampled out: but 
Presbyterianism itself survived. When, upon the death of 
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Elizabeth, James Sixth of Scotland, First of England, came 
to London, he found it already strong enough to be trouble- 
some. He had seen it in Scotland very much in the way of 
his arbitraiy notions of kingly prerogative, and with the new 
power gained in his accession to the English throne as well, 
he showed little disposition to tolerate it. So at the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, held at London, January, 1 604, soon 
after his arrival there, an assembly of Puritan and other 
clergy, called with a view to see if some arrangement could 
not be entered into that should compose existing differences, 
he took occasion to say: "If you aim at a Scotch presbytery, 
it agreeth as well with a monarchy as God and the devil. 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick, shall meet and cen- 
sure me and my council"; adding other coarse words still 
less befitting the lips of a king on a great public occasion, 
although the bishops, and other Episcopal clergy present, 
were so well pleased with them that they declared he had 
spoken by the inspiration of God. 

But James, and his son Charles as well, just by their short- 
sighted and foolish absolutism, drove forward the very thing 
they were resolved not to allow. In proportion as they in- 
sisted upon the idea of absolute rule, the spirit of republican- 
ism grew and spread; and in proportion as Laud and his 
bishops labored to force their semi-papal episcopacy upon Eng- 
land and Scotland both, this too was resisted. Thus the new 
political idea and the new religious idea found themselves in 
firm alliance; and as Presbyterianism grew strong, it came to 
the front in behalf of the republican principles which threat- 
ened and finally overthrew the Stuart throne. So it came 
about that Presbyterianism grew to be politics, almost as 
much as it was religion; politics, one might in some sense 
say, calling religion to its aid. 

On an earlier page we have quoted 

JacovlnaT^^^^^''^ ^^^^ Stanley some account of the scene in 

the Greyf riars' church-yard in Edinburgh, 
at the signing of the National Covenant in 1638. There was 
a like scene in London, five years later, and one which signal- 
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ized the political ascendancy for a time of Presbyterianism. 
Near Westminster Hall, Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament, stands the church of St. Margaret's. It is 
neither one of the largest nor one of the most showy churches 
of London, but it has its own famous place in history. On 
special occasions the Houses of Parliament still meet there for 
worship. In this church the members of the Long Parliament 
and of the Westminster Assembly, then also in session, were 
gathered on the 25th of September, 1643. The Scottish peo- 
ple had proposed to make common cause with those of Eng- 
land in the civil war then raging, provided they would join 
with them in a league to renounce popery and prelacy both, 
and in securing a complete reformation of religion '* in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline and government " — meaning, of 
course, after the Presbyterian model. . The subject had been 
debated in Parliament and in the Assembly, and it had been 
determined to accept the alliance on these terms, and to sign 
the Solemn League and Covenant, as drafted in Scotland, and 
now received in London. The members of the two bodies 
were on this day met for the purpose. *' It was," says Dr. 
Schaff,' " one of the strangest and most solemn events in the 
history of England. It reminds one of the formation of the 
Swiss Confederacy on the green meadow at Grtitli. After 
prayer and addresses by White, of Dorchester, Philip Nye 
and Henderson, the Covenant was read, article by article, 
from the pulpit, and every member standing up and lifting 
his right hand to heaven, took the pledge and then signed his 
name on the rolls of parchment. The House of Lords follow- 
ed a few weeks afterwards. The same solemn scene was re- 
enacted in almost every English town and parish where the 
authority of Parliament prevailed." Cromwell was then in 
the House of Commons, and no doubt signed this Covenant, 
though in becoming an Independent soon after he cannot be 
said to have kept it any too well, at least in its mutually 
understood significance. Milton also may have signed it, 
although in no long time we find him declaring, in a famous 

' " Creeds of Christendom," vol i., p. 692. 
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line, as a pronounced Independent, that " new Presbyter is 
but old Priest writ large." 

This alliance of England and Scotland was fatal to the 
king's cause, and it placed Presbyterianism for the time quite 
in the ascendancy in national affairs. It was the crowning 
point in its political career. The world has now no faith in 
that kind of sectarian politics. Yet we ought to admit that 
this alliance of church and state grew out of the circumstances 
and exigencies of the times, and we must give our Presbyte- 
rian brethren the credit of having stood forth on that occasion 
as champions of popular rights, as well as of their own eccle- 
siastical and doctrinal faith. 

We may despatch so much of the his- 
tory of Independency, or Congregational- 
ism, as comes in this connection, in very few words. The 
pri?iciple of independency, consistently with the view taken in 
the last chapter, we may hold to have survived during all the 
troubled centuries, from the time of the apostles to that of the 
Reformation. In England there had been congregations rec- 
ognizing this principle for many years before permanent con- 
gregations could be sustained. Some of these were undoubtedly 
Baptist. It came into prominence near the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Cougregationalists, we believe, decline to rec- 
ognize as their denominational ancestor the Robert Browne 
from whom the sect of Brownists about that time took its name. 
He organized congregations, it is true, upon the principle of 
independency. But he was a strange, erratic person. After 
some years he returned to the ministry of the Established 
Church, and is said to have led from that time a wild and dis- 
solute life until his death in 1630. John Robinson is a much 
more desirable source from which to trace a line of denomi- 
national descent. There is no worthier name connected with 
the religious history of that period than this pilgrim pastor, 
whose spirit came with the Puritan colonists when they 
planted a new nation on these shores, though in body he re- 
mained behind. 
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There must evidently have been a rapid 
in^^tod^^^ ^^ ^ development of the spirit of independency 

during the time .when the causes which 
brought on the civil war, and which resulted in the Common- 
wealth under Cromwell, were so active. The Independents 
Tvere never, we suppose, numerically the strongest religious 
party. But when Cromwell put himself at their head they soon 
acquired the ascendancy. Whether in the majority or not, 
they were strong enough to obtain control of the government, 
partly with the help of the army, and during Cromwell's pro- 
tectorate were the dominant party. Their political career 
-was brief, yet, in so far as it shared in the glory of Crom- 
well's administration, it was brilliant. It was with them that 
Baptist patriots stood enrolled in that troubled time. Three 
Baptists, Hutchinson, Harrison and Deane, sat amongst the 
judges by whom King Charles was sent to the scaffold. 
These and others of our faith held important positions in the 
government, or were conspicuous as military leaders, and 
they were not among the least influential of those by whom 
the course of events at that momentous period was guided. 
But the political ascendancy of the Independents was of brief 
duration. With the death of Cromwell that ascendancy was 
lost and at the Restoration they were marked out, as was 
natural, for especial chastisement. In New England, where 
they attempted again the establishment of what was in prin- 
ciple a theocracy, they had a longer term of power. They 
lost it, because the time had come when juster views of the 
relations of church and state had prevailed, in our own 
country, at least. 

We leave, now, this part of the history 

of ^he^^to^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ following, and come to that which 

we may term the ecclesiastical phase. 
What we have to say, under this head, relates chiefly to Pres- 
byterianism, and to Presbyterianism in Scotland. Presbyte- 
rianism in England, since its political defeat in the time of 
Cromwell, never has gained much strength. Its churches, 
there, are very largely made up of persons of Scottish origin 
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or descent. The English people themselves seem to gravi- 
tate either toward the establishment, or to that more radical 
form of dissent which is found in Independency or in the 
Wesleyan Methodism. The ecclesiastical history of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland has a good many passages of even a 
highly dramatic interest, and would deserve more attention 
than we can give to them here. Some of them we must notice, 
though briefly. 

There is no country in which the rela- 

Churoh and State. .. p.i t_ t_^^t. ^^t. i 

tions 01 the church to the state have been 
more vigorously discussed, or with more important results 
than in Scotland. The Scotch are by nature a strongly reli- 
gious people; and their religion has done more than any other 
one thing almost more than all others put together, to make 
them what they are, and to make their history during the last 
three hundred years what it has been. The words of Car- 
lyle, in this connection, though vigorous, as his words always 
are, still are none too strong. Speaking of the country as it 
was when the Reformation wrought there, in his description 
of it as " a resurrection from death to life," he says: " The 
people began to live ; they needed first of all to do that at 
what cost and costs soever. Scotch literature and thought, 
Scotch industry; James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, 
Robert Burns [we ourselves might add, Thomas Carlyle]: I 
find Knox and the Reformation acting in the hearts' core of 
every one of these persons and phenomena; I find that with- 
out the Reformation they would not have been. Or what of 
Scotland ? The Puritanism of Scotland became that of Eng- 
land, of New England. A tumult in the High Church of 
Edinburgh spread into a universal battle and struggle over all 
these realms; then came out, after fifty years struggling, 
what we call a glorious Revolution, a Habeas Corpus Act, 
Free Parliament, and much else." 

There is no other feature of Scottish history more marked 
than the religious spirit which the people have carried into all 
that has concerned their national growth, into their literature, 
their philosophy, and their conduct of public affairs. Hence 
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a reason why ecclesiastical questions have figured so largely 
in their politics, as well as in their theology. During the 
time when the questions so agitating were pending, there 
were three chief parties. At one extreme were those who be- 
lieved that government should be a theocracy, after the Mo- 
saic pattern. It was the Genevan idea, carried fully out. 
They would have the state wholly controlled by the church. 
In a literal and even a political sense, they would have had 
the saints inherit the earth. Such were the extreme Covenant- 
ers, especially the Cameronians. At the other extreme was a 
party, made up of men, largely, who had a less lively interest 
in the religious phase, and more in the political phase of the 
general question, whose position was, in effect that the church 
should be controlled by the state. In Scottish literature, of a 
certain period, we often meet with the words Erastian and 
Erastianism. In the view of an old-time Cameronian there 
could scarcely be a worse sin than that of Erastianism. The 
word is taken from the name of a Swiss professor and physi- 
cian, named Erastus, who died at Basle in 1583, and who held 
and taught some peculiar views as to the relations of the 
church to the state. In a book of " Theses " which he pub- 
lished, he held that the church should be a department merely 
of the state; that the exercise of church discipline, even, 
should be in the hands of the civil magistracy, that the church 
should not punish even immorality by so much as the refusal 
of its communion to persons of immoral lives, but that all 
such persons should be treated as offenders against the state, 
and punished in the application of civil penalties. 

It does not seem certain that Erastianism ever really pre- 
vailed to any extent in Scotland. But those who held the 
idea of a church establishment very much as it is now held in 
England, were charged with that error. They took, indeed, 
a strong view of the prerogatives of the state, as regards 
church affairs, and aimed to make the Presbyterianism of 
Scotland a thorough state establishment. Between these two 
parties was a third, more moderate one, in connection with 
which grew up the principle that church and State should be 
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viewed and ased as two independent powers, in mutual and 
helpful alliance. 

The conflict of these parties fills a large place in the later 
history of Scotland. There were repeated secessions from 
the establishment, and then secessions from the secession, till 
in 1843, a notable one took place, which is on record among 
the most interesting and fruitful events in the ecclesiastical 
history of modem times. Out of it grew the Free Church of 
Scotland, at present one of the most enterprising and eflicient 
of all the denominations. 

The evil which gave immediate occa- 
The Free Church of ^j^^ £^j. ^j^jg movement was One of lonff 

Scotland. , ^ 

standing. In the form it had at this time, 
it dated from the reign of Queen Anne. It owed its origin 
to men like Bolingbroke and Swift, at a time when their 
influence in the British government was considerable, and 
who cared precious little what effect, other than political, 
their measures might have. In Scotland, as in England, — 
and as in England at this day, — the minister of a parish was 
selected, not by the people to whom he was to minister, but 
by some individual having the right of presentation, as it was 
called, and who was styled "the patron." The law of, which 
the men we have named, with others, were the authors, pro- 
vided that in ease of the nomination of a minister for some 
parish, the presbytery to which the parish belonged should 
examine him, and if they found nothing objectionable in 
" life, literature and doctrine," they must install him, whether 
acceptable to the people or not. It is clear that a minister, 
well enough educated, and of reputable life, orthodox, or at 
least not heterodox in doctrine, might be anything but accept- 
able to the people of a parish, and in that case, it would be 
anything but pleasant to have him forced upon them. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, in his " History of Our Own Time," illus- 
trates in this way : " The Southwark congregation, who 
appreciate and delight in the ministry of Mr. Spurgeon, 
might very well be excused if they objected to having a per- 
fectly moral Charles Honeyman, even though his religious 
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opinions were identical with those of their favorite, forced 
upon them at the will of some aristocratic lay patron." 

The thing at last grew intolerable. Finally, a test case 
presented itself. In the parish of Marnoch, belonging to the 
Strathbogie presbytery, a Mr. Edwards had been nominated 
by the patron. The people did not want him. Out of 300 
heads of families, 261 objected to his appointment. The 
G-eneral Assembly directed the presbytery to reject him, and 
it did so. Mr. Edwards was so anxious to become the minis- 
ister of a people, anxious on their part to have nothing to do 
-with him, that he appealed the matter to the civil court, and 
the civil court decided that the presbytery must install him, 
at least on trial. The presbytery accordingly reversed their 
action, and compelled the Marnoch people to take the minis- 
ter they did not want. The General Assembly then called 
the presbytery to account, and the seven members constitut- 
ing the majority, were deposed from the ministry. They had 
obeyed the mandate of the civil court, and now the ecclesias- 
tical court punished them with deposition. 

The motion to depose these seven ministers was made in the 
General Assembly by Dr. Chalmers. It was not with him a 
merely technical question of jurisdiction. It was one vitally 
affecting the very existence of spiritual religion. He had 
begun his own ministry as an unconverted man, and upon his 
conversion, after a barren pastorate of a few years, he came 
to feel intensely, and never ceased to feel, what a sin and 
TV'hat an evil it is, when men without any spiritual experience 
at ^all, are at the caprice of a lay patron, or the mandate of 
a civil court, thrust into a ministry whose especial function 
it is to care for the spiritual life of the people. He saw it to 
be vital to all the interests of religion that the church should 
manage its own affairs, uncontrolled by the civil power. 
Hence his act in moving to depose these ministers, as the 
assertion of a right in the church to control the settlement of 
its pastors. The case, however, was not allowed to rest with 
the deposition of the seven members. It was a conflict be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical power, and had to be 
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decided. The controversy went on until on a day very mem- 
orable in Scottish ecclesiastical history, May 1 8th, 1 843, five 
hundred ministers of the Church of Scotland, with Dr. Chal- 
mers at their head, finding themselves in a hopeless minority, 
took their hats and walked out of the General Assembly then 
in session, announcing as they went, that they withdrew from 
the venerable Kirk which they loved well, and to which they 
had so far looked for the means of support for themselves and 
their families. They then threw themselves upon the volun- 
tary liberality of the people they had served. The appeal 
met with a worthy response, and the Free Church of Scotland 
was born. 

It was a grand thing which these men did, and it was a 
grand man who led them. Of Dr. Chalmers the author 
quoted just now says : *' He was the greatest pulpit orator in 
Scotland, or indeed, in Great Britain. As a scientific writer, 
both on astronomy and on political economy, he had made a 
great mark. From having been in his earlier days the min- 
ister of an obscure Scottish village congregation, he had sud- 
denly sprung into fame. He was the lion of any city which 
he happened to visit. If he preached in London, the church 
was crowded with the leaders of politics, science and fashion, 
eager to hear him. The effect he produced in England is all 
the more surprising, seeing that he spoke in the broadest 
Scottish accent conceivable, and as one admirer admits, mis- 
pronounced almost every word." We think it was on the 
occasion of his first visit to London that Robert Hall heard 
him. We remember reading, some where, many years ago, 
this incident. The church where Chalmers was to pr^ch 
was crowded. Hall stood in the gallery, near a pillar agaiiiU 
which he leaned. The audience was a most formidable one, 
and Hall was solicitous as to the impression likely to be 
made by one of whom so much was evidently expected. 
At the beginning of the sermon he was disappointed and 
troubled. There was the manuscript sermon, there was the 
broad Scotch accent, there was the awkward manner. But 
the preacher gathered i)Ower as he went on, and at length 
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after a burst of impassioned eloquence that thrilled the great 
audience through and through, Hall struck the pillar near 
him with his hand, almost shouting in response, " Well done, 
Chalmers !" 

Mr. Gladstone has said of him: " I have heard Dr. Chal- 
mers preach and lecture. Being a man of Scotch blood, I am 
very much attached to Scotland, and like even the Scotch 
accent, but not the Scotch accent of Dr. Chalmers. Undoubt- 
edly the accent of Dr. Chalmers in preaching and delivery 
was a considerable impediment to his success; but notwith- 
standing all that, it was overborne by the power of the man in 
pr'eaching — overborne by his power, which melted into 
harmony with all the adjuncts and incidents of the man as a 
whole, so much so that although I would have said that the 
accent of Dr. Chalmers was distasteful, yet in Dr. Chalmers 
I would not have had it altered in the smallest degree." 

We note only so much, in connection with this part of the 
subject as may illustrate the place Presbyterianism has filled 
in the ecclesiastical controversies of the modern age. While, 
ao far as Scotland is concerned, it has been wrestling thus 
with this question of the relations of Church and State, Inde- 
pendency, since the failure of its attempt to ally church and 
state in New England, has consistently maintained its princi- 
ple that church establishments are false in theory and mis- 
chievous in their results. The emphatic demonstration of this 
which Scottish Presbyterianism itself gave on that memorable 
day in 1843, is indicative of tlie place this phase of Christian 
denomination alism fills in modern history. No body of Chris- 
tians has been sounder in its theology than that of the Pres- 
byterians; no one has in its history, by its own mistakes, made 
the fact more clear that the simple order of the New Testa- 
ment, and entire independency of state control or supervision, 
are essential to the true constitution and real power of the 
church of Christ. 

To the doctrinal part of this history we 

7)i6 Doctrin&l PhSiSO 

must devote less space than its importance 
really demands. If that were practicable we should like to 
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dwell somewhat upon that famous gathering, the Westminster 
Assembly, which began it sessions on the first of July, 1 643, 
and adjourned Feb. 22, 1649. It held not less than 1163 re- 
gular sessions, covering a period of five years and six months 
— an immense amount of time and labor to devote to the 
framing of a doctrinal symbol of this character. The Assem- 
bly met at Westminster Abbey, in the Jerusalem Chamber — 
a famous room, in which the English branch of the Commis- 
sion for Bible Revision, so long held its own sessions, from 
month to month. The Assembly was called, and its members, 
with the exception of those from Scotland named, by Parlia- 
ment. After the Confession was framed it was submitted to 
Parliament, in the form of a " Humble Advice," and was in 
force only after being adopted by that body; so much did the 
idea of State control in religion still dominate, even amongst 
those who had already cast off one oppressive Establishment. 
The Independents were represented in the Assembly, as well 
as the Presbyterians, and the Confession, save as to church 
constitution and discipline, represented their views. In 1658, 
however, the English Independents framed their Savoy Decla- 
ration, named from a building called the Savoy, in the Strand, 
London, where it was discussed and adopted. It is simply a 
modification of the Westminster Confession adapting it to the 
Congregational polity. 

Presbyterianism and Independency in 

In America. • ^ -, » 

our own country are mainly reproductions 
of what they are in Scotland and England. It seems to have 
been in Scotland that the denominational structure as it now 
exists, in presbyteries, synods. General Assembly, was created. 
Historians of the Presbyterian body date their denominational 
history in America from the organization of the first church, 
in Philadelphia, in 1701. There were, however, churches, 
Presbyterian in form, in this country, much earlier. The 
Dutch churches in New Amsterdam, now New York, the first 
of which was planted there in 1619, were Presbyterian. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1670 to 1680, quite a number of Scotch 
Presbyterians settled upon the Elizabeth river, in Virginia. 
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In 1C84 there was a church in Maryland. Huguenots fleeing 
from France, and from the tyranny of Louis XIV., settled in 
South Carolina in 1685. But these societies were isolated 
and there was nothing in the nature of a denominational 
organism earlier than 1700. In 1705 the first Presbytery was 
formed in Philadelphia, and the first synod in 1717. 

Independency, of course, in its form as Congregationalism, 
came with the Pilgrims in 1620. The history of the two 
bodies in this country is an interesting one, but we must not 
dwell upon it. How they have acted upon each other in one 
important particular, and with what results, we may briefly 
notice. One of the peculiarities of their history is the manner 
in which their ministers have changed from the one to the 
other, which they still continue to do, regardless of the differ- 
ence of the two bodies as respects the constitution and disci- 
pline of the church. In 1810 this state of things was formally 
recognized. Congregationalist churches were even invited to 
represent themselves in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
and the two denominations seemed likely to become in due 
time virtually one. 

It was found, however, that the Presbyterian theology was 
beginning to suffer from this cause. That more lax view of 
certain doctrines which among the Congregation alists had 
ended in Unitarianism, began to spread amongst the Presby- 
terians. About the year 1837 the more stauiich Calvinists in 
the body took the alarm, and in 1838 they succeeded in carry- 
ing a vote in the General Assembly excluding Congregation- 
alist churches from representation there. Those ministers and 
churches whose views had become modified in the way just 
mentioned upon this withdrew, and a new body was formed, 
under the name of New School Presbyterians. Thus origina- 
ted the distinction of Old School and New School, the two 
bodies maintaining their separate organization until the year 
1869 when they were reunited. 

We only add a word, in regard to the 
jB^resentative Char- representative character of the two church 

systems which we have been considering^ 
in one partionlar. Presbyterianism represents the principle of 
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ecclesiastical and doctrinal conservatism, Independency that 
of radicalism. Presbyterianism, in the work of the Reforma- 
tion, went farther than the Episcopacy, but it still stopped 
short. Independency, as a theory of the church institution, 
carries the Reformation idea fully out, so far as the church is 
concerned, and reproduces the apostolical simplicity. The 
conservative tendency in the one body has been useful, as re- 
spects doctrine. Its doctrinal system was thorough at the 
start, and the aversion to innovation which belongs to Presby- 
terianism has resisted, as Independency, at least among the 
Congregational ists, through its opposite tendencies has not 
done, the incursions of error. Theology owes much to Presby- 
terianism, especially that of Scotland. 

One passage in the history of American Congregationalism, 
as illustrating the remark with which we close must be noticed. 
In 1662 what was called the "Half -Way Covenant" was 
adopted in certain parts of New England. By the terms of 
that covenant, persons baptized in infancy were considered 
members of the church where their parents belonged. This 
was intended to meet the case of that increasingly large num- 
ber of persons, who under the law in New England, which 
excluded from the full privileges of citizenship all who were 
not churcli members, were deprived of those privileges because 
while unconverted not recognized as members. The Half- 
Way Covenant made them members of the church whether 
converted or not, if only they had been what was called bap- 
tized. 

In 1704 Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass., an in- 
fluential Congregationalist minister, began teaching that those 
persons, thus members of the church, though unregenerate, 
ought to be admitted to the Lord's Supper. Here was a fur- 
ther weakening of the hold of spiritual religion, both upon 
those within and those without the church. Jonathan Edwards 
resisted, but with only partial success. The tendency toward 
a weak doctrine and a worldly church-membership waxed 
stronger, spreading into other communions, to some extent, 
until in the year 1785, King's Chapel, in Boston, an Episcopal 
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church, became Unitarian. The pernicious leaven spread, most 
amongst the Congregationalist churches. One after another 
of them became Unitarian, while new societies of that nature 
^were formed, until in 1825 the number of congregations bear- 
'ing that name had grown to one hundred and twenty, mostly 
in New England. It will be safe to take the testimony of 
Dr. Baird, a Paedobaptist writer, to the effect that the Unita- 
rian movement thus grew originally " out of a dislike to the 
practice of requiring evidence of piety in candidates for 
admission to churches," and we may add, on our own part, 
that for this the unscriptural practice of infant baptism, as the 
history itself shows, is directly responsible. 

We believe that the principle of Independenc}'' is sound, 
just and scriptural. But because of its distrustfulness of all 
merely ecclesiastical safegards, it needs all the more to abide 
faithfully by the authoritative word, and to cultivate, as a 
chief aim, piety in the membership and loyalty to the " one 
Lord." 



XI. 



THE BAPTISTS. 



A BOOK once quite famous and still 
^^jeatiey'8 "Dippers notable, is Dr. Featley's " Dippers Dipt." 

Its elegant full title is, " The Dippers 
Dipt, or the Anabaptists Duck'd and Plunged over Head and 
Ears at a Disputation at Southwark." Dr. Daniel Featley 
was an Episcopal minister, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly in the beginning of its session, but, as some say, ex- 
pelled for reporting its proceedings to persons in the camp of 
King Charles. Dr. William R. Williams calls him " a good 
man, though a bitter one." The latter part of this descrip- 
tion is certainly just. In October, 1642, Dr. P^eatley had 
held a disputation with certain Baptists at Southwark, in 
London. The first part of the book is an account of that 
debate. In reading it one is interested to observe, among 
other things, how history repeats itself. What the Baptists 
then present sought to do was to bring Dr. Featley to give, if 
there are any, Scriptural reasons for the practice of infant 
baptism. What Dr. Featley evidently wished was to evade 
this, although it was really the matter in hand. So, when 
they called upon him to give his reasons for a practice the 
repudiation of which had fastened upon them the epithet, 
" -4/iabaptists," he evades the point by proceeding to cate- 
chize them as to their belief in certain matters of doctrine, 
such as that of the Trinity, the real Humanity of Christ, try- 
ing to find in their perfectly orthodox replies some tittle of 
heresy. When at last they bring him to the point, the rea- 
sons he has to give are those upon which the changes have 
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been so much rung ever since. They are told of the house- 
hold of Lydia, and the household of Stephanus, and of baptism 
in the New Dispensation answering to circumcision in the Old. 
This bit of history, in Baptist and Paedobaptist disputation, 
has repeated itself many times since, and will perhaps go on 
so for a good while longer yet. 

The significant part of the book for us at the present time, 
however, is in the " Epistle Dedicatory," addressed " To the 
Most Noble Lords with the Honorable Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses now Assembled in Parliament." It was the time 
of the celebrated " Long Parliament," as we remember, and to 
that body the book is dedicated. From the dedication we^ 
take this passage: 

" Now of all Heretics and Schismatics the Anabaptists in 
three regards ought to be most carefully looked unto, and 
severely punished, if not utterly exterminated and banished 
out of the church and kingdom. First, in regard to their 
affinity with many other damnable heresies, both ancient and 
later, for they are allied unto and may claim kindred 
with: 1. The Millennarians in the first age, proclaiming 
Christ's temporal kingdom upon earth for a thousand years 
before the day of judgment. 2. With the Marcionites in 
the second age, who denied the substance of Christ's human 
body made of a woman. 3. The Catharists or Novatians in 
the third age, who denied repentance and restitution to the 
church thereupon, to those that fell in time of persecution. 
4. With the Donatists in the fourth age, who rebaptized all 
those who had received baptism before in the Catholic church. 
Lastly, with a rabble of heretics in the later ages, namely, 
the Apostolici, the Adamites, the Enthusiasts, the Psy- 
chopannychists, the Polygamists, the Jesuits, the Armin- 
ians and the Brownists. ... As it was said of Caius Caesar, 
in uno Ccesare multi Marii; so in one Anabaptist you have 
many heretics, and in this one sect as it were one stock, 
many erroneous and schismatical positions and practices 
ingraffed, and as it were innoculated." 

This is the first indictment, and this may suftice for our 
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present purpose. Now there were in London, at this time^ 
(1642) seven regularly constituted Baptist churches. In re- 
sponse to these attacks of Dr. Featley, and others similar, 
they published in 1644, three years before that of the West- 
minster Assembly appeared, a Confession of Faith. Dr. 
Featley was equal to the occasion. Immediately he comes 
forward with " Animadversions upon the Anabaptists' Con- 
fession," and opens thus: *' Pliny writeth, that if the black 
humour of the cuttle-fish be mingled with oil in a lamp, the 
visages of all men in the room, though never so faire and 
beautiful, will seem ugly, and of the hue of blackamoors; so 
the proctors for our Anabaptists would bear us in hand; that 
all who of late have preached and written against that sect,, 
through the black humor of malice, tanquam sepioe atramento, 
make it appear much more deformed and odious than it is. 
For if we give credit to this Confession and the Preface 
thereof, those who among us are branded with that title, are 
neither heretics nor schismatics, but tender-hearted Chris-^ 
tians; upon whom, through false suggestions, the hand of 
authority fell heavy whilst the hierarchy stood, for they neither 
teach free will, nor falling away from grace, with the Armin- 
ians, nor deny original sin with the Pelagians, nor disclaim 
Magistracy with the Jesuits, nor maintain plurality of wives 
with the Polygamists, nor community of goods with the 
Apostolici, nor going naked with the Adamites; much less 
aver the mortality of the soul with the Epicures and Psycho- 
pannychists — and to this purpose they have published their 
Confession of Faith, subscribed by sixteen persons, in the 
name of the seven churches of London." 

So far as this. Dr. Featley comes perilously near to telling 
the truth. But, of course, it is his purpose to make out that 
these Anabaptists, as he calls them, are after all the vile per- 
sons he has before, and repeatedly, publicly declared. So he 
says of the authors of this Confession that " they cover a little 
ratsbane with a great quantity of sugar, that it may not be 
discerned; for among the fifty-three articles of their Confes- 
sion there are not above six but may pass with a fair construe- 
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tion; and in those six, none of the foulest and most odious 
positions, wherewith that sect is aspersed, are expressed." 
** What then ?" he asks. Referring to the Anabaptists on the 
continent as represented in the disorders at Mtlnster and else- 
Tv^here, and to certain fanatical sects which went by this 
name, he says: " If their scholars in England have learned no 
such doctrines from them, it is because they are punies in 
their school, and have not taken lessons in the upper forms; 
they have but sipped of the cup; the devil holds them by the 
heel only, as Thetis did Achilles when she dipt him in the 
sea." 

When it is remembered that attached to this Confession 
-were the names of Hansard Knollys, a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, who had received ordination at the 
hands of a bishop and had spent some years in the ministry of 
the Church of England, a learned and godly man, every way 
as respectable as Dr. Featley himself; and William Kiffin, 
-who though a preacher, was also one of the most influential 
merchants of London, of such well-known wealth that Charles 
II. once sent to him for a loan of forty thousand pounds, while 
Kiffin, not having this sum at command, made the King a pre- 
sent of ten thousand pounds — a man whom King James con- 
sulted in matters of state policy, and who was as little likely to 
be the leader of a heretical and immoral sect as to be a robber 
on the highway; — and John Spillsbury, a respectable Baptist 
minister, and others, well known in London for their intelli- 
gence, probity and godly lives — when we remember that 
among the sixteen names signed to the Baptist Confession of 
1644 or 1646, as it is commonly dated, were such as these, it 
is a sign of no small assurance in Dr. Featley that he should 
dare to charge them with being either concealed or inchoate 
fanatics of the Mtlnster type. 

Now, we have dwelt upon this at such 
try ^"^""^ ""' ^°*^ length for two reasons. One is, that tak- 
ing our position at this point in Baptist 
history, we can conveniently make it a point of view for some 
glances both backward into the past and forward into the 
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future from that dat€. The other is, that the ease of Dr. 
Featley is tj^pical and representative of the style in which the 
history of sects maintaining a primitive Christianity had been 
treated, from the days of Celsus, in the second century, the 
first pay an slanderer, down the long line of papal calumnia- 
tors to the Episcopo-Presbyterian, Dr. Featley himself. 
Herein lies the chief difficulty in treating the question, so 
much discussed, yet apparently still so unsettled, as to what 
we may term our Baptist ancestry. We have no difficulty, at 
all, in tracing our denoininational history. Have we a history 
back of this date at which that history begins ! If so, what 
is the record it makes for us ? Some attention to this point is 
necessary, and will be expected in discussing the present sub- 
ject. 

First of all, we must distinguish between 

A Distinction. , ^ r • ^'t^ j • i u* 

what we may be justified m holding as a 
matter of opinion, and what we may claim as made out upon 
strictlv historical evidence. The latter we commit ourselves 
to prove, whenever the position is attacked. The former is a 
private matter of our own, which we may nevertheless put 
forward on fit occasions as justified by historical probabilities. 
For evidence in any sense historical, in the present case, we 
are dependent very much upon what has been written for his- 
tory by the bitter enemies of those amongst whom, if any 
where, we trace the line of this succession. Dr. Featley is an 
example of the style in which all that history, back to the 
earliest Christian age, has been written. Pagan writers calum- 
niated the first Christian writers in the most shameful way. 
When the Papacy succeeded to the bad office of " wearing 
out the saints of the Most High," it became in its turn " the 
accuser of the bretliren," and has practiced its two trades of 
murdering and maligning with equal zeal. We are obliged, 
therefore, for tlie most part, to sift out of the vast mass of 
lies, what few grains of truth there may be, and make what 
we can of tliese. 

But now, in the next place, we are justified in assuming tbat 
the gracious Providence which watched over the Church of 
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Jesns during the eariier centuries, and whose oversight and 
interposition have been so conspicuous in these later ones, did 
not, during that interval of a thousand years or more, 
when this church was *4n the wilderness," utterly forsake it. 
Nor does it seem possible to believe that while Romanism 
corrupted almost every thing bearing the Christian name, 
and while amongst various fanatical sects, poisonous errors 
and immoral practices abounded, there was nowhere in the 
world a group of Christians, large or small, worshiping God 
in truth, and holding fast to a doctrine substantially pure. 
In the worst times of ancient Israel God had a " remnant." 
In those periods of the modern age when true religion had 
most declined, there was still a " remnant " of the faithful ;— 
and a time may come when there will be evidence to show 
that the same was true in the darkest moment of the Dark 
Ages. 

But how much of this can be established now f In offering 
some suggestions, bearing upon this point, we give only re- 
sults, not details, for details are impassible within the space 
allowable here. Of the books to be consulted on this question 
we may name but one or two. One is entitled, " An Inquiry 
into the History and Theology of the Ancient Vallenses and 
Albigenses," written by Rev. George Stanley Faber, a minis- 
ter of the Church of England, and published in London, in 
the year 1838. He, of course, discusses the subject from his 
own ecclesi^-stical point of view, and labors here and there, in 
the course of his argument, to make it appear that so far as 
the sects in question retained the primitive Christianity, they 
retained it as an episcopacy. But his book is a manly defense 
of these much maligned sects against, especially, the asper- 
sions of Bossuet, who perhaps of all modern writers has done 
most to bring them into discredit. Its chief value, however, 
is in the ample extracts he gives in the margin from the origi- 
nals, in different languages, mostly Latin and French, of those 
who have written upon this subject, from Peter of Sicily, in 
the seventh century, down to Bossuet himself. There is, in 
these marginal quotations, material for an independent study 
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of the question, and for making up an independent, if not » 
final, opinion upon it. Another book, useful in a similar way-> 
is one written in French, with introduction, notes and appei*-- 
dices in English by another clergyman of the Church of En^' 
land. The French portion is written by Jean Rodolph Peyrair:^^ 
who is styled in the title . page, " Moderator of the Walde: 
sian Church." ITiis book was published in 1826. It 
mainly occupied with the Waldenses, claiming for that peop 
an origin back in apostolic times; with incidental mention 
the Albigenpes and others whom he asserts to be in th< 
origin identical with the Waldenses. A good deal has be< 
preserved of Anabaptist literature, mostly in German, ai 
Mennonite in Latin. A brief account, for example, of th= r- at 
noble martyr for the truth, Balthazar Hubmaier, is found in — * 
small " History of the Bavarian Anabaptists in the Sixteen^: th 
Century," published at Munich in 1 809. The author is n- -^^ 
friendly to the Baptists and writes from a more or less pr^^^j" 
udiced point of view. But making allowance for this, o^^^^® 
gets a considerable amount of valuable history from his booH' -^^• 
Now, we wish to state, briefly, for we must not dwell he: -^r^ 
at length, what seem to be justifiable conclusions from what '^^^ 
found at these and other sources. 




And first, it would probably not be qu 
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Origrinal Dissenters. ^. ^ - xi-xj' ^r ^^i^^he 

tioned, anywhere, that dissent from t^ ^" 



dominant form of Christianity, whether as appearing in tl^^ *" , 
Greek church of the East or the Latin church of the West, 
a characteristic feature of Christian history, almost from tlr^ * 
very earliest times. There has never been during this pericc^--^ ' 
an established church without dissenters, of one kind or a^' -^ 
other, standing in opposition, and no generally prevalent ' 
form of faith or practice that commanded universal assen -^^"^ ' 
This tendency toward dissent, as we perfectly well know, a^T*^^ 



peared very early in the history of Christianity. Its fir^ 
manifestations were of a doubtful character; but as the prev^ 
lent Christianity itself grew into an apostasy, there is e 
dence that, as has more than once been the case in mode 
times, the truth and the right were with those who dissente ^ "^ 
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not with those who called themselves in an exclusive sense the 
church. 

In the next place, while undoubtedly these dissenting sects 
sometimes held to pernicious error, such as the Manicheism 
with which it grew to be the fashion to charge them all, 
there is no reason why we should • not believe, consistently 
with all historical analogy, that amongst them were those 
who held in more or less purity, the doctrine and ritual of the 
New Testament. There have been in modern times errorists 
of various kinds amongst dissenters; and those in other dis- 
senting bodies who held the truth and practiced the law of 
Christ, have certainly been, in no sense whatever, responsible 
for those errors, nor chargeable with them. In all periods of 
Christian history of which we have a history, this has been 
true; is there any sufficient reason why we should not claim 
this analogy as still holding good in those periods for which 
the history is so imperfect ? 

We may, however, take a test case or 
icteM.^^^*^*'®^*''^" two, and try to illustrate by means of 

these the principle which it seems right to 
follow in a matter of this kind. Let one be that of the Pauli- 
cians, who appear to have originated in Armenia, about the 
middle of the seventh century. In the fourth volume lately 
published of his " History of the Christian Church," Dr. 
Schaff gives a somewhat full account of this " heretical sect," 
as he calls it. We find them charged with holding the doc- 
trine of " dualism," — that " the good God created the spir- 
itual world, the bad God, or demiurge, the sensual world." 
They made the body " the seat of evil desire," itself impure 
and holding " the divine soul as in a prison." They denied 
the real humanity of Christ, rejected the Old Testament, 
with portions of the New, as the epistles of Peter; also the 
priesthood, the sacraments, the worship of saints and relics, 
the sign of the cross and all externals in religion. Dr. 
Schaff's chief authority, in this indictment, is Peter of Sicily, 
a monk and a champion of the hierarchy, who wrote in justifi- 
cation of the persecutions with which these Paulicians were 
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visited; more than a hundred thousand of them having suf- 
fered death at the hands of the Greek emperor, Leo the 
Isaurian, and the empress Theodora. 

Now let us take the account of the origin of this sect, as 
given by Faber, and founded upon the narrative of Peter of 
Sicily himself, quoted in the margin of Faber's book: 

" About the middle of the seventh century, Constantine, a 
native of Armenia and an inhabitant of Mananalis, received 
from a deacon whom he had hospitably entertained while re- — ^- 
turning from captivity in Syria, a present of two volumes; ^ *«; 
the one containing the four Gospels, the other the fourteen 
epistles of Paul. To the perusal of these sacred books, hith- 
erto locked up from him, he diligently applied himself; the 
perusal of them led, both to a great revolution in his own sen- 
timents, and to the founding of a new church, on the princi- 
ple of a reformation from error: proselytes rapidly gathered 
around him; and from their special admiration of the great ^•^-t 
apostle of the Gentiles (the name of whose friend Sylvanus-^^ -*8 
he had assumed), rather than from an obscure and disowned 
individual of Samosata denominated Paul, they seem evi- 
dently, I think, to have adopted or received the name ofrfc^ 
Paulicians." 

By quoting the Latin of Peter of Sicily in the margin. Fa — -^s* 
ber enables us to judge for ourselves how far the narrative o^^^^^ 
that writer himself justifies this view of the origin of the sect.-. ^^^' 
Writing as a contemporary of the etents so described, he is a^^ * 
competent witness where his prejudices do not control' his tes — -^^s- 
timony, and all the more where what he says is favorable to^:^ "^^ 
those of whom in the main he speaks so bitterly. Now, as w€^^ ^® 
study the record with some care, we find these things to h^3^ ^ 
fairly certain: (1). That Constantine himself, previous to thii^^-^^ 
conversion as a result of reading the epistles of Paul was ai^^ * 

Manichean, holding to such things as Dr. Schaff believes U ^ ^ 

be characteristic of the sect as founded by him. Did he an 
those who joined him remain Manicheans, after having di 
tinctly avowed their conversion from that error to the pur -^ 
Pauline doctrine ? (2). That the instrument of this conversio::^^ 
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was certain portions of the New Testament — a book carefully- 
kept under lock and key in those days. Does the New Testa- 
ment teach the doctrine charged upon the Paulicians? (3). 
That when arraigned and tried for the Manichean heresy, the 
Paulicians always denied that charge. In the annals of perse- 
cution we commonly find that when the belief charged is dis- 
avowed, the person arraigned is allowed the benefit of such 
disavowal. If he is still punished, it is because something 
else is brought against him besides this principal accusa- 
tion. (4.) Then, in the fourth place, among the things charged 
upon the Paulicians, we find, according to Dr. Schaff, cer- 
tain things which have been the staple ground of accusation, 
where dissenters from hierarchical establishments have been 
upon trial ; such as a rejection of the priesthood, of the sacra- 
ments, of the worship of saints and relics, and the sign of the 
cross as a religious act. They also held that the Virgin Mary 
was not " the mother of God," and refused to worship her as 
such. Now, what would these charges become in the hands 
of the persecuting authorities of the Greek church ? We 
know well what they would become — that crime for which 
millions of God's true people have suffered death at the hands 
of the Greek or Roman hierarchy. Do we think it a crime ? 
And is it venturing too far in the direction of hypothesis to 
assume that the charge of Manicheism, though always denied, 
was still persisted in, simply for the sake of blackening the 
name of the sufferers all possible ? (5). Once more, here is a 
bit of a dialogue given by Peter of Sicily himself, as having 
taken place between a Paulician, and a young man who was of 
the " orthodox," as Dr. Schaff calls them. The dialogue 
opens with the Paulician asking this young man why, in his 
various studies, he did not study the New Testament. His 
reply is, " It is not permitted to us secular persons [" profane 
persons," profanisi to read these books, but to the priests 
alone." The Paulician then says: "It is not as you think; 
for there is no respect of persons with God; for his will is 
that all men be saved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. But your priests, since they corrupt the word of God 
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and hide away tliose sacred mysteries which the Gospels con- 
tain, therefore they do not read to you all the things which 
those books contain ; some they read, some they omit : — so that 
you are not able to come to the knowledge of the truth." Do 
we find Manichean or other heresy in that ? Or does it seem 
the kind of talk likely to fall from the lips of a Manichean 
fanatic ? 

Let it be observed that we do not say that these Paulicians 
were Baptists — although we think that taking Peter of Sicily's 
account of the matter they are as likely to be that as any- 
thing. Nor do we say that there may not have been persons 
calling themselves Paulicians who were all that Dr. Schaff 
represents. We simply ask whether discriminating history 
ought not to take all these several points into the account ; 
and whether, really, it is history at all, to reproduce, as if they 
were of necessity gospel truth, the unsupported accusations 
of the enemies of this people, and that in the face of their 
own denial, persisted in, even while the fire was being kindled 
that was to burn them ? 

Let us take another case. Driven west- 
Aibifirenses and wai- ^.^rd by persecution, we may perhaps — 

so some writers think — clearly trace these 
Protestants of the Middle Ages, along a line of migration, 
through Bulgaria, Moldavia, into Hungary and Bohemia, 
into Northern Italv and Southern Switzerland, and into the 
south of France, in which country and in Italy they come, at 
last, into the clear liijlit of historv under the names of Albi- 
genses and Waldenses; being there associated with others of 
like character, or their descendants, who had crossed over 
from the north of Africa. It is not claimed that this line of 
migration can be certainly followed; yet there certainly seems 
to be traces of it. Now, when we come to the time of Ber- 
nard, of Clairvaux, we find history repeating itself in the 
case of the Albigonsos. Hero, for example, is a certaiii»— 
Rynerius Saocus, who hud once been of this sect, yet lefl^ 
them and became their bitter enemy and their persecutor — - 
If there is anvthiuii: in the cataloirue of crime which 
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writer and others fail to cliarge upon the poor Albigenses, it 
is hard to say what it can be. Even St. Bernard joins the 
hue and cry. Yet one is at a loss to see how he could recon- 
cile with his accusations against them this splendid eulogy so 
often quoted: " If you interrogate them concerning their faith, 
nothing can be more Christian; if you inquire into their 
conversation [conduct], nothing can be more irreprehensible; 
and what they say they confirm by their deeds. As for what 
regards life and manners, they attack no one, they circumvent 
no one, they defraud no one. Their faces are pale with fast- 
ing: they eat not the bread of idleness, but they labor with 
their own hands for the support of life. Yet " — and now 
read between the lines of what follows and you have the key 
to the whole business — " yet mark the fox. Women leave 
their husbands, and husbands their wives, in order to join 
their assemblies " — leave them, we suppose, in truth, for the 
sake of Christ and his gospel, and because they must choose 
between this and remaining papists. " Nay, many, even of 
the very clergy and priesthood, quitting their people and 
their churches, are perpetually found among them, unshorn 
and unshaven, herding with unlettered weavers." It does not 
seem a very bad thing to charge against a man that he lets 
the hair grow upon the top of his head and preaches the gos- 
pel to the poor. 

Of course, we can only touch these matters, although it is 
to be hoped that some day they will be fairly studied into, 
and in a truly historical spirit. To our own mind the fact is 
evident that while these people, called by so many names in 
different parts of Europe, undoubtedly differed amongst 
themselves, more or less; while some among them were 
fanatical and disorderly persons — such being found always 
and everywhere — that still there was also a primitive Chris- 
tianity there preserved, and societies of Christians not un- 
worthy of comparison with those of the first ages. Is there 
not, for example, something suggestive in the person of that 
Deacon, who comes into the history without even a name, 

16 
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spending a night in his travels in the house of Constantine, 
the Maniehean, and leaving such a blessing behind him ? 

Passing on now, we will next say that, 
Their Ritual and g^ ^^j, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ascertained, the church 

Church Constitution. . . . ' ^ 

constitution and ritual of these dissenters 
was in the main simple and apostolic. Some differences in 
this regard appear, as might be expected. The Cathari and 
Albigenses from time to time, when brought to trial, made 
public statements of their belief and practice. In some of 
these instances they seem to have avowed a kind of episco- 
pacy, although it is certain that there was never amongst 
them anything resembling a hierarchy. In others, they 
avowed only a simple form of church order. As a body they 
seem to have held substantially the system maintained by the 
Protestants of a later age. It is quite certain, also, that by 
some of them infant baptism was repudiated. This was fre- 
quently charged against them in terms, and so far as we can 
find was not denied by them. They rejected the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, with all the pretensions and usurpations 
of the Roman priesthood. Further we may say of these sects 
that they spread themselves into almost every part of Europe, 
being called by different names in different countries, and 
were so numerous that it was • hardly an exaggeration to say 
what was said of the Lollards in England, as quoted in a 
former chapter, or, as upon the continent, that one of these 
people might travel from end to end of Europe and find enter- - 
tainment every night beneath the roof of one of the same 
faith as himself. 

Finally, the truth seems to be that those ^ 

" Anabaptists." . 

among these dissenters who laid especial 

stress upon their rejection of infant baptism, and upon theii — 
assertion of faith and regeneration as the spiritual conditioi^ 
of admission to the rite, in due time came more into promin^ — 
ence, partly through the extravagance of some of their num — 
ber who were driven by the oppression of the age into un.- 
justifiable, and yet by no means unprovoked, revolt against^ 
governments, or carried into still worse things by their f anati- 
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cism on certain points. To these the name of Anabaptists 
was given; and this became a name of reproach applied to 
all alike who rejected infant baptism, however differing in 
other respects. The sum of all is, that whether or not a 
succession of Baptist churches can, as some think, be traced 
through the centuries of the Middle Ages, down to the 
time when our denominational history in its strict sense 
begins, we may at least say that our ancestry goes upward 
along a line of dissent, in which if anywhere in the world 
pure Christianity survived; and that among our Baptist pro- 
genitors, in this sense, were men and women who had the 
conspicuous honor of being maligned by those whom history 
proves to have been equal adepts in the two trades of murder 
and slander. 

Baptist History as We must, however, leave this and take 
Denominational. ^^ our history in its more strict sense, as 

denominational. The outline of this history is of course 
familiar. We make some note of it, here, partly because it 
belongs to the subject, and partly because certain matters in 
connection with it require attention. We return, then, once 
more, to the point of time signalized for us by the polemical 
performances of Dr. Featley, and take up the history, under 
its denominational aspects. 

One of the points we wish especially to notice has from 
time to time received considerable attention in newspaper 
controversy, which, however, as is so often the case, leaves 
the matter very much where it found it. This point is with 
respect to the degree in which the practice of pouring and 
sprinkling for baptism had, at the time referred to, supplanted 
that of immersion. It is to be noticed, first of all, that 
amongst the reformers, generally, at least amongst the leaders 
of reform — there was in theory no serious difference of opin- 
ion as to what was the original and scriptural form of the 
rite. How Luther translated the Greek word in his German 
Bible, we know very well. Calvin, — although to his influ- 
ence, and that of Knox, is to be largely attributed the changed 
form of the rite amongst the reformers — fully admits that 
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immersioD was the primitive form, although the change of 
form which had been made was permissible. The debate 
upon the subject of baptism, at that time, did not bear upon 
this question, but almost entirely upon the scripturalness of 
infant baptism. The question as to mode did not come into 
prominence until Baptist churches began to be conspicuous 
in England, and the views of our brethren there upon this 
subject began to attract attention. But the one question, to 
a considerable extent, involved the other. The perversion of 
the ordinance, as we know, began with the baptism (if for 
convenience sake we call it so) of infants, this growing out of 
the mistaken idea that regeneration in baptism is essential to 
salvation. Clinic baptism came next; which, as it could not 
be done by immersion, might, it was decided, upon hierarchi- 
cal authority, be administered by pouring or sprinkling. 
Both the baptism of infants, and the changed form of the 
rite were at first mere matters of permission-y and wholly 
exceptional. In course of centuries, as such things will, the 
permission grew into a law, and the exception became the 
rule. At the time of the Reformation, it was assumed that 
the baptism of infants was of course right and necessary, 
and for obvious reasons, what was originally a font, suitable 
for immersion, became in form a basin, convenient for use in 
sprinkling or jK>uring. Baptism in infancy was the rule, and 
the form of the rite just mentioned, at the time when our 
Baptist history begins, had grown, apparently to be the 
general one. 

There were, however, some curious things in the attitude 
of this question, at the time when our brethren in Elngbuid 
were taking a stand in favor of the scriptural role, alike as to 
the subjei-ts and as to the mode. In the thirteenth Tolnme of 
Dr. Lightfoot^s works, at page :^00, and in that connectioii. u 
found an aov"\>unt of the debate in the Westminster Assemblv 
upon this subject. The volume is mostly made up of Light- 
foot *s " Journal ** of prooeedings in the Assembly. SeTenl 
days were spent in discussing the question whether in the 
'* Direct orv " for observance in the administratioii of ordia- 
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aoces, they should instruct the minister to sprinkle, only, or 
whether " dipping " should be included. There were those in 
the Assembly who insisted upon immersion as the original 
form, and who wished the Directory to so stand as that the 
minister should be instructed to either sprinkle or immerse, 
leaving the choice to himself. " After a long dispute," says 
Dr. Lightfoot, "it was at last put to the question whether 
the Directory should run thus: — *The minister shall take 
water, and sprinkle or pour it with his hand upon the face 
or forehead of the child;' and it was voted so indifferently" — 
that is, it was so difficult to determine how the vote stood — 
"that we were glad to count the names twice: for so many 
were unwilling to have dipping excluded, that the votes came 
to an equality within one; for the one side was twenty-four, 
— the other twenty-five; the twenty-four for the reserving of 
dipping, and the twenty-five against. And there grew a 
great heat upon it; and when we had done all, we concluded 
upon nothing in it ; but the business was recommitted." 
Thus difficult it was to carry a vote of the kind in a body 
where not a single Baptist was present. On the next day 
the question came up again. It was proposed to make the 
Directory read: "that pouring on of water, or sprinkling of 
it in the administration of baptism is lawful and sufficient." 
Dr. Lightfoot, himself, who took strong ground with the 
sprinklers, objected to the word "lawful," as "too poor;" — 
implying m.ere permission, only. He moved that the words 
stand: "It is not only lawful, but also sufficient," and this 
was carried. Even this, however, is plainly tantamount to 
simple permission. 

Thus stood the question in its general aspects, even 
amongst those who probably, in practice, used only sprinkling 
or pouring for baptism, and whose administration of the 
ordinance was as a rule for infants, only in exceptional cases 
for adults. 

But, meanwhile, among Anabaptists themselves there was 
a similar confusion. As the name implies, the great point 
they made was that baptism should be administered only to 
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adult believers. Some of them held to immersion, some of 
them practiced the other form of the rite. Amongst those of 
them, on the continent, who practiced immersion there were 
in some cases doctrinal errors, sometimes of a very serious 
character. The amount of the whole is, that the time 
had come when it was very needful that somebody should 
take a stand in behalf of what is scriptural as to the form of 
the rite, as to those who are entitled to receive it; and who 
should, at the same time, avow and teach a sound doctrine 
upon all fundamental Christian truths. And this is what the 
English Baptists did. 

We do not think it necessary for us to 

The English Baptists- , , . -. . . » 

make much account, m our denominational 
history, of the church of English Baptists formed at Amster- 
dam, by a company of exiles, in 1608, who withdrew for this 
purpose from the Brownist or Independent church there. 
John Smyth, who was so active in the movement, seems to 
have soon left them. Thomas Helwisse, his associate, and 
who uj)on his withdrawal became pastor, was evidently a 
more steadfast and consistent man. After some six years, in 
1614, these brethren returned to London. Here their meet- 
ings were broken up, their members imprisoned or scattered, 
and the church soon ceased to exist. A Confession of Faith 
adopted by them in 1611, was Arminian in doctrine, and is 
not included in the list of our denominational articles. 

At the time, however, when the history we are now tracing 
really begins, some important changes were transpiring. 
James dic>c and his son Charles ascended the throne. The 
number of those who refused conformity to the church of 
England and had become so great, either as Baptists, as 
Presbyterians, or as Independents, that it seems to have been 
impossible for the church hierarchy to control the movement, or 
to do anything more in their hostility to it than to strike here- 
and there at some conspicuous men. So it came about that 
with due precaution congregations of dissenters could be col- 
lected and meetings held without serious interruption. Tak- 
ing advantage of this slight change for the better, certain per- 
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sons in an Independent congregation in London, becoming 

Baptists in their views, came off from this body and formed 

a Baptist church under the pastorship of Mr. John Spillsbury. 

From that date, the year 1633, the historical succession of 

English Baptist churches has been constant. The Confession 

of Faith, adopted eleven or twelve years later, provided a 

basis of denominational fellowship, which has remained in 

substance the same to this hour. 

To show the connection of our own his- 
American Baptists. ^ . . t» ^' ^ •^^i ^i . ■»• -i 

tory as American Baptists with that which 
has thus been outlined, we will note that thirteen years 
previous to the organization, in London, of Mr. Spillsbury 's 
church, that is in 1620, the Pilgrims had planted their colony 
in New England. Five years after the organization of that 
church, settlements were made at Providence and Newport, 
both in the same year, 1638; the former under Roger Wil- 
liams, the later under John Clarke. Both Williams and 
Clarke had become Baptists; each founded a Baptist church. 
According to Gov. Winthrop, then of Boston, it was the year 
ifter the Providence colony was planted that the Providence 
church was organized — that is, in 1639. ' Whether that church 
continued to exist, and was the same as the present First 
church, is a disputed point. Williams, at all events, with- 
cLrew from it after about four months, upon the ground that 
he doubted if any baptism could be valid, which is not trace- 
able in a line of authorized administrators to the Apostles. 
The records of the First church, as they now are, go back 
only to 1770. Beyond that point documentary evidence is 
Avanting; the tradition is, however, as we believe, that the 
church planted by Mr. Williams maintained its existence, and 
that the present First church in Providence is identical with 
it. Five years later, in 1644, possibly a little earlier, a church 
"was also formed in Newport, under the ministry of Mr. 
Clarke. With one or the other of these, it is not verv mate- 
rial which, the succession of Baptist churches in* America 
begins. 
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It is, of course, impossible that we 

The Later History. , ij^^ ^ ' _^i?^t_«i.-^ 

should attempt m any part of this history- 
more than some such outline as has now been given. Two 
special points, as connected with the later history, should 
however be particularly noted. One of these relates to the 
much agitated question of communion; the other concerns 
the historical attitude of the denomination as respects free- 
dom of conscience. The fact, of course, is familiar that as 
regards the former of these, the position and practice of 
American Baptists differs from that of the great body of ouf 
brethren in England. At the same time, it is also the fact, 
and one to the full benefit of which we in this country have 
a right, that it is they, not we, who have dej)arted from the 
original position of the denomination in this regard. This is 
a point which, as it seems to us, in the light of plain history, 
cannot be successfully disputed. 

We will begin by calling attention to 
strict or Open Com- ^^^ important point of difference between 

munion. . . 

the conditions under which our denomina- 
tional history began in England, and those under which it be- 
gan in this country. We have seen that both the church at 
Amsterdam in 1608, and the church in London, 1633, were 
composed of persons who had belonged to Independent, what 
would now be called Congregationalist churches; although, as 
we have repeatedly said, this was by no means the beginning 
of churches, even among English Baptists. It does not ap- 
pear that the withdrawal of these brethren from the Inde- 
pendents in all cases seriously disturbed the harmony of their 
relations with them. Until the position of Baptists on the 
subject of the communion, as founded on the relation of the 
two ordinances, had been more exactly defined, and even 
afterwards, it would seem that more or less of the Baptists 
continued to have church-fellowship, in some measure, with 
the Independents. The question, however, early had atten- 
tion. The Confession of Faith to which we have several 
times referred, adopted twelve or thirteen years after the 
organization of Mr. Spillsbury's church, holds language upon 
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this subject entirely explicit. Article XXXIX. says : " Baptism 
is an ordinance of the New Testament, given by Christ, to be 
dispensed upon persons professing faith and that are made 
disciples, who upon profession of faith ought to be baptized, 
and after to partake of the LorcTs Supper."*"* This is the first 
formal definition of the denominational position upon this 
question in our denominational history, and ought to be taken, 
we think, as showing that, historically, strict communion is 
an original principle with us. An appendix to this Confes- 
sion appeared in the same year, written by Benjamin Cox, an 
influential Baptist minister. In this appendix he says, in one 
place: " Though a believer's right to the use of the Lord's 
Supper do immediately flow from Jesus Christ, apprehended 
and received by faith; yet, inasmuch as all things ought to be 
done not only decently, but also in order, and the word holds 
forth the order that disciples should be first baptized and then 
taught to observe all things (that is to say all other things) 
that Christ commanded the apostles; and accordingly the 
apostles first baptized disciples and then admitted them to 
the use of the supper; we therefore do not admit any to the 
use of the Supper, nor communicate with any on the use of 
the ordinance but disciples baptized, lest we should have fel- 
lowship with them in their doing contrary to order." What 
is here said is confirmed by a passage in Neale's " History of 
the Puritans." Speaking of the Baptists, as they were at or 
near the date of this Confession, Mr. Neale says: " The people 
of this persuasion were more exposed to the public resent- 
ments because they would hold communion with none but 
such as had been dipped." 

This, then, was the well-understood position of English 
Baptists, as a body, at the beginning of their history. There 
Seems, however, to have been a continuance, more or less, on 
the part of individuals, possibly of individual churches, of 
those relations, especially with the Independents, of which 
Mre spoke. The practice of mixed communion appears, indeed, 
to have increased, so that in the Confession of 1689 no such 
clause as that just quoted from the Confession of 1646 is 
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found; while in a kind of appendix to that Confession it is 
stated, that as some differences in this regard existed amongst 
the churches joining in it, " it was judged expedient to lay 
down no specific rule on this point, on account of. this differ- 
ence." This has operated ever since as a species of sanction 
of mixed communion, so far as the English Baptists are con- 
cerned. The practice has grown increasingly common, hav- 
ing been greatly promoted by the influence of Bunyan and 
Robert Hall, until now the great body of English Baptist 
churches are open-communion. In some cases, in fact, it 
would be hard to tell whether the church is Baptist or Psedo- 
baptist, though called by the former name, so loose is its prac- 
tice as regards both ordinances. 

In this country the history of this question has been quite 
different. At the very outset, American Baptists were a 
people proscribed on all hands. It was scarcely possible 
for a question of communion with other churches to arise, 
for who would have been williug to commune with thsin f 
There seems to have been at one time, in New Hampshire, 
some feeble attempt at mixed communion, but it came to 
nothing. American Baptists in the beginning of their history 
found no temptation to swerve from their integrity and con- 
sistency in this regard; and in their later history, they have 
for the most part had the firmness to stand by their principles 
in spite of the wavering of some, and in spite of all reproach 
from outside. 

Upon the subject of freedom of con- 
Religious Freedom. . r* • i ^ i • . 

science Baptists have a great history, 

which can here be handled but briefly. Their position during 

the whole course of their denominational career, from the very 

beginning, is admirably defined in Article XL VIII. of the 

Confession of 1646; which, after stating the general principle, 

as quoted in a former paper, concludes thus: "As we cannot 

do anything contrary to our understanding and conscience, so 

neither can we forbear the doing of that which our consciences 

bind us to do. And if the magistrate should require us to do 

otherwise, we are to yield our persons in a passive way to 
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their power, as the saints of old have done. And thrice happy 
shall he be that shall lose his life for witnessing (though but 
for the least tittle) of the t^th of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
The accusation brought against them of disavowing allegiance 
to the civil authority they met by distinctly declaring that 
they held the civil magistracy to be an ordinance of God, 
which all men were bound to respect; but upon the other 
hand, they maintained that the citizen may claim of the 
magistracy protection in the enjoyment and exercise of every 
right, that of religious freedom included. 

It is our privilege to recall with just pride the attitude and 
language of our brethren at a time when they were objects of 
attack upon every hand, misrepresented and slandered in the 
most scandalous manner, imprisoned and robbed, sometimes 
lying for months and years in foul dungeons, for no crime but 
their religion. Their utterances during that period have 
always a dignity, a breadth of view, a comprehension of 
essential principles, found scarcely any where else in that age. 
Here is what they say on one occasion : " It would not become 
Q8 to give any such intimation as should carry a semblance 
that what we do in the service of God is with a doubting con- 
science, or with any such temper of mind, that we do this for 
ihe present, with a reservation that we will do otherwise here- 
after upon more mature deliberation: nor have we any cause 
o to do, being fully persuaded that what we do is agreeable 
o tlie will of God. Yet we do heartily propose this, that if 
.ny of the servants of our Lord Jesus Christ shall, in the spirit 
►f meekness, attempt to convince us of any mistake, either in 
udgment or practice, we shall diligently ponder his arguments, 
.nd. account him our chief est friend that shall be an instru- 
aent to convert us from any error that is in our ways; for we 
iannot do anything against the truth, but all things for the 
iruth." 

It is sometimes said that there is no evidence that if Bap- 
tists had had the power, they would not have become perse- 
eutors in their turn. We think there is evidence, in the tone 
and spirit of such utterances us these just quoted; in which 
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there is no sign of an arrogant claim that all the truth is with 
them, or of a right to sit in judgment upon others. These 
words were written and printed more than two hundred years 
ago. It would not be possible, now, when the principles they 
imply, of submission to Scripture as the final test of truth, and 
of the right and duty of every one to know and testify to that 
truth for himself, are so universally admitted — though then 
avowed by scarcely any others save these few despised Bap- 
tists; — it would not be possible to clothe these principles to- 
day in better language, or to declare them more in the spirit 
of genuine Christian tolerance. There is, so far as we know, 
no word or act upon record, representative of Baptist views 
upon this subject, which can justify any man in saying that 
had Baptists possessed the power, they would at any time in 
their history have, as every other denomination save one has 
done, become persecutors in their turn. 

Necessarily, we treat the subject of 

Ck)nclusion. t^ • . i • . i • ^t 

Baptist history, here, m the merest out- 
line. We think, however, we are at least justified in conclud- 
ing that our history, in both its great branches, — as denomina- 
tional, and as what we may perhaps term an^^-denominational, 
is deserving of study. The indications seem to be that interest 
in such study is likely to increase amongst us, and we may 
perhaps hope for a time when what is obscure in this history 
will come more into the light, and we shall be able to decide^ 
upon historical evidence, some of those questions which ar^ 
now left to be matter of opinion simply. 

Note. — While the manuscript of this book was in the printer's hands, Dr. 
Armitage's noble volume, " History of the Baptists," was given to the public 
In this very able work much of what is in different places in this paper 
spoken of as a thing to be desired, as a more complete and conclusive history 
of those *' principles and practices " by which Baptists are characterized than 
any yet furnished, has been provided. 



XII. 

THE EPISCOPACY. 



The Episcopacy of modem times, laying apart that !floman- 
ist form of it which is the original one, presents itself for 
^udy under the three several phases, English Episcopacy, 
-American Episcopacy, and the Methodist Episcopacy. 

The history of English Episcopacy, al- 
Bnglish Bpiacopaoy- though concerned with an established 

church rather than with a denomination, 
properly so called, is of importance here, as throwing much 
light upon three points very essential in a study of this par- 
ticular system of church order. (1) The first concerns the 
causes which gave to the English Reformation, in this phase 
of it, the Episcopal character. (2) The second relates to the 
question when and how the doctrine of the divine right of 
episcopacy, and that of the apostolical succession, since made 
so much of, and which, as we shall find, was not an original 
principle even in the English Episcopacy — when and how 
these had their origin. (3) The history shows what, in two 
notable and representative instances, have proved to be the 
inherent tendencies of the system itself. 

When we enquire for the causes which 
Oovemmentm Policy. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ English Reformation in this 

phase of it the Episcopal character and form — in other words, 
for reasons why the work of reform as a return to primitive 
Christian simplicity was herein cut short, we find that these 
canses were in part political. We do not refer, in this, to 
that which has so often been mentioned in this connection, 
the personal quarrel of Henry VIII. with the Pope, so much as 
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to what was far more radical and more permanent in essential 
effect. Other potentates have had quarrels with popes, with- 
out any such breaking away as this of a whole nation from its 
allegiance to the Roman spirituality. What lay back of all 
this, in the case of England was, as we shall notice in its 
place, the very proper assertion, on the part of English 
sovereigns, of their prerogatives as such, as against papal pre- 
tensions, and at the same time a refusal on the part of the 
English people themselves to remain as mere vassals of the 
Pope. This we shall touch upon in the proper place. Let us 
notice here certain political causes, later in their operation, 
which were influential, not so much in originating this revolt 
against the papal see, as in preventing the English Reforma- 
tion in this branch of it from proceeding farther, and thus 
from realizing in full the Reformation idea. 

The final settlement of the doctrine and 
ritual of the English church took place 
under the reign of Elizabeth. In accounting for the form^ it 
took, largely under political influence and for political rea- 
sons, we ought to admit, frankly, that Elizabeth and her 
ministers were in a difiicult position. For one thing, they 
had to put a check upon a popular tendency, very likely to be 
well nigh unmanageable in circumstances like those in which 
Elizabeth's reign began; a tendency toward disorderly out- 
break and revolt against all authority and control. The re- 
action in the direction of such popular outbreak and violence, 
upon the close of Mary's administration, was tremendous, and 
a conservative policy in church affairs, as well as in political 
ones, might well have seemed almost a necessity, even for the 
preservation of the public peace. During Mary's reign of 
only five years the almost incredible number of two hundred 
and eighty-six persons had perished at the stake under accusa- 
tion of heresy; one hundred and twenty-eight of them in 
London alone. This horrible butchery had outraged the feel- 
ings of all classes of people. Added to it were the humilia- 
tions under which the national pride suffered, as Englishmen 
saw public affairs controlled by Spanish priests and Jesuits, 
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instruments of the mean and heartless tyrant, Philip the 
Second, who repaid the insane devotion of Mary, as his wife, 
with scarcely concealed disdain; and at the same time those 
other humiliations, caused by such incidents abroad as the 
loss of Calais in France, and such incidents at home as the 
practical reestablishment of the Pope's supremacy in viola- 
tion of statutes still unrepealed. When Mary died the bells 
of cities were rung in token of the public joy, and the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth was hailed as a deliverance scarcely less 
than that of life from the dead. 

The influence of all this was added to tendencies which had 
for some time existed of a riotous nature; tendencies toward 
outbreaks like the Peasants' War in Germany, and other like 
proceedings of which we hear so much. In propoition as the 
reformation took the form of a popular movement, a revolt 
against abuses, it assumed to some extent, as in the circum- 
stances was not surprising, a character calling for the interven- 
tion of government. It is not very wonderful that govern- 
Jtient, when it found the people, as it seemed, going too fast, 
sbould itself go too slow, or that the cause of the reformation 
should be seriously damaged by the fanatical and lawless 
elements which took advantage of the relief from the old 
Oppression to resist the new order, and turn the new-found 
liberty into license. Then, the position of Elizabeth's gov- 
-emment, itself, was exceedingly critical, especially at times. 
There remained in the nation a large and influential Catholic 
-element. At the head of this Catholic party were some of 
"tlie most powerful nobles of England, such as the Earl of 
Northumberland and the Duke of Norfolk. In Mary Stuart, 
of Scotland, they had an aspirant to t^e English throne, next 
to Elizabeth in the order of succession, a devoted Catholic, 
-educated in intrigue, as able a politician as Elizabeth herself, 
and a hundred times more subtle. This Catholic party it was 
thought necessary to conciliate so far as possible. Here was 
another reason why the statesmen of England should see 
questions of reform from a point of view very different from 
that held by zealous preachers and reformers themselves. It 
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is in view of facts like these that we must interpret the course 
of such men as Sir William Cecil, in due season Lord Bur- 
leigh, for such a long period of time Elizabeth's prime minis- 
ter; as also of his intimate friend Parker, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Cecil, at least, had the work of reformation very 
much more at heart than Elizabeth ever did. But he was 
obliged to see all these things as a statesman, and he ought not 
to be too much blamed when a question of policy, which might 
be far more radical and more exigent than any question of 
mere policy, was allowed to override a question of interpreta- 
tion as to the requirements of Scripture in a matter of church 
constitution and ordinances. The history of the English 
Episcopacy, it ought h~t)^eyer to be said, becomes thus a 
notable example of the mischief.^^that may follow when the 
state takes it upon itself to say what^he church shall be. 

The fact is here^ltfew? to be emphasized 
Attitude of the Tii- that with the exception oiNihe young king, 
(lor and Stuart Sover- Edward VI., no English \sovereign of 
^**^* either the Tudor or the StuarWine was at 

heart really friendly to the reformed religion; it Vs perhaps 
not too much to say, was at heart anything elVe but a 
Catholic. We must not be ruled in regard to this bV the at- 
titude assumed by either Henry or Elizabeth in refei\ence to 
the Pope's pretension to ecclesiastical supremacy in Eimjgland. 
The English sovereigns and the English people had allways 
been more or less restive under the claim of the Pope t¥) ad- 
minister for them their church affairs, and under the drain of 
Papal taxes, in one form or another, which carried away to 
Rome, every year, more money, it may be presumed, than 
went to the support of the government at home. They viere 
anything but pleased, when the Pope would confer rich Eng- 
lish bishoprics, or abbacies, upon some Italian or Spanish f a'or- 
ite, who would never set foot in England, and who paid Ittle 
other regard to his flock than to make sure they were v'ell 
shorn and the fleeces duly handed over. Henry's imme<tate 
predecessors had submitted to these abuses, though u.der 
protest, because they could not well prevent them. He lim- 
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self was not of a temper to allow them at all. Accordingly 
when, early in his reign, some question arose involving this 
principle, he declared himself in these emphatic terms: "We 
are by the sufferance of God King of England, and the kings 
of England in times past never had any superior but God; * 
know then that we will maintain the rights of the crown in 
this matter like our progenitors." That principle which was 
later embodied in the Act of Supremacy, adopted in 1534, 
he thus asserted before any quarrel had arisen between 
himself and the Pope of Rome. He claimed to be head of 
the Church of England, and acted as such; so that when the 
question of the divorce gave occasion for embodying this 
principle in the form of a statute, it was a principle which 
Henry had himself always more or less acted upon. Eliza- 
beth was no less strenuous in claiming all her sovereign rights, 
in this respect. 

But it must be borne in mind that neither Henry nor Eliza- 
lie th took this position in any interest of reform. It was sim- 
ply as English sovereigns that they acted. Their course was 
commendable, so far; for surely, scarcely anything could be 
more pitiful than an English sovereign truckling to an Italian 
priest, allowing the exercise of a foreign jurisdiction, often in 
<iirect opposition to his own wishes and to the interests of his 
people. If there was to be a Church of England, and it must 
laave a temporal head, surely that dignity belonged to the 
"head of the nation itself. There were other measures in 
>«rhich both the Tudor and the Stuart sovereigns were hearty 
in opposing papal pretensions. But with the idea of reform, 
itself, in the sense so vital in the estimate of leaders of the 
Heformation, they never had the smallest sympathy. Eliza- 
beth insisted for years upon having mass in her own chapel. 
She held in check the tendency to reform in matters of doc- 
trine and ritual all she could, and evidently, save in so far as 

^ Henry's remark is strictly just as applied to William the Conqueror, 
Henry II., Edward III., and Richard II., in each of whose reigns the claim 
of the Pope to ecclesiastical supremacy in England, was in certain test cases 
distinctly denied and refused. 

16 
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her own rights and dignity as a sovereign were involved, 
would have willingly kept things as they had been under the 
old spiritual regime. A curious example of this was her feel- 
ing and action with reference to the married clergy. Cecil 
had very great difficulty in preventing her from issuing a 
proclamation forbidding such marriages. She indemnified 
herself by insulting the wives of some of the highest dig- 
nitaries in the Church. Upon one occasion she had been 
magnificently entertained by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Parker, at his palace of Lambeth. Having expressed her 
thanks, in leaving, to the archbishop, she turned next to his 
wife, with the words: " And you — madam^ I may not call you 
— mistress I am ashamed to call you — I know not what to call 
you; but yet I do thank you." ' Can we wonder that with the 
whole strength of the crown resisting the progress of the 
Reformation within the establishment, it should have paused 
when it did ? 

Another reason to be given here is in 
Reactionary Spirit in ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ the English Reformation in 

the Church Itself . r -x i . • j 

this sphere oi it always retained more or 
less the spirit in which it began, in one important respect. 
We are familiar with those two diverse ideas as to ecclesiasti- 
cal reform, held respectively by Erasmus and by Luther. 
Now, the Reformation in England began rather under the 
lead of Erasmus, than that of Luther. In due time more earn- 
est, and radical men appeared, but their zeal carried most of 
them either to the stake or into organizations outside the 
church. Within the church the idea was to correct abuses, 
but leave the structure intact. Reformation was to be 
wrought rather through the promotion of learning and ^n- 
eral intelligence, than through a radical return to the Scrip- 
ture rule in faith and discipline. Thus it came about that 
men so far advanced in the right direction as Cranmer and 
Latimer became reactionists and even persecutors, so soon as 
they found the movement reaching beyond what seemed to 
them the desirable limit. 

* Belated by Sir John Carrington in Nuga Antique and quoted by Canon 
Perry in " History of the Church of England, p. 277. 
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Now, with these causes in action — any one of them influen- 
tial enough to alone secure the result — governmental policy, 
royal opposition to the reform itself, and the imperfect con- 
ception of that reform in those who gave shape to the Eng- 
lish Church in its doctrine and ritual — with these three causes 
at work it is not surprising that the Reformation as repre- 
sented in English Episcopacy remained so incomplete. For 
the same reason we ought not, surely, to be asked or expected 
to accept an ecclesiastical order shaped under circumstances 
such as these, as that which shall answer the ends of a Scrip- 
tural Christianity. 

What we proposed next to notice is 

Divine Right of the ^^^ circumstances under which what is 
Spiscopacy. ... -, . 

termed " the divine right of Episcopacy," 

iud especially that dogma of the Apostolical succession of 

vhich so much has since been made, began to be maintained. 

V History of the Church of England appeared not long since, 

rritten by Canon Perry of Lincoln Cathedral, in England, 

rith every appearance of representing the views of church- 

aen upon the whole subject of this history. Canon Perry 

listinctly states that at first the Episcopal form of church 

government was maintained on grounds of expediency ; to 

ise his own language, it was held " that it was within the 

ompetence of the sovereign (meaning Elizabeth) by virtue 

►f her ecclesiastical supremacy, to appoint and sanction a 

orm of church order.'" Whitgift, Archbishop of Canter- 

>ury, declared it " a false principle that we must of necessity 

lave the same government that was in the apostles' times, 

tnd is expressed in the Scripture and no other." Other 

writers on that side of the question took similar ground. 

Chey were pressed, however, by the argument on the other 

>art, " that what the sovereign appointed the sovereign might 

ake away, that such a system had no elements of continu- 

tnce in it, and therefore nothing of the divine." The first 

listinct assertion of a divine right in Episcopacy seems to 

iave been in a sermon by Dr. Bancroft, delivered in Febru- 

» " History of the Church of England," pp. 342, 343. 
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ary, 1585, at Paul's Cross, in London. In this sermon, Dr. 
Bancroft^ lirst of English churchmen, took the ground that 
the Episcopacy is apostolic, of divine origin and divine injunc- 
tion. " There is no man living," he said, " as I suppose, able 
to show where there was any church planted since the Apos- 
tles' times, but there the bishop had authority." He was 
denouncing Presbyterianism, then coming forward to claim a 
like sanction, as a wholly new thing under the sun. 

Dr. Bancroft, however, did not carry with him the great 
body of English churchmen, even then. Canon Perry says : 
*' Men's minds were greatly in fear of unchurching the foreign 
reformed communities, and thus cutting themselves off from 
reformed Christendom, as they were already severed by the 
most bitter animosities from papal Christendom." Others, 
upon the other hand, came forward in support of Dr. Ban- 
croft's position, and finally Dr. Richard Hooker, about 1596 
or 1597, published his great work on the "Laws of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity," which has since been such an authority among 
churchmen. Even Hooker's position was to some extent a 
medium one. These are some of his words. After having 
stated and explained the doctrine of the apostolical succes- 
sion, he says : '* Bishops, although they may avouch with con- 
formity of truth, that their authority hath thus descended 
even from the apostles themselves, yet the absolute and ever- 
lasting continuance of it they cannot say that any command- 
ment of the Lord doth enjoin, and therefore must acknowl- 
edge that the church hath power, by universal consent, upon 
urgent cause, to take it away." 

Since Hooker's time, as well as before, there seem to have 
been two parties among churchmen with reference to this sub- 
ject; one holding with him that Episcopacy is apostolical and 
scriptural, but not of absolute obligation, another carrying 
out his principles more logically than he did, insisting that if 
Episcopacy is scriptural and apostolic it is of obligation every- 
where and always, and as coordinate with that, maintaining 
that Episcopal authority, and the ministerial office generally, 
can be conferred only in a line of regular succession from the 
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apostles down. The more moderate churchmen in our own 
country, including the Reformed Episcopalians, belong to the 
former of these. The late Dr. E. A. Washburn, of New 
York City, an Episcopal minister of high intelligence and 
rare culture, and a moderate churchman, condemned, point- 
edly, that High Church notion "which," as he says, "has 
sought to build a theory of Anglo-Catholicism on the basis of 
an exclusive Episcopal succession, a Nicene authority con- 
current with Scripture, and a priesthood dispensing grace 
through the sacraments." Dr. Washburn declares that such 
a church theory as this is " a contradiction to the standards 
of the body, the consensus of the fathers down to Hooker, 
and an utter misstatement of the historic position of the 
Church of England."* This must mean that the dogma of 
the Apostolic succession and that of sacramental grace, dis- 
pensed through a priesthood, were not, previous to the time 
of Hooker, regarded as principles affirmed by the English 
Church. Dr. Washburn is justified in this by the teaching 
of the Thirty-nine Articles on the subject of the ministry. 
These articles simply say : " It is not lawful for any man to 
take upon him the office of public preaching, or ministering 
the sacraments in the congregation, before he be lawfully 
called, and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent which be chosen and called 
to this work by men who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord's vineyard." They can put the dogma of the divine 
right of Episcopacy and the Apostolical succession mto that, 
perhaps, if they try ; but it is not there till they do put it 
there. We do not see why that article might not, with per- 
fect propriety, have place in any Baptist or Presbyterian 
Confession. 

The practice of the Church of England ministry down to 
the time of Charles I. confirms this view. Of Archbishop 
Usher (born in 1580), Dr. Schaff says that he "defended 

* From a letter to Dr. Schaff, printed ia "Creeds of Christendom," vol. i., 
pp. 609-611. 
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Episcopacy only as a presidency of one presbyter over his 
peers, and declared that when abroad he would take the holy 
communion from a Dutch Reformed or French minister, as 
readily as from an Episcopalian." Dean Stanley repeats in a 
highly interesting way in his " History of the Church of Scot- 
land," the story related of Usher, his spending a Sabbath 
with Rutherford in Scotland, and preaching in his Presbyte- 
rian pulpit, as much at home as he could have been in his 
own. Macaulay says that Grindal, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury under Elizabeth, "long hesitated about accepting a 
mitre, from dislike of what he regarded as the mummery 
of consecration. Bishop Parkhurst," he adds, " uttered a 
fervent prayer that the Church of England would propose to 
herself the Church of Ztirich (Zwingle's) as the absolute 
pattern of a Christian community." He speaks of another 
bishop who " was of opinion that the word bishop should be 
abandoned to the papists and that the chief officers of the 
purified church should be called superintendents ;" a title 
which, as we shall see, Wesley afterwards adopted. 

In a word, the evidence seems to be that the founders of 
the Church of England, the framers of its creed, the authors 
of its liturgy, even Cranmer himself, held no stronger view of 
the Episcopacy than that it was permissible ; in other words, 
that the Church has legislative powers, and may adopt, or the 
sovereign prescribe, such form and structure as shall be found 
expedient. The more rigid view adopted by the High Church 
party seems to have originated in two main causes; one the 
growth of a stronger ecclesiasticism in the Church of England, 
especially while Laud was primate; the other that common 
result of controversy, in which the advocates of particular 
views are driven by the stress of argument to take stronger 
and stronger positions. 

We go on, now, to the third point, — ^the 
sy^tem^'"''^^ ^^ *^^ tendencies of the Episcopal system, as 

illustrated in two notable instances, be- 
longing to more recent times. Each of these describes a 
movement very significant in that connection. In each case, 
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too, we may take, as representing the whole series of events 
occurring in this connection, the publication of a book. 

About the year 1841 appeared in Eng- 
AngrUcanism— Tract jg^jj^ g^ publication known in controversial 

90. 

literature as " Tract 90." It was written 
by John Henry Newman, now so well known as " Father 
Newman," more recently made a Cardinal, of the " Oratoiy," 
in Birmingham; recognized for some years past as the ablest 
man connected with the church of Rome. Tract 90 was, we 
think, the last of a series of publications which had been run- 
ning on for eight or ten years, written by various persons, 
but principally by Dr. Newman, and which had grown more 
and more bold and outspoken, in favor of what might be 
termed a Romanizing of the Church of England itself. Those 
w^hose views were represented in these publications were, 
from the form of the publications themselves, termed " Trac- 
tarians," and the movement acquired the name of the " Tracta- 
rian Movement." They, themselves, however, preferred the 
name of *' Anglicans." They advocated, not indeed a return 
to the Church of Rome, but what they termed a " Via Media," 
that is, a sort of doctrinal and ritual re-construction of the 
Church of England which should, as nearly as possible, place 
it at a point of medium between what it was when in full 
communion with the Church of Rome, and what the separa- 
tion had made it. 

Tract 90 was a remarkable production. It was a most 
adroit and not altogether unsuccessful attempt to show that 
it was quite possible for one to accept the doctrines of the 
Roman church, that of the papal supremacy perhaps excepted, 
and still consistently remain a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. It was, withal, a disclosure of the real tendencies of 
the movement, as being thoroughly reactionary and mediae- 
val. The publication of the Tract created a great excitement. 
Dr. Newman found it necessary to resign his incumbency of 
the church of St. Mary's in Oxford, the principal church in 
that city. Soon after he declared himself a Romanist, and 
entered fully into the communion of the Church of Rome, 
where he has since remained. 
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The other publication of which we spoke 

Rationalism- Essays ^^g jj^^^^ recent Still; although represent- 
and Bevlews. . ' o x- 

mg tendencies which had been long at 
work. It appeared about the year 1866. Its title was, sim- 
ply, " Essays and Reviews." Among the writers concerned 
in it, who are now well known, we may mention Dr. Temple, 
then the successor of Dr. Arnold as head-master of the Rugby 
School, now Bishop of Exeter; Professor Jowett, of Oxford, 
eminent as a Greek scholar; Professor Baden Powell, also of 
Oxford, and Dr. Rowland Williams, a graduate of Cambridge, 
and at the time in question Professor of Hebrew in one of the 
principal theological schools of the Church of England. The 
book — in some of its essays, not in all, at least not in all alike 
— was an attack upon what is most fundamental in evangelical 
religion, especially upon the reality and authority of Scripture 
inspiration, upon miracles, and the Christian evidences in gen- 
eral. It was an English reproduction of that school of criticism 
in Germany whose influence upon religious belief and religious 
life in that country and in our own, has been so pernicious. 

These two movements have a certain re- 

that earlier history of which we have been 
speaking. A few things we must say, first of the personnely 
especially of the Tract arian or Anglican movement. Three 
men, above all two, were mainly concerned in originating it, 
John Keble, J. H. Newman, and Hurrell Froude, an elder 
brother of the historian. Keble did not so actively participate, 
while Newman was really the leader and wrote the most re- 
markable of the tracts. In his Apologia pro Vita Sua^ of 
which we speak more particularly further on, Newman attrib- 
utes the* original impulse chiefly to Keble. He was a poet, 
as well as a clergyman, and his " Christian Year " has long 
been a favorite collection of religious poems among the 
" Church " people. The poems are pervaded by a deeply de- 
votional spirit, but also put forward very prominently the 
sacramental idea, making much of the outward, the ceremo- 
nial part of church Christianity, as the vehicle and instrument 
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of grace. Newman claims for the book that it " struck an 
original note and woke up in the hearts of thousands a new 
music, the music of a school long unknown in England." 

Regarding Hurrell Froude, we will quote Newman at some- 
what greater length: "He had an intellect as critical and 
lo^cal as it was speculative and bold. Dying prematurely, 
as he did, and in the conflict and transition-state of opinion, 
liis religious views never reached their ultimate conclusion, 
"by the very reason of their multitude and depth. His opin- 
ions arrested and influenced me, even when they did not gain 
xny assent. He professed openly his admiration of the Church 
of Rome, and his hatred of the Reformers. He delighted in 
"the notipn of an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal power, and 
of full ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim, 
^ The Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants '; 
and he gloried in accepting tradition as a main instrument of 
Teligious teaching. He had a high idea of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of virginity; and he considered the Blessed Virgin its 
great pattern. He delighted in thinking of the saints; he 
had a keen appreciation of the idea of sanctity, its possibility 
and its heights; and he was more than inclined to believe a 
large amount of miraculous interference as occurring in the 
early and middle ages." It is easy to see whither a movement 
in the English church, largely inspired by one holding views 
like these, must tend. 

But the real leader, and much the most 

J. H. Newman. , , , . , . 

remarkable man m this movement was 
Newman himself. The three were all Oxford men, and New- 
man resided there at the time now especially noted, as Vicar 
of St. Mary's, the University church. It is said of him, we 
think with truth, that his abilities " were hardly surpassed by 
any contemporary in any department of thought." In the 
next paper we may make some mention of him as illustrating 
the mystical tendency sometimes found in minds of a highly 
superior order. But he exhibits a rare combination of the 
mystic with the logician, and in this respect, as in others, re- 
minds one often of the mediaeval schoolmen. But unlike 
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them, he is master of a style, in writing, that is almost un- 
matchable for pellucid clearness, as well as for trenchant 
force. A good example of this is his Apologia pro Vita Siea^ 
written in 1864. Charles Kingsley had said in the review of 
some book, that while " truth for its own sake had never been 
a virtue with the Roman clergy, Father Newman informs us 
that it need not, and on the whole ought not to be." Dr. 
Newman calling attention to this, a correspondence resulted, 
the general outcome of which was this book, in which Dr. 
Newman gives a minute account of the history of his own 
religious opinions, with much in the connection illustrating 
the remarkable movement of which he was the leader. It is 
in many things a marvelous book; one to be read again and 
again, as an example of perfect English, as well as for the in- 
tellectual stimulus it supplies, and the curious self-dissection 
to which the author resorts. 

Robert Hall, Chalmers and Newman may perhaps be named 
as the three most notable men in the British pulpit since the 
opening of the present century. And we may say, in passing, 
that a study of their characteristics completely confounds all 
theories which assume that there must be some one perfect 
mode of pulpit address essential to pulpit power. Hall was 
what we call an extemporaneous preacher, but with very little 
action. Chalmers used manuscript, but his action was pro- 
fuse and energetic almost in the extreme. One who used to 
hear him often has told the writer that it sometimes seemed 
as if he would '' fly out of the pulpit," although he did not, 
as some one said of John Knox, pound " the poopit as if he 
would ding it into'blads." Newman, in some sort, as respects 
manner of preaching, resembled both. He always wrote his 
sermons, and with great care, but in their delivery had no 
action at all. Mr. Gladstone says of him: "Dr. Newman's 
manner in the pulpit was one which, if you considered it in 
its separate parts, would lead you to arrive at very unsatisfac- 
tory conclusions. There was not very much in the inflection 
of the voice; action there was none; his sermons were read, 
and his eyes were always on his book; and all that, you will 
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say, is against efficiency in preaching. Yes; but you take the 
man as a whole, and there was a stamp and a seal upon him ; 
there was a solemn music and sweetness in his tone; there was 
a completeness in the figure, taken together with the tone and 
with the manner, which made even his delivery, such as I 
have described it, and though exclusively with written ser- 
mons, singularly attractive." Another writer says, not wholly 
in agreement with this: "His manner was constrained, un- 
graceful, and veiy awkward; his voice was thin and weak. 
His bearing was at first not impressive in any way. A gaunt, 
emaciated figure; a sharp, eagle face; a cold, meditative eye, 
xather re|)elled than attracted those who saw him for the first 
"time." He had, however, we may add, by the testimony of 
stU, a singular power of personal ascendancy and even mag- 
netism, especially with young men. 

Such was the chief personnel of the 
Anglicanism and the Anglican movement which from 1833 to 

£road Church. ° 

1843 attracted attention more, probably, 
than anything else then going forward in the religious world. 
It can be explained in a very few words. Accompanying that 
assertion of an extreme Episcopacy of which we spoke a little 
back, and which lasted, perhaps, till about the time of Queen 
Anne, there existed always, as we have shown, in the Church 
of England, a resisting element. There remained the High- 
Church element, but there grew into power also a low-church 
and an evangelical element, represented by the Lady Hunt- 
ington and Whitefield school. Rationalism, too, began to 
sift in, and a sort of Erastian tendency, putting the church 
pretty much entirely into the hands of the civil government. 
It was against all these tendencies that Newman and his 
friends stood forth, and their method of resisting was, to re- 
affirm a strong doctrine as regards the sacraments, as regards 
tradition, as regards authority in church matters, especially 
the authority of the Fathers, and so make the church, while 
keeping it the Church of England still, mediaeval, or as they 
would say, primitive in doctrine, in ritual, in its whole eccle- 
siastical tone. The effect of their work is felt to this day, we 
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suppose, in the strong ritualistic tendency apparent, both in 
England and in America. 

The Broad-Church school in English Episcopacy, repre- 
sented in the book of " Essays and Reviews," is undoubtedly, 
upon the other hand, a fruit of that tendency toward doctrinal 
liberalism which Newman and his friends perceived. It is 
still a powerful element in the English church. Tractarianism, 
or Puseyism, as it was called after Dr. Pusey joined it, was 
wholly incompetent to withstand it. The only thing that 
wiU withstand it, either there or here, is faithful Christian 
teaching, exemplified and enforced by faithful Christian liv- 
ing. The history thus briefly reviewed, therefore, justifies the 
view of those who maintain that Grod has never committed 
his revealed truth to the care of ecclesia tical systems^ be they 
what thev mav ; but to the fidelitv and the reverent love of 
those who value the truth for its own sake. 

Episcopacv in America is of older date 

American Episcopacy. , ' , i. i i i-^ ^ 

than anv other form of church life here. 
It was in the year 1607 that the colony on James river, Vir- 
ginia, was planted ; thirteen years before that of Plymouth. 
These colonists were members of the Church of England, and 
still remained in that communion. The growth of the denom- 
ination, until after the Revolution, was chiefly in Virginia 
and Mar^^land, in which two states it had, at the date of that 
event, one hundred and fifty ministers. It had spread also 
into the Carolinas. North of Virginia, at the time of the 
revolution, there were not above eighty Episcopal ministers ; 
and such of these as occupied important centers like Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, were supported by the Church 
society in London ** for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreiarn Parts.'' 

It is customary to attribute the slow growth of Episcopa- 
lianisra in this country, during the first seventy or eighty 
years, to the iH>ndition of dependence in which it was kept, 
upon the Chun*h of England. Until after the revolution 
there was no American bishop, the several churches in this 
country belonging to the diocese of the Bishop of London. 
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In the year 1785, however, a convention of Episcopal 
churches was held at Philadelphia. This convention opened 
a correspondence with the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. An act was passed through Parliament, authorizing 
the consecration of American bishops. Two American clergy- 
men, accordingly, Drs. White and Provoost, were sent over 
to England, and received ordinations to the Episcopal office 
at the hands of the two archbishops. Dr. White was of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Provoost, of New York. The Episcopacy in 
America is, therefore, a genuine offshoot of that in England, 
and the apostolic succession, if there be such a thing, has been 
preserved, with all the forms. 

American Episcopacy is in all the essential particulars a 
transcript of that in England. It has, of course, no con- 
nection with the state, farther than is the case with other de- 
nominations. Its pastors, accordingly, are chosen by the 
churches, not "presented," as is the case in England. But 
the installation of a pastor must always be with consent of 
the bishop of the diocese. The three orders in the ministry, 
bishops, priests and deacons, are the same in America as in 
England. The prayer-book is very nearly the same in the two 
countries. In America the Athanasian Creed is omitted from 
the liturgy, and the recital of the Apostles' Creed alone re- 
quired. Some changes are allowed in ceremonies, if desired, 
such as omission of the sign of the cross in baptism ; some 
objectionable passages in the burial-service are also omitted, 
while the marriage service is abridged. To all intents and 
purposes, however, American Episcopacy and English Episco- 
pacy are the same. 

To what the Reform movement within the Episcopal 
Church in this country may come, it is too early yet to even 
guess. It does not seem to be gaining ground to any great 
extent. It may be regarded, we think, in the main a return 
to the primitive ecclesiasticism of the English Episcopacy. 
We understand it to reject the later exclusive doctrine as to 
the ministry, and also the doctrine of sacramental grace. The 
denomination so formed may have vitality enough to main- 
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tain itself ; but whatever growth it has will probably be less 

by inroads upon the main Episcopal body, than by acquisitions 

from beyond the limits of either. 

After having filled so much space in dis- 
Methodist Episcopacy. ^^^^.^^ ^^^ Episcopacy proper, we shall 

not dwell long with that rather peculiar phase of Episcopacy 
which we find in American Methodism. As an Episcopacy, it 
is with American Methodism, alone, that we are concerned. 
English Wesleyanism has never made any pretensions of this 
kind. Indeed, it *is well known that even the separation from 
the Church of England did not occur until after Wesley's 
death. In the later years of his life he seems to have looked 
upon such separation as likely to come in time, although his 
brother Charles always refused to entertain the idea. Before 
the death of either of these men, however, the movement had 
assumed a form which made separation inevitable. Beginning 
as an effort to revive spiritual religion within the establish- 
ment ; met, at the very beginning, by the most decided oppo- 
sition on the part of formalists and representatives of the hie- 
rarchy : enlisting in its behalf earnest men and women con- 
scious of a mission and ready to brave anything in fulfill- 
ing it, the time was sure to come when the very measure of 
its growth would demand for it a sphere of its own. So in 
due time it began to have an organization, at first simply for 
the sake of combining its forces and systematizing its own 
work, but in the end as a separate and distinct denominational 
order. It was in 1740 that the first Methodist chapel was 
erected at Moorfields, near London. About this time, too, 
Mr. Wesley began to form societies j and in these to organize 
" classes," such as have been a part of the Methodist disci- 
pline ever since. Meantime, he considered himself a member 
of the Church of England, advised those composing his socie- 
ties to attend ser\'ice at the parish churches, and was careful 
to so appoint his own services as not to interfere with those 
regularly fixed by the establishment. In sending out his 
preachers, ordaining them, he refrained from the ceremony of 
lavinff on of hands, lest he should seem to assume what be- 
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longed to the bishops. His view of the English Episcopacy 
was that which we have given in an earlier part of this paper . 
— a growth out of political expediency ; yet as the estab- 
lished order he desired to show it all the respect consistent 
with the efficient prosecution of his own mission. 

All this will explain his attitude toward the Methodist 
Episcopacy when it originated in this country. In the year 
1766 a small company of emigrants from Ireland arrived in 
New York. At home they had been connected with a Metho- 
dist society. Among them was a Mr. Philip Embury. In 
Ireland he had been a local preacher, but in this country, un- 
der changed circumstances and among strangers, he seems not 
to have had courage to assume that kind of work. The next 
year another small company of Methodists from Ireland landed 
in New York. Amongst them was a pious woman whose zeal 
could not be cooled so easily as that of the others had been. 
Finding them in a chilled, dormant state, she warned them of 
their danger. On one occasion, suddenly entering a room 
where several of them were assembled, and finding them en- 
gaged in a game at cards, she seized the cards, threw them 
into the fire, and turning to Mr. Embury, who seems to have 
been present, said to him, " You must preach to us, or we 
shall all go to hell together, and God will require our blood at 
your hands." He replied, " I cannot preach, I have neither a 
house nor a congregation." " Preach in your own house," was 
her reply, " and to our own company." He did so, and his 
first congregation, meeting in his own house, numbered just 
five persons. His sermon on the occasion is said to have been 
the first Methodist sermon ever preached in America. After 
a few months a sail-loft was rented as a place of worship, and 
in 1768, a small meeting house was erected for the congregar 
tion that had been gathered; the first in the new world. The 
work grew, in spite of the political troubles which came soon, 
so that in 1777 the Methodists in America numbered about 
three thousand. 

The societies thus formed naturally wished to have some 
general organization. To effect this, Mr. Wesley, in •1784, 
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ordained and sent over Thomas Coke, as a superintendent, 
intending by this a general oversight of the various societies 
and of their organization in a general body. On arriving in 
this country Mr. Coke ordained for a like purpose, Mr. Francis 
Asbury. Both Coke and Asbury immediately assumed the 
title of bifiliop, and under their direction the general system 
of the Metliodist Episcopacy was established as it has since 
existed. 

An important fact now appears in this connection. It was 
never, manifestly, Mr. Wesley's own intention in the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Coke to create an episcopacy. Four years later 
than the date just given, that is in 1788, writing to Bishop 
Francis Asbury, as he was called, Mr. Wesley chides both 
him and Dr. Coke, for what seemed to him a desire to be 
greater than their brethren. He goes on to say: "One in- 
stance of this your greatness has given me great concern. 
How can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called 
bishop ? I shudder, I start at the very thought ! Men call 
me a knave or a fi>ol, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; 
but they shall never, by my consent, call me a bishop. For 
my sake, for Gcxrs sake, for Christ's sake, put a full end to 
this ! I-iCt the Presbyterians do what they please, but let the 
Methixlists know their calling better. Thus, my dear Franky," 
he concludes, •* I have told vou all that is in mv heart. And 
let this, when 1 am no more seen, bear witness how sincerely 
1 am vour affectionate friend and brother, John Wesler.^ * 

It seems clear that an Episcopacy, in connection with 
Methodism, was never Wesley's idea. This feature, found 
oulv in American Methodism, owes its existence to the fact of 
the title being assumeil, ujnm their own authority, to all ap- 
pearance, by the two men first oniained as saperintendenta 
merely. It is partly a quet*tion of title, partly otie of taste, 
but in no small degree, also^ one oi principle. Whether hie- 
rarchical titles may not tend to encourage and even stimulate 
the hierarchical spirit, i:^ a question for those interested to 
Ci.>nsider. We have uo es^>ecial occasion to examine it here 

* "Life aud Tiuw* ot Jv^ho W^ey. * bv L. TT^rman, toL liL, p. 43S. 
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nor is it any purpose of these studies to offer criticisms of 
church systems, save so far as those incidental suggestions are 
concerned, which compose for us some part of the lesson of 
history. That Methodism has filled a large place in the relig- 
ious life of modem times may be cheerfully conceded. Some 
of its claims, however, it is natural for those of other com- 
munions, and even for the unbiased student of modem church 
history, to hesitate in accepting; — as, for example, that of 
Mr. Tyerman, the writer last quoted, who declares of 
"Methodism," that it " is the greatest fact in the history of 
the church of Christ." 



It 
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MODERN MYSTICS. 



In a book which appeaired a few years 
,J??.1V*^M*^ ^ ^"^ since— a memoir of the wife and son of 

English Family. 

the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Tait — we find the description of a scene which, as occurring 
among intelligent and cultivated people, seems very singular. 
In her early life Mrs. Tait was much under the influence of a 
clergyman of the Churdi of England, her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Edward Fortescue, a young man of aristocratic birth and 
with the best education Oxford could give him. He was a 
ritualist and a high-churchman, and gave much attention to 
the religious training, after his own idea of what it should be, 
of this young girl of fifteen, with other young persons in the 
family. An account is given of the manner in which a cer- 
tain Good Friday — the day commemorative in the Church of 
England of our Saviour's death upon the cross — was passed. 
The account, as we find it, reads thus: 

" The day had been spent in fasting and prayer, in the 
solemn endeavour to realize the scenes of that terrible day in 
Jerusalem, and when the hours of darkness came, as they 
[the young people of the family] were alone in their rooms, 
there was an awful silence, broken at intervals by his [Mr. 
Fortescue's] deep voice through their open door, pronouncing 
the words of the dying Saviour upon the cross, this lasting 
through the three hours of agony he hung upon it." 

The author of the memoir, himself a decided churchman, 
speaks of this as a very unsafe kind of religious training, and 
thinks it a fortunate thing for the young person who after- 
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nv^ards became Mrs. Tait, that in due time she came under a 
different sort of spiritual direction. 

Mr. Fortescue, at Oxford, had been 

Dr. Newman's Mysti- ^^^^^ ^^le influence of Dr. Newman, and 
cal Side. ... 

like Dr. Newman, he went in due time into 

the Roman communion. - The mystical spirit, as we may call it, 
shown in the scene just described, he had perhaps caught, in 
some degree at least, from Newman himself. In one part of 
"the " history " he gives of his own " religious opinions," New- 
man thinks it worth his while to mention the following: 

" When I was at Littlemore," he says — Littlemore being a 
]f(arish near Oxford in which he served as a clergyman at tiie 
outset of his public career — " I was looking over old copy- 
T>ooks of my school days, and I found among them my first 
Xiatin verse-book; and in the first page of it there was a de- 
Tice which almost took away my breath with surprise. I 
have the book before me now, and have just been showing it 
to others. I have written in the first page, in my school-boy 
hand, 'John H. Newman, February 11, 1811, Verse-Book;' 
then follow my first verses. Between ' Verse ' and ' Book,' I 
have drawn the figure of a solid cross upright, and next to it 
is, what may indeed be meant for a necklace, but what I can- 
not make out to be anything else than a set of beads sus- 
pended, with a little cross attached. At this time I was not 
quite ten years old." 

The only importance in this little incident is the fact that 
to Dr. Newman in his mature age it should seem important. 
He appears to have viewed it as almost a supernatural pre- 
indication of his own future as a priest and teacher in the 
Roman church. A still more suggestive passage in the same 
record is where, in stating the doctrine which he held after 
becoming a preacher and author, as to the angels, he reveals 
to us very clearly his mystical turn of mind. "I viewed 
them,** he says, " not only as the ministers employed by the 
Creator in the Jewish and Christian dispensations, as we find 
on the face of Scripture, but as carrying on, as Scripture also 
implies, the Economy of the Visible World. I considered 
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tliem aH the real causes of motion, light and life, and of those 
elementary j)rinciple8 of the physical universe, which, when 
offered in their development to our senses, suggest to us the 
notions of cause and eifect, and of what are called the laws of 
nature. I have drawn out this doctrine in my sermon for 
Michaelmas day, written not later than 1834. I say of the 
Angels, * Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prosj)ect is, as it were, the skirts of their garments, 
the waving of the robes of those whose faces see God.' " 

As a poetical conception, we might say of this that it is 
beautiful and beautifully expressed. But when we find it to 
be an actual matter of belief and made the argument of a ser- 
mon, we cannot help viewing it as indicative of a very pecu- 
liar mental constitution. He goes on: "Again, I ask what 
would be the thoughts of the man who, when examining a 
flower, or an herb, or a pebble, or a ray of light, which he 
tri»ats as something so beneath him in the scale of existence, 
suddenly discovered that he was in the presence of some 
powerful being who was hidden behind the visible things he 
was inspecting, who, though concealing his wise hand, was 
giving them their beauty, gmce and perfection, as being Grod's 
instruments for the purjH>se, nay, whose robe and ornaments 
these objei*ts were which he was so eager to analyze?" 

We art* trvinij to indicate in these inci- 
v\wKui Hiui Maaanie ^ents and passaires what it seems safe to 

call the mystical mood of mind, and that, 
t\H\ as something inwrv^ught in the mind exhibiting it, as a 
l^rt of the mindV very texture, not as a mere passing phase of 
the mental \H>nsoiousness, We oontine ourselves also, for the 
prvs^^'Ut^ to individual manifestations, reser^-ing what we have 
to sav of the founders of mvstioal sects till further on. Per 
hajvi no morv engaging examples of saoh manifestation cm 
be nanuHl than th\>se of Fenelon and Madame Gavon. Th 
in suoh sonnet v as was found in Piiris in the time of Louis t 
bVurtet^ith^ sMoh exah^nl spirituality of religious experiei 
ajul n'^liijtous life as that of the latter, and in one of the hi 
e«rt |HV^Uons of the Wnoh ohurvh at that time« such a y 
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and lofty, yet devout and humble character as that of the * 
former, should appear, argues in each something very differ- 
ent from the worldliness and time-serving of their age and 
immediate surroundings. Madame Guyon would command, 
however, from the present age a much higher eulogy if her 
personal piety could have preserved itself from the mystical 
extremes into which it so often ran. Fenelon shows far lesls 
of this. The mystical element in him, indeed, consists almost 
wholly in his adoption of certain views of Madame Guyon, 
with reference to the measure in which love to God may 
become utterly disinterested, and the soul be wholly given up 
to him. The excellent lady, his friend, whose influence over 
him. during many years was so great, and whose cause he 
xnaintained in the face of danger and reproach, held views 
"wholly mystical. " The soul," she says, " passing out of itself 
l)y dying to itself, necessarily passes into its divine object. 
This is the law of its transition. When it passes out of. self, 
"which is limited, and therefore is not God, and consequently 
is evil, it necessarily passes into the unlimited and universal, 
ivhich is God, and therefore is the true good. My own expe- 
rience seemed to me a verification of this. My spirit, disen- 
thralled from selfishness, became united with and lost in God, 
its sovereign, who attracted it more and more to himself. 
And this was so much the case, that I could seem to know 
God only, and not myself."^ This reads almost like passages 
from the sermons of Eckhardt and Tauler in the fourteenth 
century ; at first almost seeming as if it must savor the 
mystical pantheism of the former. Yet this would be an 
unjust judgment. A life of peculiar trial, with a great bur- 
den of sorrow and vicissitude acted upon the mystical suscep- 
tibilities of Madame Guyon, in a way to result in what, for 
another, might have been mere extravagance, though in her 
80 consonant with a mind and a spirit exalted and ethereal, 
as to make it all, not a mere rhapsody, but genuine experi- 
ence ; not a mystical philosophy, but an ethereal faith. 

^ Quoted from Upliam in Yaughan's " Hours with the Mystics," vol. ii., 
p. 228. 
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It is hard to define with perfect exact- 
Mysticism as Defined. ^, . j ^^ -ar ^' • 9i t i? x 

ness, this word, "Mysticism." In fact, 

the thing intended by it has so many phases and guises that 
an exact definition is perhaps impossible. Webster defines 
mystics as " a class of religious people who profess to have 
direct intercourse with the Spirit of God in calm and holy con- 
templation, and to receive such impressions as a true, religious 
knowledge. This is a just definition, so far as it goes. But 
it would apply only to one class of mystics.' As we shall try 
to show directly, what we mean by mysticism may be intel- 
lectual in its manifestation, as readily and really as religious. 
It may be seen in the way minds of a certain order look at 
natural things, as well as in the way other minds look at 
spiritual things. It may as well take the form of an attribu- 
tion of supernatural value and efficacy to the mere ceremonial 
of religion, as that of transcendental experiences real or fancied, 
in the inner life. It is often seen tinging the speculations of 
philosophy, ancient or modern ; it inspired the dreams of 
eremites and monks, and colored the thought and faith of St. 
Bernard and St. Victor. What is related of the latter of 
these — Hugh St. Victor, founder of the school and monastery 
near Paris, which bore his name — may illustrate the point* 
The priest who attended upon him in his last hours, tells us 
this : " The day before he died, I went to him in the morn- 
ing and asked him how he felt. 'Well,' he answered, 'in 
both soul and body.' He added, ' Are we alone ?' I answered, 
*Yes.' 'Have you said Holy Mass?' 'Yes.' 'Come and 

* That conception of the word in its widest meaning which we adopt in 
this paper is well expressed in the following, taken from Yaughan's " Hours 
with the Mystics ": " I have often been struck by the surprising variety in 
the forms of thought and the modes of action in which mysticism has mani- 
fested itself among different nations and at different periods. This arises, I 
should think, from its residing in so central a province of the mind — the feel- 
ing. It has been incorporated in theism, atheism and pantheism. It has 
given men gods at every step, and it has denied all deity except self. It has 
appeared in the loftiest speculation and in the grossest idolatry. It has been 
associated with the wildest license, and with the most pitiless asceticism. It 
has driven men out into action, it has dissolved them in ecstasy, it has 
frozen them to torpor." Vol. i., p. 21. 
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breathe on my face in the form of a cross, that I may receive 
the Holy Ghost.' I did as he desired. At once rejoiced and 
strengthened, I believe, by the Holy Spirit, he said with 
transport, now I am at peace." We must not think, now, 
that we have disposed of a case like this, if we call it super- 
stition. Granting that it is that ; it is impossible that it 
should be superstition in the same sense as in the case of the 
ignorant and blind devotee. St. Victor's was one of the most 
powerful and cultured minds of that age, and we can account 
for such an extravagance only as having its root in a mental 
constitution predisposing to this kind of ceremonial mysti- 
cism, cultivated by long exercise, and by many fostering influ- 
ences until they become a rooted habit of mind. 

We think it important to correct appre- 
its inteUectuai Phase, tensions of this element as it appears in the 

religious history of mankind that we take 
-special note of the fact that it is seen in their inteUectuai 
history as well. There is a very great deal of it in literature. 
The transcendental element, wherever we find it, is a mystical 
element, — and very much of that charm which we perceive in 
certain species of literature is due to the fact that genius sees 
things so much under guises other than the merely natural 
ones; almost literally " tongues in trees," "sermons in" the 
very "stones," "books in the running brooks" — and even 
often " gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a name." 
Wordsworth had much of this; so had De Quincey and Shelley 
and many who might be named. Milton does not seem to 
have been of this class. Whoever will read in connection 
Milton's "Lycidas," and then Shelley's "Adonais," will 
see, at once, what a very peculiar element this is, of which 
we are speaking and detect it immediately. The theme in 
each poem is the friend, in Milton's case Diodati, in Shelley's 
Keats, who is mourned and lost. The poetry in each is well- 
nigh perfect, abounding in imagery, admirably sustained 
from beginning to end. But in Milton's poem the imagery is 
simply realities turned to metaphor and simile, and made to 
serve the ends of the writer — a picture of pastoral life, as 
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true and just as if sketched from nature. In Shelley's, all is 
unreal. He imagines his friend become " one with nature,'*^ 
he hears his voice in the " moan of thunder and the song of 
night's sweet bird." He sees him " as a portion of the loveli- 
ness which he once made more lovely." Milton was folly as 
much a practical man as a poet ; Shelley a pantheistic mystic^ 
whose very life was a dream. 

Amon&c American writers, there are two 

Hawthonie. . ° i^i i-i ^ .1, 

whom we would like to specially name m 
this connection — Hawthorne and Emerson. The character- 
istic peculiarity of Hawthorne's genius was very much such as 
this of which we are now speaking. It would not be in the 
least dil!icult to imaorine him a mediaeval mystic. He was a 
born anchoret. Solitude was his delight ; company, especially 
that of strangers, his horror. During some ten years of that 
perioii of life when, if ever, a man enjoys actual intercourse 
with his fellows, he lived, virtually alone, in the old ancestral 
house in Saleiu, Mass. The only other occupants of the 
house were his mother and his two sisters, and these he 
sometimes would not see for days together. His meals 
would be bn>ught and left at his door, fast-locked even 
against that kind of intrusion — usually not unwelcome. 
His walks abn>ad wert* mostly at nisrht, or if he went bv day 
to the village jH>stH>tlioe, he would as a rule go and return 
without having exchanged a wonl with any living creature. 
At the same time, ther^' was nothin^r in the least cynical about 
this sei^lusion. There seems to have been a kind of sombre 
tinge to his temperaments along with its extreme shyness and 
ditlidenoe, but not actual depression, least of all anything like 
misanthropy. It was exactly what we may imagine in those 
religious recluses who have appeared from time to time, and 
who had that (peculiar constitution of mind which enabled 
them to make company out of solitude itself, their dreams 
answering to them all the ends of realitiec«^ to others, while 
the natural objects or the dumb creatures in the midst of 
which they lived, transformed by the mystical atmosphere 
through which they were seen aud studied, supplied to them 
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all the ends of friendship and intimacy. Those of us who 
are familiar with Hawthorne's writings, his stories at least, 
must have felt the sort of weird glamor that pervades them, 
especially his " Scarlet Letter " and his " HouRe of the Seven 
Gables." His " Mosses from an Old Manse," written while liv- 
ing in the house at Concord which had been the home of suc- 
cesssive generations of Puritan ministers — the last being, we 
believe, the maternal grandfather of Emerson himself. These 
stories, felicitously entitled ** Mosses from an Old Manse," the 
writer remembers reading when, as a young Vermont pastor, 
he was living in just such an antique dwelling, a relic of 
ancient New England home-life, and these stories, as he read 
them, seemed to fill the old house with weird visions. When 
he came to this old " manse," Hawthorne brought a wife with 
him. He had given up the hermit-life, and chosen what one 
of his biographers calls " solitude d deux " — solitude for two 
— and in his Note-Books he tells how they sought to put the 
ancient habitation in order. The little drawing-room they 
especially modernized : and Hawthorne says of it, in a sen- 
tence which represents the almost spectral tone of it so much 
that he wrote : " The shade of our departed host will never 
haunt it, for its aspect has been as completely changed as the 
scenery of a theatre. Probably the ghost gave one peep into 
it, uttered a groan, and vanished forever." 

Emerson '^^^ transcendental philosophy is a mys- 

tical philosophy. Pantheism, in all its 
phases, necessarily involves so much of a mystical element as 
is implied in a certain confusion of the material and the spir- 
itual universe. Whatever may be thought as to the amount 
of this element in Mr. Emerson's own temperament and 
writings, there was certainly a large amount of it in the 
philosophical and literary school which at one time was proud 
to own him as master. Those whose recollections go back 
over a period of forty years or more, will at least recall the 
facts upon which this statement is based. 

Mr. Carlyle's writings, his " Sartor Resartus " above all, 
were just then coming across the sea. Emerson and Carlyle 
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were high-priests of the new religion, which consiBted in the 
worship, by each devotee, of his or her own particular crochet. 
Bronson Alcott, of whom we still hear occasionally, belonged 
to the group, and Henry Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller. It u 
wonderful what an influence went out from that little comer 
of the world, and from these dreamers of a kind of sublimated 
philosophy, all over the land. Hawthorne, in the intro- 
duction to his *' Mosses " describes the strange people who 
came thither, — that is, to Concord. " Never," he says, " was 
a poor little country village infested with such a variety of 
queer, strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals, most of 
whom took upon themselves to be important agents of the 
world's destiny, yet were simply bores of a very intense char- 
acter." " These hobgoblins of flesh and blood," he says in 
another place, " were attracted thither ^by the wide-spreading 
influence of a great original thinker, who had his earthly 
abode at the opposite end of our village . . . People that 
had lighted on a new thought, or a thought they fancied new, 
came to Emerson, as the finder of a glittering gem hastens to 
a lapidary, to ascertain its quality and value." 

To this group of Concord mystics, as 
we cannot help calling them, belonged 
Henry L. Thoreau. There is perhaps scarcely another man 
named in literature, of our own or any other language, who 
lived so entirely with nature as did this singular person. 
*' From the haunts of business," says one who knew him well, 
" and the common intercourse of men he went into the woods 
and fields as from a solitary desert into society." Neither 
was this an affectation. Nor, any more, was his familiar in- 
tercourse with nature like that which the devotee of science 
cultivates. It was with nature itself, and for its own sake. 
These objects which those of us whose thoughts are engrossed 
with other things pass with only casual observation, were 
with him the engrossiiig things. He lived with them and in 
them. Trees, flowers, rocks, lakes, dim forests and awful 
mountain heights, the springing grasses of early spring, the 
painted woods of autumn, were his friends and teachers, and 
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his communion with them was so real that he found in them 
more true companionship than the society of men ever 
afforded him. Of course such a person is peculiarly consti- 
tuted : — one, that is, in whom all this is rea/, who does not 
put it on for a purpose, as an actor dresses for the stage, but 
who actually is in this respect what he seems to be. We are 
tempted to quote, here, a passage from one of Thoreau's 
writings, not because it illustrates so particularly his mental 
peculiarity, as because it is an amusing example of the illus- 
trative uses to which he himself was accustomed to apply all 
sorts of homely things. Then the passage may be suggestive 
to the reader, to whichsoever of the two classes Thoreau had 
in mind, speaker or hearer, he may belong. By some subtle 
transition, not readily apparent, he passes, at the place where 
we find the words quoted, from a description of some of the 
earliest signs of returning life which are observed in the 
spring season, to the subject of public reading, or lecturing ; 
for he sometimes was himself a lecturer. 

" The reader and the hearer " — he means the lecturer and 
the hearer — "are a team not to be harnessed tandem, the 
poor wheel-horse supporting the burden of the shafts, while 
the leader runs pretty much at will, the lecture lying passive 
in the painted curricle behind. I saw some men unloading 
molasses hogsheads from a truck at a depot the other day, by 
rolling them up an inclined plane. The truckman stood be- 
hind and shoved, after putting a couple of ropes, one round 
each end of the hogshead, while two men standing in the de- 
pot steadily pulled at the ropes. The first man was the lec- 
turer, the others were the audience.. It is the duty of the 
lecturer to team his hogshead of sweets to the depot or Ly- 
ceum, place the horse, arrange the ropes, and shove, and it is 
the duty of the audience to take hold of the ropes and pull 
with all their might. The lecturer who has to read his essay 
without being abetted by a good hearing is in the predica- 
ment of a teamster who is engaged in the Sisyphean labor of 
rolling a molasses hogshead up an inclined plane alone, while 
the freight-master and his men stand indifferent with their 
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handB in their pockets. I have seen many sach a hogshead 
which had rolled off the truck and gone to smash with all the 
sweets wasted on the ground between the truckman and the 
freight-house, and the freight-masters thought the loss was 
not theirs. Read well ! Did you ever know a full well that 
did not yield of its refreshing waters to those who put their 
hands to the windlass or the well-sweep ? Did you ever suck 
cider through a straw ? Did you ever know the cider to push 
out of the straw when you are not sucking, unless it chanced 
to be in complete ferment ?" * 

Thoreau's quaint illustration, if it serves no other purpose, 
at least gives us occasion to say, that whenever the sermon or 
the lecture goes hard, the hearer has himself some part of the 
responsibility in the case. This, however, is the main point — 
that the mystical element which we encounter so often in the 
religious history of mankind, and in certain religionists more 
i>r less peculiar in character, doctrine or life, has analogies in 
the strictly intellectual sphere. It does not have its source in 
religion itself, any more than where it appears in literature it 
is indigenous there. There is individual idiosyncracy, or 
eccentricity, back of it which goes far to explain it ; this pecu- 
liarity of the individual, however, being acted upon by pecu- 
liar intluences, fostering r*nd developing it, till perhaps it 
grows out of all proportion, and becomes the possibly perni- 
cious extravagance which those hostile to all religion make 
the theme of their skeptical mockery, as if this were religion. 

lu Religion. ^^^=^ cleuvent, even where it is religious, 

we mav often meet with when it will not 
iH*our to us to give it this name ; in the ritualism, which attri- 
butes a sort of sacramental value to the robe a minister wears, 
to his po^turiuij and genuflexion, to the end of a church at 
which the altar is placed, to the burning of candles, and per- 
ha^>s the swiiigiuir of oenser^ with their perfumed smoke ; in 
extravagant manifestations of religious feeling where the cer- 
emonial is m«.»iv simple, but where physical contortions, and 
noisy hymns, and shouting are interpreted as special si^rns of 

• *• Karly Spring in Massaehu^Us." pp. 52-54. 
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the Spirit's presence ; in a method of Scripture interpretation 
^which finds in the letter of the plainest and most simple nar- 
ratives, spiritual meanings couched, sometimes of a very re- 
condite sort ; — in many things, now-a-days, which are thought 
to be religion, but which are so much of human eccentricity, 
or so much of mere untrained human fancy, projected into 
the sphere of the spiritual and devotional. In a word, we 
noiay say, that mysticism in religion is that extreme which lies 
over against rationalism. A rationalist is one who, testing 
faith by reason, may end by destroying faith altogether. A 
mystic in the complete development of this peculiarity, is one 
who, yielding himself up to his imagination is carrie,d away 
from intelligent faith, and simply dreams, where he thinks 
that he believes. 

Modem Mystics in doming, now,to the matter more imme- 
Three aasses.— Pie- diately before us, we may, as we trust, 
*^™* without forcing the point much, classify 

religious mystics, so far as found in sects more or less affected 
by this peculiarity, under three heads as (1.) those character- 
ized by the pietistic peculiarity, (2.) those whose peculiarity is 
an excessive 8upernaturalism, (3.) those whose mysticism 
takes the form of an undervaluing of the externals of religion. 
We shall not attempt any detailed account of either class, but 
notice only so much as is necessary to illustrate the main mat- 
ter. In the first class we place the German Pietists, and that 
interesting people so much akin to them, the Moravians. In 
both, the movement represented by Spener among the Pie- 
tists, and Count Zinzendorf among the Moravians, was very 
much like the Wesleyanism of England — an effort toward the 
revival of spiritual religion, in a formal and dead church ; 
Pietism being, in this way, a reaction from the formalism of 
the Lutheran church in Germany, and Wesleyanism a like re- 
action from the formalism of the State Church in England. 
The two were to some extent contemporaneous ; to some ex- 
tent, also, they were characterized in like ways. 

It is not easy, always, to distinguish between that which is 
termed pietism, and that which is simply, in the true and the 
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good sense, piety. The real difference between them seems 
to be this — that there is in the one, pietism, an element, how- 
ever we define it, which tends to run into extravagance, so 
that it is in itself doubtful and to be distrusted. The other, 
piety, is balanced, orderly, rational, and safe. Pietism would 
most naturally show itself in such circumstances as those in 
which it did actually appear ; that is to say, when experi- 
mental religion had so much declined as that people had 
almost forgotten what it really was, and when, in the re- 
awakening of religious fervors, the idea prevailed that the 
reality and measure of one's piety was the degree in which 
such fervors were experienced. The fault observed in the 
prevalent religion was that it had no feeling. In trying to 
breathe into this dead and formal religion a breath of life, it 
was believed that this life would be feeling^ excitement. Of 
course this was true to a certain extent ; but not true to the 
extent of making religion to consist in feeling altogether, or 

mainlv. 

This over-estimate of the importance of religious fervor, 
naturally led to many extravagances. It led to unhealthy ex- 
citement of the imagination, as exercised toward religious 
thing$^ to hallucinations, to belief in visions and dreams, to 
a per^ua^ion on the part of certain individuals that they pos- 
sessed pn>phetical gifts, to extravagant views of the teaching 
of Scripture, and to a destroying of the true balance of Chris- 
tian divtrines, by exalting some and depressing others out of 
all duo pro[K>rtion, 

Take, for an example, the Moravian doc- 
trine as to the person of Christ, especially 
as taught bv Count Zinxendorf, the founder of that sect. 
Zinitendorf sot out from the true view that there must be a 
}H^rsonal faith in the personal Saviour. Bat he made this 
faith consist in a strv^ng sensuous realization in the mind 
of fho SaviourV sufferings. That incident with the rela- 
tion of which this pa|vr began of the group of young 
|HH>pU\ under the guidance of an English clergyman, spend- 
ing the ovoning of G\H>*i Friday, during three long hours, 
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with the lamps unlit, fixing their minds upon the scene 
on Calvary, while the solemn voice of the clergyman, in 
an adjoining room, is heard repeating the Saviour's dying 
words, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" 
— all this would represent, it would seem, the Moravian 
idea, as held and taught by Zinzendorf himself. Faith in the 
suffering Saviour is, according to him, the bringing before us 
in this intense way that scene, and in proportion as we can 
realize it, and the imagination kindle in view of it, we have 
faith. 

Now, by insisting upon this, he. came to undervalue other 
teachings of our Christianity. It was in this light that he 
would have his hearers see God himself. So he condenmed 
what he called the *' God-Father Religion," that is to say, the 
preaching of God as a Father, a Creator, or in any other 
manifestation save as the Son, laying down his life for us. 
Wesleyanism had something of the same element; and the 
tendency has more than once reappeared since. The preach- 
ing which aims just at exciting the imagination in this way, 
with a view to simple intensity of feeling, has in it a certain 
tinge of the same sort of mysticism. 

Another form in which this mystical element showed itself, 
is illustrated in an incident related of Wesley. Southey tells 
how, at one time, when he was preaching at Durham, the sun 
shone so hotly on his head as to make it almost impossible to 
go on. " I stopped a moment," says Wesley, " and prayed 
God to give me shelter, to labor for his honor. Just then a 
cloud covered the sun, and did not disappear from it again." 
The perfectly correct idea of God's care for us, and his inti- 
mate concern in our affairs, was carried to the point of really 
banishing all distinction between the providential and the 
miraculous. Even Bengel, the commentator whom we so 
often quote, and who is sometimes classed with the more 
moderate Pietists, was believed amongst them to have brought 
to its close a terrible storm, by the fervor and faith of his 
prayer. There were, indeed, some things beautiful and touch- 
ing, and in a right way deserving of imitation, in the sense 
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the early Moravians had of this divine interest in them, in the 
way they looked to him at all times, and in the religious 
spirit which they seem to have carried into the most ordinary 
affairs. When, in 17^2, the little company which came from 
Moravia with Christian David to join Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony, arrived at the place on his estate at Berthelsdorf, 
which he had designed for them, as they felled the first tree 
for the building of the first house in their village. Christian 
David himself struck the first blow. As he did so, he accom- 
panied the act with the words in the eighty-fourth Psalm: 
" Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a nest 
for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, 
O TiOrd of hosts, my King and my God." Their village they 
named Herrnhut, " The Lord's Protection," and as it pro- 
grev<»sed it was formally dedicated to Grod by Count Zinzen- 
dorf himself. One of the customs of the villagers, for long 
after, wavS for companies of them, each day at evening, to pass 
through the place, singing hymns. We shall surely not find 
fault with them for these things, more especially when we 
realize what it was to these poor persecuted people when they 
found a ** Herrnhut."" All the same thev but illustrate that 
fervid and exalted tone in their religion which as thus con- 
tinually stimulated might eai^ily run into extravagance. 

8i>mo further account of this interesting people is given in 
biographies of John Wesley, who visited them in 1738, and 
found them a pei^ple after his own heart. He first visited 
ZiuKendorf, then residing in a castle near Frankfort, where he 
had ci>lloote<l a IkhIt of about forty students, whom he was 
ctluoating for missionaries. He found that the Coimt had 
also ostablishoii sohi>ols for poor children, feeding and clothing 
then\ at his own ox|>onse. The Moravian family, here, 
amountotl to some ninety persons, living together in a large 
honso, n^nt<Hl by the Count. Something of ZinzendorTs 
moth<vl in traininir his students mav be inferred from what 
hap^vonotl to Wosloy himself, who seems to have been regarded 
while ho stAvtvl as one of thorn. One dav \he Count directed 
him U> di« in tho ijanion. Woslev obeved and did so, until 
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well heated and covered with dust. The Count then called 
to him to enter a carriage with him, and pay a visit to a 
neighboring nobleman. Wesley asked for time to wash his 
hands and put on his coat. " You must be simple, my bro- 
ther," said the Count. Wesley obeyed, and went as he was. 

At Herrnhut, according to the account Wesley gives of his 
visit there, the population, grown to be considerable by this 
time, was divided into about ninety little companies, each of 
which met twice or three times each week, to *' confess their 
faults one to another, and to pray for one another." Once a 
week the rulers of the church met to confer upon the spiritual 
interests of the community; once a week there was a confer- 
ence for strangers. Every morning and evening the whole 
community met for prayer, singing and a short scripture ex- 
position. On Sunday there was a service at six, another at 
nine; at one meetings in classes, from which Wesley may 
have got his own idea of class-meetings and class-leaders; at 
four another service, and again at eight. These are simply 
specimens of their multiplied and various religious services, 
illustrating the Moravian idea that religion is the one serious 
matter in life, and that all else is incidental. Their significant 
custom was, when one of their number died, to give notice of 
the event by sounding a trumpet, as a sort of note of victory, 
celebrating the triumph of another saved soul. 

It must be conceded to the Moravians and their founder, 
however, that their religion did not expend itself in mere fer- 
vors and raptures. There was, in them, a remarkable blend- 
ing of the practical with the mystical. Zinzendorf, himself, 
was an indefatigable missionary, and his followers caught his 
spirit in this regard. At his death they bad societies in !N or- 
way, Greenland, Lapland, Ethiopia, Guinea, among the Hot- 
tentots, in Russia, Persia, Palestine, in our own country — 
planted here by Zinzendorf himself — and in the West India 
Islands. Though we trace in their religion a mystical ele- 
ment, we shall not call it " madness ;" and even if we did, we 
should be compelled to acknowledge that there was " method " 
in it. And let it be to their immortal honor that in founding 
18 
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their missions they sought often for the scene of them those 
parts of the globe where there was most of peril and of every 
species of discomfort and self-denial to be braved. 

Excessive Supemat- ^^.^^ example of the mysticism char* 
uraiism. Emanuel acterized by an excessive supernatural- 
Swedenbon?. jg^^^ ^^ j^^^j ^^^^ Swedenborgianism, its 

whole system being founded in a theory of the supernatural, 
its nature and our own relation to it, which gives character to 
the whole. Among the various psychological problems which 
history supplies, that which we have in Emanuel Swedenborg 
is for many one of the most puzzling. How to reconcile such 
extraordinary pretensions with the undoubted intelligence, 
and, so far as we know, the equally undoubted sincerity of 
the man — such a self-delusion with an intellect so strong and 
a learning so genuine, is a difficult matter. Neither in his 
birth, his early associations, his education, or his manner of 
life, would he seem to have been predisposed to either de- 
lusion or imposture. His father was a bishop, he was, him- 
self, a refined gentleman, mingling with the best society, 
elevated to the nobility on account of distinguished services 
as a philosopher and statesman, and during all his life esteemed 
as a humane, moral and devout man. At the same time, how 
are we to accept his own account of himself, that suddenly, 
in middle life, he was divinely called as the instrument and 
medium of a new revelation; that during the remainder of 
his life, up to the age of eighty, at which he died, he had fre- 
quent, almost constant intercourse with angels — or spirits of 
the departed, for in his view these are the only angels — that 
hfe made frequent journeys both to heaven and to hell, and 
that, in a word, the whole secret of the world of spirits was 
disclosed to him ? How are we to receive as true a theory of 
Scripture interpretation which to such an extent overturns the 
long accepted one; his theory of Christian doctrine which 
virtually sets aside some of the most important of those so 
long held as scriptural; his theory of Christianity itself, 
which would compel us to admit that all other Christianity in 
the world save that which he introduced is a corruption and 
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a failure ? All this, too, upon the simple testimony of his 
own personal word — for other evidence, than his mere asser- 
tion of these extraordinary claims, there is none. 

Swedenborg was born in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1689. His 
father was a Lutheran bishop, and he was reared in that com- 
munion. Some peculiarities of character were noticed in his 
childhood — such as the childish fancy that even then he held 
intercourse with angels — which may perhaps suggest a natural 
bent toward hallucinations of this sort. His edu^^ation and 
early career, however, do not seem to have been of a nature 
to foster this. The first half of his life was devoted to pro- 
found and extensive study of natural science and mathemat- 
ics — studies, one would think, little likely to predispose a 
man to mysticism. He published some very valuable works 
in science, and held under the government high official posi- 
tions. In 1719 he was raised to the nobility by Queen Ulrica, 
as Baron Swedenborg. It was in 1743, while in London, that 
he received his first revelations. He was at this time fifty- 
four years of age. He immediately gave up his posts of pub- 
lic service, his salary however being continued, through the 
royal favor, and the rest of his life, which ran on for thirty 
years more, he devoted to publishing his revelations. His 
writings during this period were enormous in amount, and his 
travels and other labors very abundant. 

A singular thing is related of Swedenborg in that very in- 
teresting book, published not long since, " Memories of Old 
Friends," by the Quaker lady. Miss Caroline Fox. She speaks 
in one place of the visit of Mr. Carlyle at her father's house, 
and it is he that relates the incident. "Swedenborg," she 
quotes Carlyle as saying, "was a thoroughly practical man, 
and was in England learning shipbuilding. He went into a 
little inn in Bishopsgate street," London, " and was eating his 
dinner, very fast, when he thought he saw in the corner of 
the room a vision of Jesus Christ, who said to him, 'eat 
slower.' This was the beginning of all his visions and mys- 
terious communications, of which he had enough in his day." 
Carlyle's own opinion of him was, that " there was a great 
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deal of truth in the man, with all his visions and fancies." 
Something, however, we must think extremely abnormal and 
peculiar. 

The system of Swedenborff is an elab- 
18 ys m. orate one ; being, in fact, to all intents and 

purposes, a new system of Christianity, throughout. It starts 
from the idea that the divine revelation was noty as has always 
been taught, closed with the completion of the Scripture. 
Upon the contrary, Swedenborg claims that it was in the di 
vine purpose, in the fulness of time, to furnish a new revela- 
tion, and that he himself, in the divine good pleasure, was 
chosen as the instrument of it. This new revelation, however, 
is not in the form of a new Bible, so much as in a new inter- 
pretation of the old Bible. This new interpretation was com- 
municated to him, he declares, by the ministry of angels— 
that is, of redeemed human spirits. By means of it, the 
Bible, — and nature and life no less, in fact, — is made to con- 
tain under the apparent meaning a deeper and hidden spiritual 
meaning. To make this meaning known was the mission of 
Swedenborg. 

It further appears, in his system, that the Christianity 
founded by Christ and his apostles had, in the age of Sweden- 
borg, become effete and corrupt, and was, like the old Juda- 
ism, to give way to a new and higher dispensation. This 
new dispensation was preceded by the last judgment predicted 
so long which occurred, he says, in the year 1 757. Carlyle, 
in connection with the incidents just noted, mentions that 
Swedenborg gave the exact date when Christianity died out, 
and that, he thought, was the day of judgment. He himself 
saw, so he claims, the nations arraigned and their doom pro- 
nounced. This was followed by the Second Coming of Christ, 
which was simply the proclamation, through Swedenborg, of 
the new dispensation ; and the descent of the New Jerusalem 
out of heaven, which was neither more nor less than the 
Swedenborg dispensation itself. Hence its name of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, or, more briefly, the New 
Church. 
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Those peculiarities of Swedenborg's doctrine which we will 
take space to notice concern the person of Christ, the nature 
of redemption, and the future life. His view of Christ was 
much like that of Zinzendorf. He rejected the Trinity and 
held simply that the one God was in Christ, so that, to use 
his own words, " God became mah, and man God, in one per- 
son ;" a correct enough statement if taken with the usual 
interpretation, but not when so interpreted as to reject the 
Divine Sonship, and the personality of the Spirit. The death 
of Christ is not regarded as in any sense a satisfaction made 
to the divine law. His words are : *' Redemption was the sub- 
jugation of the hells, an establishment of order in the heavens, 
and that by a preparation for a new spiritual church." It is 
a work, so far as it affects the believer, wrought in him, 
rather than for him. We should say, for him and in him. 
The other life, in the doctrine of Swedenborg, is simply a 
reproduction of the present one, under spiritual conditions. 
We shall be there what we are here, desire and enjoy the 
same things, have the same occupations ; only in character 
and condition ascending or descending, according as we enter 
that life saved or not saved. 

Swedenborgianism in its history is peculiar in one respect. 
New religions, especially when founded, less or more, in 
delusion, are apt to prevail most amongst the lower and more 
ignorant classes. The adherents of the New Church, as 
Swedenborgians themselves term it, have from the first been 
very largely amongst the more educated and refined. So far 
as later times are concerned, we may account for this partly 
from the fact that in these later times much less account is 
made of what we must call the fanatical element in the sys- 
tem, and more of that principle upon which the whole is 
really built, and which really makes a strong appeal to a cer- 
tain class of even superior minds. In the writings of Sweden- 
borgians now, and for some time back, there is little mention 
made of the extravagances of Swedenborg himself, his amaz- 
ing experiences in visits made to the world of spirits. Instead 
of this, they dwell upon the general teaching of their system, 
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especially their principles of interpretation, and the meanings 
which, in applying these principles, they claim to find under- 
lying the literal meaning of scripture. A fundamental point 
in the later teaching, as it was more or less also in that of 
Swedenborg himself, is what is called the science of corre- 
spondences. " By means or this," one of the latest and most 
intelligent of their writers claims, " it may be demonstrated 
that Holy Scripture is so written that each expression corre- 
sponds to a distinct spiritual idea, and that the series of these 
constitute its divine content and soul." He explains this 
rather obscure statement as follows : '* There is a relation of 
some sort existing between the objects of the natural universe 
and the subjects of the spiritual universe, the things seen by 



man, and"^l\e thoughts and affections of . man Whil 

common 8ensetei9k8 at things, or visible nature, as real an A. 
final facts, imaginatioB^^®^ i^ them the reflection of oum- 
faculties and states of our^Njffections and thought, and uses 
them as types, or words for tfi^ expression of these. Man 
sees himself in the mirror of the w^^^' ^® beholds his cun- 
ning in the fox, his courage and daSc^ ^^ *^® ^^^°» ^^^ ^^^<>- 
cence in the lamb and dove, his intelliJI|P^® ^^ *^® horse, his 
stubbornness, or as the case mav be, his pte*^®^^ endurance, in 
the ass, his sensuality in the swine." It iso^™®^ *^*^ *^®®^ 
and other "relations and suggestions are^||[^^^®^' ^^* ^ 
fancy but in fact, in ' a universal lawof^eat^^ ^^^ 1*^ 
is this : that the whole scheme of sensible thiP"^ ^® created 
by divine influx through the spiritual world ; tM^ beings and 
objects of the spiritual. world standing thus in the^?^®^*^^^ ^^ 
mediate and second causes, which ar^ imanr^/i «^^ J^.presented 



— j^^«« ^x viic opiijtuai woria sianamg thus in the>j * ''^ 
mediate and second causes, which are imaged and rF'P^^®®"^^ 

in these effects Thus God creates the human so2Si*^ ^^^ 

recipient of his divine love and wisdom, and beholds m^tl* ^^^ 
image ; and through the soul, as a form receptive of hisSi' -f 
he creates the body, and in this again the soul beholds iS. 
image." 

Now, just as the natural in the universe there adumbrates so 
to speak, the spiritual, the literal meaning of the scripture 
adumbrates the spiritual meaning. Thus, the writer we are fol- 
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lowing is prepared to say that " the Bible is a book of Divine 
Parables; its early portions an allegory; its historical records 
a vast drama enacted by living men as types of spiritual 
things, with the redemption and regeneration of man for its 
subject." 

It is easy to see how, by applying such a principle of inter- 
pretation the exposition of the Bible may be just a series of 
ingeniously contrived surprises. For example, one would 
think that the passage, " By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth," must have a very simple and easy interpretation. 
The Swedenborgian himself finds it a description of the literal 
ereation ; but underneath this is, for him, another : " Crea- 
tion signifies spiritual creation or regeneration ; the ' Word 
of the Lord ' denotes all divine truth, — the * heavens ' signify 
that celestial state of man's soul which is implanted and 
formed by regeneration." 

We cannot take space for other examples. Two things are 
evident : the one, that employing such a principle of interpre- 
.tation men may make the Bible say whatever they wish it 

aay; and the other, that for certain minds a system thus 

»imded and built up may easily have a very peculiar fas- 
hion. There is abundant opportunity for the play of 
kgination, and — what to some persons may be much more 

Lportant — for escape from the weariness of comnionplace 

id the exacting demands of common sense. 

It is to be noticed that the higher forms 

Edward Irving. « ^. . j. j-j. j» n ' 

of mysticism are most oiten round m 
minds of a superior order. Especially is this true where, as 
in the case of Swedenborg, or of Edward Irving, the person 
490 affected becomes a great leader, and perhaps the founder 
of a sect. An easy credulity, or a tendency toward spiritual 
■extravagances may suffice in the followers, but the high 
enthusiasm, the aspiration, and the power of popular impres- 
fiion are qualities most often seen associated with intellectual 
superiority, where perhaps the balance of the faculties has 
been disturbed. Edward Irving could scarcely, perhaps, be 
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regarded as the founder of a sect, although there are still 
those who exhibit more or less of that peculiarity which in 
him brought to such a sad termination the career whose morn- 
ing and noon were so brilliant. The "Catholic Apostolic 
Church " rather dates from him than acknowledges him as a 
founder. At the tinie when, in the year 1830, Irving was 
fulfilling his ministry at the Presbyterian Chapel, Hatton 
Garden, as by far the most powerful and popular preacher in 
London, certain supposed manifestations of miraculous spirit- 
ual power appeared in Scotland, near Glasgow, and a little 
later in London, taking the form, chiefly of what was then 
interpreted as the apostolic gift of " speaking with tongues." 
Irving's relations, as a minister and a Presbyterian, had 
already become disturbed by views concerning the incarna- 
tion of our Lord which were interpreted, though unjustly, as 
denying the sinlessness of Christ. He held that Jesus as a 
man was liable to temptation like any other man, although 
never tainted in his holy nature by any yielding to such 
solicitation. Dwelling upon this in sermons and in published 
works, he had become in some degree an object of suspicion. 
His immense labors, his fervid spirit, his flaming enthusiasm 
— those very qualities which contributed to make him, prob- 
ably, the foremost preacher of his time, may have in some 
degree overstrained his intellect, rendering him liable to 
heated and mystical ideas upon those spiritual matters which 
appeal so strongly to the imagination. He accepted the 
latter-day gift of tongues, of prophecy, of healing, as real, 
and as evidences of a revival in modern times of apostolic 
miraculous power. In joining himself to those who under 
the name of the Catholic Apostolic Church made this their 
specialty, he lost his connection with the Presbyterian body, 
yet without being received in his new associations in any 
position of leadership, however highly an acquisition so 
notable may have been valued. After two years of the 
most exhausting service in these new relations, he died in 
1834, at Glasgow, at the age of fifty-eight, having been born 
at Dumfries in 1792. 
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The following brief sketch of the doctrine and ritual of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, we take from Dr. Schaff's " Creeds 
of Christendom;"* " The modem * Apostolic ' Church believes 
and teaches that the Lord, who will soon appear in glory, has 
graciously restored, or at least begun to restore his one true 
church, by reviving the primitive supernatural offices and 
gifts, which formed the bridal outfit of the apostolic age, but 
were soon afterwards lost or marred by the ingratitude and 
unbelief of Christendom. It claims to have apostles, prophets 
and evangelists for the general care of the church, and angels 
(or bishops), presbyters (or priests), and deacons for the care 
of particular congregations. All officers are called by the 
Holy Ghost, through the voice of the prophets, except the 
deacons, who are chosen by the congregation as its represen- 
tatives. They form a more complete hierarchy than that of 
the Episcopal or even the Greek or Roman Churches, whose 
bishops never claim to be inspired apostles, but only succes- 
sors of the apostles." 

Irving, and those associated with him, and the Catholic 
Apostolic Church as such, may be viewed as adopting and 
carrying out to their fullest extent ideas which in a more 
partial and crude form are found in many excellent people 
"belonging in various Christian associations. We do not mean 
to treat either themselves or their convictions with disrespect; 
and will only suggest whether faith in a revival in modern 
times of the apostolic gift of healing, with such a strong view 
of the certain efficacy of prayer in peculiar exigencies, as if 
the Divine Father had placed his own sovereignty in the 
control of events at the disposition of his human child, may 
not belong to that same general mistake in conceiving the 
supernatural in its relation to the natural of which in the 
foregoing pages we have given examples. 

Quite at the opposite extreme from 
The Plymouth Breth- ^y^^^^ j^g^ noticed, as respects ritual ideas, 

are the Plymouth Brethren, with whom 
in this particular may be associated the Friends, or Quakers. 

3 Vol. i.. p. 909. 
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It is a species of mysticism, when the externals of Chris- 
tianity are undervalued, in the interest of what is interpreted 
as essential to the spiritual life. At best it is a disturbance 
of that just balance of external organism with inward spirit- 
ual exercise which in the New Testament is made so clear; 
and so far as this, comes under the designation we employ. 
The only church recognized by the Plymouth Brethren is 
the spiritual body of Christ. They will not use the word 
** church " in any other relation, but call their societies simple 
"gatherings." They do not ordain their ministers, holding 
that the ministerial call must be from God alone, and that 
** preaching and teaching belong to those who have the gift 
of the one or the other;" they themselves being judges. In 
Christian doctrine they make much of the personal presence 
and ministry of the Holy Spirit, and of those spiritual exer- 
cises which they regard in the light of special communica- 
tions of the Spirit. They dwell much, also, upon the eschatol- 
ogy of Scripture, particularly the second advent of the Lord, 
which they hold as personal and pre-millennial. Mr. George 
Mtlller, of Bristol, England, was at one time their most noted 
representative man. We do not know how far his " Life of 
Faith " may seem to the reader a correct and safe account of 
the relations of prayer to effort and service. It is at all 
events a view liable to mystical extremes, in which the place 
of the supernatural in the ordinary affairs and experiences 
of life is, to say the least, over-estimated or misconceived. 
-, ,, , _,, Such manifestations of the credulous 

Mysticism as an Ele- 
ment in Thought and instinct as are seen in the Spirtualism of 

^^^^^' these present times, and in that noxious 

sect, the Mormons, although with a mystical tinge, is too 
much a pure superstition to be entitled to a place here. In 
concluding this paper we will say that the feature we have 
been considering of the religious history, and the intellectual 
history as well, of mankind, is one peculiarly deserving of 
study. The mystical element in its safer and truer manifesta- 
tion, has played a great part, alike in religion, in literature, 
and in philosophy. In religion it has supplied an element of 
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resistance both to rationalism and to formalism; in philosophy 
to materialism; while in literature we seem to trace more or 
less of it in the poet's higher inspiration and in that spirit 
which in other forms of literary production contends against 
the prosaic and the common-place. Whoever would make the 
unreal to be as the real, the unseen as the seen, either for 
himself or for others, must bring into service something at 
least of that element, so difficult to define, which in its ex- 
aggerated forms finds its home and native air in the cloud- 
land of dream and re very. We must not, in the history of 
human thought and faith deny to the mystic his own influen- 
tial place. At the same time we shall do well to remember, 
in estimating these historical phenomena, that there is a mis- 
leading extreme in religion over against that of rationalism; 
that even religious fervors may need the curb; that to believe 
too much is quite as possible as to believe too little; and that 
if Reason may often intrude mischievously upon the sphere 
of Faith, so also may Imagination. 



XIV. 

MODEElSr SKEPTICISM. 



Some sixty or seventy years ago, the poet Thomas Moore, 
in one of his letters, remarked that at that time for a person 
to avow himself an unbeliever in Christianity was to lay him- 
self open to general suspicion, and almost shut himself out 
from the best society. It would scarcely be extravagant to 
say of our own time, that if certain appearances are to be 
trusted — as they are not wholly — one might think it a discredit 
to a person not to be an unbeliever. It is quite certain, at 
least, that within the period of only a little more than half a 
century, such changes have occurred in the tone of public sen- 
timent as regards this matter, that the profession of atheism 
itself no longer, as it once did, brings in question a person's 
whole character, or makes him distrusted as one who, having 
abandoned the very fundamental principle of morality as well 
as religion, may be presumed capable of anything. This 
change of tone in public sentiment with reference to skeptical 
or infidel teaching in general is no doubt due in considerable 
measure to the fact that such teaching has of late b6en put so 
much in connection with what are claimed as the most ad- 
vanced positions in philosophy and in science. Names which 
have become distinguished in these two departments of human 
inquiry stand in association with even atheistical ideas, and 
thus these ideas receive an endorsement which, if it does not 
make them respectable, at least relieves them of the odium 
under which they so justly suffered. 

Now, it is a question which we cannot help asking ourselves, 
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what this change in the tone of public sentiment, and this 
apparent growth and spread of infidelity may portend. Are 
the foundations really giving way ? Or is the present simply 
a period of transition through which human thought and 
faith are advancing toward ground that shall be more assured 
and safe, than even any they have heretofore held? Some 
help toward an answer to this question may be gained from 
even a brief and outline study — which is all that can be here 
attempted — of the history of modern skepticism, in its origin 
and the processes of its growth. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the 

N^iT^^''^^**"*^'" '''' ^^® ^^ ^^®® thought introduced by the 

Reformation has afforded peculiar oppor- 
tunity for a development of the skeptical tendency in human 
nature, it is also true that the very existence of this ten- 
dency requires us to look farther than simply to the fact 
of intellectual freedom for an explanation of the phenomena 
of skepticism as we find them. In a normal condition of 
human nature we must suppose that the spirit of inquiry 
would be active, just as we see it now. Associated with this 
we may assume a certain measure of doubt, at least that hesi- 
tant attitude of the mind which precedes assurance and con- 
viction. There is, therefore, nothing abnormal, or essentially 
wrong in doubt, or in hesitancy to accept asserted truth while 
the evidence is still incomplete. The wrong and the evil 
manifestation of this principle in human nature is where the 
attitude of the mind is such as refuses to evidence that which 
is its due, and so creates predispositions that give to error 
and falsehood undue advantage. Back even of this are moral 
causes by which even this prejudiced condition is itself super- 
induced. A healthful condition of the moral nature would 
leave the intellect free to deal with all matters of belief on 
such terms as would ensure right conclusions within those 
limits which are fixed to the human understanding. 

Skepticism strictly understood is more 

Its Genesis in Five ^j^ attitude of doubt than one of positive 
Stages of Development. '■ 

unbelief. In the present study of the sub- 
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ject we use the word in a broader meaning, covering the 
whole range of such unbelief, whether more or less positive 
and pronounced. Traced in its history, one seems to see in 
the genesis and growth of modern skepticism, as thus under- 
stood, a principle of evolution. The five stages of this evo- 
lution may be defined as rcUionalismj panthei87n, deism, mate- 
ricdism, atheism. It is not meant, of course, that skepticism, 
or unbelief, wherever it appears, may be classed under one or 
other of these designations. There are qualified forms of it 
which could perhaps be accurately assigned to neither, 
although possibly partaking more or less of one or several of 
them. Perhaps the first, rationalism, is most pervasive of all, 
and most likely to enter as an element into skeptical opinion, 
whether with reference to Christianity as a whole, or to cer- 
tain features of the Christian system. Indeed, where faith is 
refused in such a way as to justify an application of the term 
skeptic, the fundamental explanatory fact in the case is quite 
sure to be an intrusion of reason into the domain of faith. 
Still, it would scarcely be just to class such examples of par- 
tial unbelief under the broad designation of rationalism. 
Nor would it be right in any such classification, or such evolu- 
tion, as is here in question, to imply that in the historical 
order rationalism always becomes pantheism or deism, deisni 
materialism, and materialism atheism. The order noticed is 
rather that in which these modem forms of skepticism — ^by 
which word is meant as explained all phases and degrees of 
religious unbelief — successively appear in the history. 

The question, "How can these things 

I. Rationalism. i r^n • i -i r^ t t -i • 

be r IS a very old one. Our Lord him- 
self was met by it, and on one occasion in the person of what 
seems to have been an honest and sincere inquirer. When- 
ever, in any age, intellectual activity concerns itself much 
with either philosophy or religion, the rationalistic tendency, 
in itself an eminently proper one, shows itself. It is the 
effort which reason makes to account to itself for those things 
which are at the same time matter of faith. Kept under 
right restraint and guidance, it not only is not mischievous, 
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lit is positively helpful, since so far as the human compre- 
ension can go in the endeavor to answer that piquant ques- 
on, " How can these things be ?" it not only reenf orces faith 
ut makes it intelligent. Doubtless we should be '* ready," 
i an apostle exhorts, "to give answer to every man that 
iketh a reason concerning the hope that is in us." The mis- 
)rtune is that the " meekness and fear " enjoined in the same 
Dnnection are so often thought inconsistent with man's intel- 
»ctual dignity, so that when the "reason" given fails to 
3ach a certain rationalistic standard, the " hope " is thought 
be impeached. 

It should seem that in the more modern 

Its Scholastic Origrin. x» v v j j ^ 

age rationalism may be regarded as to 
ome extent of scholastic origin. The very natural effect of 
bat daring grapple with the very highest mysteries of being 
haracteristic of the school-men, was to magnify the province 
f human reason, and claim for it a right to sit in judgment 
pon all verities of faith. It is, indeed, highly suggestive as 
ne observes how almost the very same question as to the 
elations of reason with faith entered into the disputations of 
hat age as into much later ones. Abelard in the twelfth 
entury anticipates Montaigne in the sixteenth and Bayle in 
he seventeenth. His " Sic et JVon,'*^ " So and Not So," might 
bnost be thought taken as a model for much that one finds 
a the " Critical Dictionary" of the latter and in the " Essays" 
f the former. Milman quotes* in one place the French 
uthor, Haureau, where he says of John Scotus Erigena that 
e "preceded Bruno, Vanini, Spinoza, the boldest logicians 
«rlio have ever wandered beneath the plane-trees of the 
xjademy." Of William of Ockham Milman says that he 
'anticipated Hobbes; foreshadowed Locke, not as Locke is 
rulgarly judged by his French disciples, but in himself;" and 
hat he took his stand on the sanae ground with Kant." The 
lame writer speaks of it as "an extraordinary fact, that in 
juch an age, when Latin Christianity might seem at the 
leight of its mediaeval splendor and power, the age of chiv- 

1 "Latin Christianity," iv. 186, foot-note. « Ibid., iv. 286. 
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airy, of cathedral and Monastic architecture, of poetry in its 
romantic and religious forms, so many powerful intellects 
should be so incessantly busy with the metaphysics of reli- 
gion ; religion, not as taught by authority, but religion under 
philosophic guidance, with the aid, they might presume to say 
with the servile compulsory aid, of the pagan Aristotle and 
the Mohammedan Arabians, but still with Aristotle and the 
Arabians admitted to the honor of a hearing."* 

-. ^ Thus, while in one direction a ffood 

Reappearance Later— ' . . P 

Servetus and Laeiius influence grew out of scholasticism itself 

®^*'*'^"®- and lasted on to the time of the Reforma- 

tion — in the direction, that is, of a disposition to question 
what rested upon mere authority, especially the authority of 
the church alone — in another a pernicious influence no less 
appeared. Through such men as Wickliffe, and after him, 
and as his disciple in some sense, John Huss, and as Thomas 
^ Kempis, and even through some of the mystical sects, zeal 
for Christian learning and for spiritual religion were carried 
over to that moment when, all things being ready, the won- 
derful uprising in behalf of both these, all over Europe, 
oeeuri-ed. But in the mean time, there were not wanting 
representatives of that element in scholasticism which, over- 
estimating the value of philosophy, and the capacities of the 
human reason, perpetuated its rationalistic spirit in manifes- 
tations even more objectionable. Of two men appearing 
about the time of the Reformation, who were in a marked 
way representative of that spirit, we may say a few words — 
Servetus and La^lius Socinus. 

It is not at all unusual, even at this late day, to find Serve- 
tus alluded to by rationalistic writers in terms of compliment, 
as well as of compassion. The fact that he suffered death at 
the stake, partly on account of his opinions, has famished an 
excuse for enrolling him in the catalogue of martyrs; while 
the other fact that in this unjustifiable proceeding Calvin 
himself shared, has been eagerly seized upon both for the 
glorification of Servetus and the abuse of Calvin. We shall 

» Ibid., iv. 281. 
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add nothing here to what has before been said upon the ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of Calvin's conduct, but it is quite 
important for us to notice somewhat more at large what sort 
of a man Servetus himself was. 

He was a Spaniard, by nation, having been born at Ville- 
nueva, in Arragon, in the same year with Calvin — the year 
1509. He was educated partly at the University of Toulouse, 
in France, although it would seem that his earlier training 
had been received in Spain under influences which preserved 
something, at least, of those semi-pagan notions with which) 
in mediaeval times, the Arabian philosophy had infected the 
great schools of that kingdom. Placing himself in connec- 
tion with the reformers while still a young man, he became 
ambitious, it would seem, to give to the Reformation, along 
with its other features, a rationalistic character. He went, 
accordingly, to Paris, while Calvin was still there, having 
tried in vain to secure for himself any relations with the Swiss 
and German reformers, such as (Ecolampadius and Melancthon. 
The latter said of him, " His imagination is confused ; his 
ideas are obscure. He has many marks of a fanatical spirit. 
He raves on the subject of justification and the Trinity." 
Servetus, on his own part, showed his anger toward the Ger- 
man theologians in the words, " May the Lord confound all 
the tyrants of the Church! Amen." 

But Servetus failed with Calvin as he had done with Mel- 
ancthon. It does not seem certain that the two young men 
met, at all. Servetus, however, challenged Calvin to meet 
him in debate upon the fundamental teachings of the reformed 
faith. Calvin accepted the challenge and duly appeared at 
the time and place, but Servetus did not. He soon left Paris, 
and from that time his treatment of Calvin grew more ajad 
more abusive, while in his opinions he went farther and far- 
ther astray, until he ended as a pronounced pantheist. 

Laelius Socinus was a very -different sort of person. Born 

at Sienna, in Italy, in 1525, he was one of those who felt 

strongly the quickening of that new intellectual life to which 

the Reformation gave birth. His study of the Bible in the 

19 
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original tongues made him an object of suspicion to the papal 
authorities. Leaving Italy when at the age of only nineteen 
years, he wandered through France, England, the Netherlands 
and Germany, seeking acquaintance with learned men and 
teachers of theology. At last he made Zurich, in Switzerland, 
his home, and there entered upon that method of investiga- 
tion which ended in the denial of the Lord's divinity, making 
him in some sense the father of modem Unitarianism. The 
letter from Calvin from which a quotation is made upon a 
former page of this book, carries with it evidence that Socinus 
was recognized, even by those who fundamentally differed 
with him, as a sincere and honest man; while it also shows 
that even so severe a man as Calvin could recognize these 
qualities and allow them weight in the judgment formed of 
those who were " out of the way." 

Socinus set out from somewhat the same point of view as 
Ser\'etus, but the two men represent very different tendencies. 
It was the old idea of applying reason to matters of faith 
which was with each the point of beginning. But while Ser- 
vetus carried this recklessly to the extreme of rejecting vir- 
tually the whole Christian system and landing in a kind of 
paganism, Socinus used it as a principle in Scripture inter- 
protation, accepting only such interpretations as were, in his 
view, in harmony with reason. Thus he was led to recognize 
in Christ a superhuman and even super-angelic nature, though 
still one not divine, and in the atonement, not a satisfaction 
for sin, but an appeal of divine love to the hearts of men, with 
a view to their moral renovation. 

In these two men, therefore, Servetus and Socinns, we may 
see represented rationalistic tendencies in two directions, last- 
ing over from mediaeval times, and active and influential in 
the time of the Reformation itself. 

But there was an element in the Refor- 

AuKw the Reform- ^^^^iou which bore in the same general 

direction. One result, in fact, of a success- 
ful revolt against that unjust repression of free thought and 
free utterance frv^m which the Reformation finally wrooght 
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deliverance, would almost of necessity be a reaction in certain 
minds toward the other extreme. We must probably accept 
it for true that skeptical thinking is one result of free think- 
ing. Then, too, at such a crisis, as that of the Reformation, 
it is not surprising that in some of the best men connected 
with it there should exist, unconsciously to themselves, ele- 
ments and tendencies not in keeping with the general work 
itself. We are all familiar with the place Erasmus filled in 
the Reformation. He was the scholar of the movement, 
Luther the iconoclast, Calvin the theologian. Each wrought 
in his own way, each seems to have been necessary, each had 
his faults. Each, too, had his ** school," as we may say. 

Of those who sympathized with the Eras- 
Dean Colet. . . •/ A 

mian view may be mentioned John Colet, 

founder of St. Paul's school in London, and in time Dean of 
St. Paul's. He had studied Greek in Florence, Italy. He had 
heard, there, the fiery eloquence of Savonarola. Returning 
to Oxford about the year 1490, he began teaching and lectur- 
ing there, upon the Greek of the New Testament. He dis- 
carded, with much contempt, the theological methods of the 
schoolmen, but in doing so seems to have allowed himself in 
an undervaluing of the dogmatic part of Christianity. He 
declined, too, to make any use of the Old Testament in his 
teaching, thus casting upon it a certain suspicion. He dwelt 
chiefly upon the person of Christ, upon the moral teaching of 
the gospel, and upon the rational aspects and claims of Chris- 
tianity. It is a pleasant thing recorded of him that over the 
master's chair, in the school at St. Paul's, he placed an image 
of the child Jesus, with the inscription under it, " Hear ye him." 
There can be no doubt that he was himself a noble Christian, 
and that his aims were Christian. But his zeal as a scholar, 
and his faith in the gospel as commending itself directly to 
the reason of men, along with his disgust at that spiritual 
tyranny which Rome had so long exercised, led him to under- 
value the fact that Christianity is a doctrine^ and speaks with 
authority^ at the same time that it is a faith justified by 
reason. 
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We may, in this connection, mention it as a curioiis fact . 
that Sir Thomas More, the man whom Henry VLLL both be- 
friended and beheaded, in his own later life a reactionist and 
a persecutor, in his earlier life should have taught in his 
famous book, " Utopia,'' not only a doctrine of religious toler- 
ation, but a scarcely disguised rationalism. This book was, 
of course, the sketch of an imaginary country in which what 
in the view of the author was desirable in society, government, 
education, religion, had become actual. " In Utopia,'' says 
Mr. Green,* " religion rested simply on nature and reason. It 
held that God's design was the happiness of man, and that the 
ascetic rejection of human delights, save for the common 
good, was thanklessness to the Giver. Christianity indeed had 
already reached Utopia, but it had few priests; religion found 
its center rather in the family than in the congregation; and 
each household confessed its faults to its own natural head. 
A yet stranger characteristic was seen in the peaceable way 
in which it lived side by side with the older religions. More 
than a century before William of Orange, More discovered 
and proclaimed the great principle of religious tolerance." In 
all this freer way of thinking, and this referring of religion for 
its warrant to nature and reason, Erasmus fully agreed with 
Colet and More. It was the beginning of a mode of thought 
upon religious subjects which has ever since been found in 
England, assuming, in later times, a form more pronounced 
and radical. 

About the same time that this was 

Bernardino Ochino. . . i . -n ' i t i 

going forward in England, there were 
two men in Italy, in whom and in their teaching a like 
tendency appeared. Of one of them we have already spoken, 
Lselius Socinus, the other was Bernardino Ochino. Ochino 
was more like Colet, and was very far from being aware of 
anything rationalistic in his writing or his preaching. ' In 
Socinus the rationalistic tendency had a distinct and decided 
expression. Ochino was till about middle life a Dominican 
preacher, most of the time at Naples. He was probably the 

*" History of the English People," vol ii., p. 102. 
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most brilliant pulpit orator at that time in Italy. Born 
nearly at the same time with Luther, in 1487, he was preach- 
ing at Naples at the same time that Luther was assailing the 
papacy at Wittenberg. We have before spoken of that soci- 
ety, " The Oratory of Divine Love," of which he was one of 
the founders, and of his intimacy with Juan Valdez, Peter 
Martyr, Michael ■ Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. He was so 
outspoken in his condemnation of the prevalent ecclesiastical 
systems, that at last he was compelled, in order to escape the 
inquisition, to leave Italy. He went first to Zurich, in Switz- 
erland, thence to England, from which country he returned 
to Zurich. In his old age he published books which lost him 
the sympathy and support of the reformers. They treated 
him very harshly. Banished from Zurich, he went to Basle, 
but was refused admission there ; thence to Nuremberg, 
where he was allowed to remain only through the winter. 
In the spring, at the age of seventy-seven years, and with 
four young children, he was compelled to leave this city of 
refuge, and wandering to Poland, died there. The writings 
which occasioned this offence were partly upon such sub- 
jects as the divinity of Christ and the atonement. The 
former doctrine he appears to have held correctly, but in 
explaining the other he seemed to set aside, or at least under- 
value, the idea of a vicarious satisfaction for sin. It was 
more as a subjective submission of the believer's will to God, 
moved thereto by a sense of God's mercy to us in Christ, that 
he interpreted the atonement. He has been claimed as allied 
with Socinus, in his teachings. The latest investigations 
upon that subject make it clear that this was not the case ; 
that all which can justly be claimed on that side was a lean- 
ing in the Socinian and rationalist direction. 

It is evident, now, from what has been 
m^t ^^'^ ^«^^i«P- said, that tendencies of a skeptical nature, 

more or less decided, existed both inside 
and outside the circle of the reformers. Inside, it is true 
they were of a mild type ; but they were still there. It was 
not, however, until something like a hundred years after the 
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opening of the Reformation that rationalistic and pantheistic 
principles began to influence very much the tone of religious 
thinking. At that date modem philosophy entered the field, 
and the consequences of this have been very important. 

We must, at this point, take special note of the fact that 
the way of skeptical philosophy had been prepared, though 
of course unconsciously, by what we ought in candor to 
admit as the extravagances of controversial theology. Two 
characteristics, in fact, of the Reformation theology may be 
noticed as having this effect. One was its positiveness, with 
a quite decided tendency to over-statement ; the other, its 
intensely controversial spirit. That tone which Romanism 
had so long held. Protestantism itself at first to a consider- 
able extent assumed. Calvin and Luther were well-nigh as 
positive, we might almost say as absolute, in claiming for the 
doctrine they set forth unqualified assent upon the author- 
ity of the Bible — we might even say, perhaps, the authority 
of their interpretation of the Bible — as the old Romanist doc- 
tors had been in declaring the truth of their system upon the 
authority of the church. Doubtless the appeal to the Bible 
was far more a legitimate one than the appeal to the church ; 
and we claim that in the substance of their teachings, Luther, 
Calvin, and their associates were sustained by the Scriptures. 
Their fault was in the tone of arrogance they too often 
assumed ; in their adoption of the idea then so prevalent, 
that dissent is intolerable and '• heresy " a crime. It was not 
an edifying sight when poor old Bernardino Ochino, a man 
of eminent virtue, eminent services, and eminent suffering in 
the cause of truth, leading his little children by the hand, 
went wandering from one reformed city to another, denied 
even the poor boon of a shelter for his grey hairs, and this 
for a simple variance of opinion upon a disputed point. 
Then, we know how the reformers split up into sects, divided 
from each other upon difficult points of abstruse divinity, 
and even upon varying modes of statement for articles of 
faith substantially the same. We know how bitterly these 
controversies raged ; the violent language used, often ex- 
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hausting the vocabulary of abuse, with proscription and per- 
secution of each other to the utmost of their power. We 
must admit these things as true of men who in other respects 
are entitled to all honor, and whose services to the cause of 
truth can never be too highly extolled. 

The effect of it all was inevitable. 

There was a revolt against this absolute- 
ness in the theological tone like that which had arisen against 
the ecclesiastical one. There was also a disposition, spread- 
ing more and more widely, to ask how, while those whose 
business it is to teach religion, differed so amongst them- 
selves, a plain man was ever to determine what is truth. In 
due time the man arose, Montaigne (1633-1692), the French 
essayist, who gave utterance to this thought. " Montaigne," 
says Lecky, " looking with an impartial eye on the immense 
variety of opinions that were maintained with equal confi- 
dence by men of equal ability, and judging all subjects by 
a keen, worldly and somewhat superficial common sense, 
arrived at the conclusion that it was hopeless seeking to 
ascertain what is true ; that such a task transcended the 
limits of human powers ; and that it was the part of a wise 
man to remain poised with an indifferent mind between 
opposing sects." There were multitudes prepared to wel- 
come such ideas, presented in a form to attract readers of 
every class. After Montaigne came Bayle (1646-1706), au- 
thor of the " Critical Dictionary." In this work Bayle carries 
out Montaigne's idea with a sharpness of critical detail of 
which Montaigne was incapable. It is, as we have before 
intimated, like Abelard's " Sic et non," a balancing of system 
against system, sect against sect, opinion against opinion, 
with the conclusion suggested, if not urged, that there is 
really no such thing possible for a man who thinks as arriv- 
ing at truth. That all we can do is to doubt everything and 
always. 

Between these two, in the order of time, 

comes Descartes (1596-1650) a Christian, 
and in some sense the founder of modern philosophy. His 
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fundamental principle, however, asserts the very substance of 
rationalism. It may have been partly suggested in the same 
way as the skepticism of Montaigne and Bayle. We must 
begin, he says, with doubting everything. The mind must 
be cleared of the prepossessions of education, the conclusions 
of the senses, all that we may have been accustomed to hold 
as certain, and starting from the premise that nothing is cer- 
tain, build up our philosophy and our faith. This is that 
notion upon which rationalism has rung its changes ever since. 
It demands, in the first place, an impossibility, for no man 
can shake himself clear in this way of convictions that are 
innate in his very consciousness, or instilled in childhood have 
grown with his growth, or are the results of his more or less 
mature thinking. It would be a calamity if he could or 
should do such a thing. Such a mind would be a ship at sea, 
without even a helm to guide its course. But just here is the 
"one idea" of the rationalist, — that nothing is to be settled 
with us till we have settled it, or think we have, by our own 
independent reasoning upon it. The history of rationalism, 
from that day to this, is little more than the reiteration and 
various application of this one idea. 

Pantheism, as a mode of modern skep- 
tioism, begins with Spinoza (1632-1677). 
It grew out of the method he proposed for remedying a defect 
in the philosophy of Descartes. In accounting for things as 
we know them, in the world and in ourselves, Descartes taught 
that there are two substances, one material, the other spirit- 
ual, mat tor and mind. These in their nature are not onlv 
wholly unlike, but wholly unrelated. They cannot come in 
contact with each other, nor act upon each other. A difficult 
(juestion then arises. As a matter of fact they do act upon 
each other, or at least seem to do so; mind acts upon matter, 
matter upon mind. IIow is this ? He interposes between 
them a divine agency. It is divine power which mediates the 
connection between the two. This was unsatisfactory; it 
was too mechanical. Spinoza proposed to meet the difficulty 
by denying the two substances and asserting only one. And 
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this is the fundamental principle in his philosophy. The 
universe, including that which we call God, is an absolute 
unity; — a single substance manifesting itself in infinitely vari- 
ous modes. God is not simply in all things, he is all things; 
God and nature are convertible terms. 

Pantheism, therefore, has its root in a philosophical theory. 
Spinoza's interest in it was a purely philosophical one. Upon 
the phases it has assumed in Europe and America since 
Spinoza's time, it is unnecessary to dwell in this place. In 
the order of development pantheism stands next to rational- 
ism, as, whether or not a direct growth out of it, still an 
operation of the same principle. It is an attempt of the 
human reason to solve with philosophy the problem of the 
universe. Its attraction is chiefly for minds more or less 
intensely speculative, often with a tinge of mysticism. From 
its very nature it fails to influence popular thinking to any 
appreciable extent, and could never have become, one must 
think, the prevalent form of modern skepticism. 

In the character which it originally had, 
deism is now mostly a thing of the past, 
liccky, in his latest work, " History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century," justly characterizes it as " very crude and 
superficial." He describes it as follows: "The favorite topics 
were the improbability of a religion, intended to be universal, 
being based on a long train of perplexed historical evidence, 
and revealed only to a single obscure people; the moral diffi- 
culties of many parts of the Bible; the doubtfulness of the 
text, arising from the multitude of different readings, and of 
apocryphal documents; the imperfection of the evidence from 
prophecy; the sufficiency of a natural religion; the immorality 
of making rewards and punishments the supreme motives of 
virtue, and of bribing the judgment by hope and fear." In 
other words, the old doism was simply the rejection of 
revealed religion. It professed to believe in God, even a 
personal God, and a natural religion ; it denied the possibility 
of revelation and miracle. 

The reputed father of English deism was Lord Herbert, 
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born in 1581. He was followed by Hobbes, who, as we shall 
see, was a materialist as well; Hobbes by Collins, Toland, 
and Tyndall. Then came Bolingbroke, and Shaftesbury; the 
series culminating in Hume, and Gibbon — upon the continent, 
Rousseau and Voltaire. Lecky says, that " the English con- 
structive deism of the eighteenth century has hardly left a 
trace behind it." Rather, perhaps, we ought to say that it 
has been absorbed in other and worse forms of skeptical 
opposition to Christianity; that where it stands alone it has 
been so often encountered and beaten as to be now but a 
tottering scarecrow ; though its latest American apostle has 
seemed to think it worth his while to parade this scarecrow 
up and down the country for purposes of his own; — either 
too little acquainted with the history of his own professed 
opinions themselves to be aware how absurd is the repetition 
of blasphemies a thousand times exposed, or too little honest 
to recognize a fact patent to every well-read man on either 

continent. 

The latest, and just now the favorite 
^ IV Materialism and f^,^ ^f modern skepticism is the 'mate- 

Atheism. ... . . 

rialistic one, with its atheistic outcome. 
When Locke announced his theory as to the origin of our 
ideas, and so the ultimate sources of knowledge, he cannot 
have anticipated the uses to which his speculations were to be 
applied. He was very far from being an unbeliever himself, 
and notwithstanding some perplexity in his religious views in 
later life, occasioned in some degree by his peculiar philoso- 
phy, there is every reason to think that he lived and died a 
Christian man. When, however, he announced the theory 
that all our ideas and our knowledge have their root in expe- 
rience,* he asserted a principle which, carried out in directions 

^ " Whence has it [the mind] all the materials of Reason and Knowledge ? 
To this I answer in one word, from experience : In that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself Our observation, em- 
ployed either about external or sensible objects, or about the internal opera- 
tions of our minds — perceived or reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our Understandings with all the materials of tliinking. These two 
are the Fountains of Knowledge from which all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do spring." — Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding." 
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never contemplated by him, has been the instrument of untold 
mischief. Voltaire was greatly pleased with it, and made 
much use of it in his attack upon Christianity. Hobbes had 
before taught the same doctrine, yet by Locke it was set forth 
as a distinct principle in mental philosophy. Hume's use of 
it, and at the same time the sinister progeny to which it has 
given birth in the materialistic philosophy of our own time, is 
made very clear in the triumphant exposition of Prof. Huxley 
in his biography of Hume. If any one desires to see the rela- 
tions of infidel philosophy and infidel science made absolutely 
clear, the author of that biography will meet his utmost 
wishes. Having spoken of " the war into the enemy's camp " 
80 "bravely" led by Hume, yet which after Hume's time, 
" long languished for want of a good base of operations," he 
proceeds:" "Since physical science, in the course of the last 
fifty years, has brought to the front an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy artillery of a new pattern, warranted to drive solid 
bolts of fact through the thickest skulls, things are looking 
better,, though hardly more than the first faint flickerings of 
the dawn of the happy day when superstition and false meta- 
physics shall be no more, and reasonable folks may * live at 
ease,' are as yet discernible by the enfants perdm of the out- 
post." What Huxley, as well as Hume means by " supersti- 
tion " we all know, and what it is in the view of the former 
to "live at ease." We may quote still another sentence: "If, 
in thus conserving the object and the limitations of philoso- 
phy, Hume shows himself the spiritual child and continuator 
of Locke, he appears no less plainly as the parent of Kant, 
and as the protagonist of that more modem way of thinking, 
which has been called ' agnosticism.' " The outcome, there- 
fore, of the philosophy which teaches that sensation and expe- 
rience are the sources of all real knowledge is the claim that 
science, or at most the scientific method, must teach us all we 
are really to know: that a world, or a life, beyond or above 
the material one, while it may exist, can not be affirmed upon 
any evidence that ought to satisfy a thinking being. When 

• " English Men of Letters." Hume, by Prof. Huxley, p. 67. 
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a like mode of reasoning is employed in reference to the exist- 
ence of God, the necessary result is the same agnosticism ap- 
plied here, while the next step to it is atheism. 

It would thus seem that the materialistic philosophy of our 
own time is the culminating point of that development in 
modern skepticism, stage by stage, the history of which we 
have imperfectly traced. The skeptical tendency having thus 
arrived at its last possible result, finds itself confronted with 
those convictions which are most fundamental in religion and 
in morals, while the issue thus to be tried is the final and con- 
clusive one. What the end of all will be is scarcely matter of 
doubt. Resting as it now does on conclusions of science which 
are far indeed from being verified, the materialistic philoso- 
phy is sure to feel the effect of that searching scrutiny to 
which these conclusions are subjected, and which is certain .to 
compel in the end the abandonment of positions too rashly 
taken. The attempts to account for the material universe 
otherwise than as the work of a personal Creator; the as yet 
undiscovered '' links " in that evolutionary chain by which it 
has been attempted to show that the " promise and potency " 
in matter " of all life " reveals itself in the wonders of the 
material, the sentient and the intelligent universe; the narrow 
foundation, in short, of ascertained fact in science upon which 
the whole structure of the materialistic philosophy is built — 
these things are prophetic of a collapse, at no distant day, of 
the elaborate fabric under which the atheistic folly of the age 
has found shelter. 

This review of the causes and genesis of modern skepticism, 
imperfect as it is, reveals a course of events in the intellectual 
and religious history of the post-reformation period altogether 
such as was to be expected, and which with the much that is 
to be regretted, leaves us still with a hopeful side in view. 
It is not to be doubted that it is in the design of Providence 
that the foundations of the Christian faith be tested and 
proved at every point. To say that after this long period of 
various and often violent assault they have at no point given 
way, or even been weakened, is to put the case very mildly. 
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If the Christian evidences, if the certainties of revealed reli- 
gion had been in any way really discredited, we should see 
the profession of Christianity left to the credulous and the 
weak, and no longer appearing in the high places of intellec- 
tual power, or among those whose ability to test evidence and 
decide great questions is recognized of all. It is safe to say 
that there was never a time when revealed religion, Chris- 
tianity in those features of it which have been most the sub- 
ject of attack, had in such a degree as at this hour the rever- 
ent homage of the world's best intellect and truest learning. 
If, again, revealed religion, Christianity, had been crippled in 
itself, under the stress of this long conflict, it would not be 
seen, as now, strong in resources and in purpose for a con- 
quest of the whole wide world; the missionary ships would 
not be seen in every sea, nor would the symbols of Christian 
conquest be seen upon every shore. The aspects of the period 
afford no warrant for the sinister triumph of those who imag- 
ine, because in an age of free thought and free utterance, and 
of Christian faith sure of its own cause, even the materialist 
and the atheist have a hearing, that the Church is doomed 
and the world becoming infidel. 



XV. 

SKEPTICISM I]^ MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. 



One of the most important because most widely influential 
forms which religious unbelief can assume is the i^rary one. 
As found in philosophy, the skeptical influence re^^es com- 
paratively but few ; as found in the schools its range i5^ay still 
be limited ; but in literature it may poison a whole jJ^pl®* 
Between skepticism as foi-mally and openly taught, as notI!¥^ 
in the former paper, and skepticism as more lightly treated J 
literature the connection is very much that of cause and* 
effect ; that which might otherwise be limited, more or less, to ^ 
those interested in speculation upon recondite themes, enter- \ 
ing into literature reaches the multitude. What we have 
now in hand is a study of that aspect of the whole subject of 
modern skepticism which is seen in literature. 

Literary Skeptics How it is that men of superior mental 

ciaasifled. powers become unbelievers in Christianity, 

and what amount of importance to allow the fact that they 
do so, is one of the questions here to be considered. In treat- 
ing it, a classification will be ventured which may not be in 
all respects exact, yet which will at least answer the purpose 
of the kind of analysis here proposed. We will then say that 
in reviewing the history of religious unbelief as relates to lit- 
erature and literary men, we find, first, those in whom such 
unbelief appears to be in large measure due to an intellectual 
peculiarity, or habit ; next, those in whom we see, in at least 
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the expression of such unbelief, a cynical temper ; and finally 
those in whom the prominent characteristic is a species of sen- 
timentalism. Our classification is, then, (1) the intellectual 
skeptic, (2) the cynical skeptic, (3) the sentimental skeptic. 

By the intellectual skeptic — if the 

Tll6 Ill't6ll6C't'U&l 

Skeptic-Gibbon. phrase may be pardoned for the sake of 

conciseness — we mean one in whom doubt, 
or unbelief is, as its prominent characteristic, an intellectual 
peculiarity, or habit, or both. The latest biographer of Gib- 
bon, for example, say* of him that he seemed to be a man sin- 
gularly deficient in the spiritual sense. Remarking upon 
those two famous chapters in " The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire," in which the historian discusses so superfi- 
cially and unsatisfactorily the causes of the early spread of 
Christianity, this biographer says : * " Gibbon's account of the 
early Christians is vitiated by his narrow and distorted concep- 
tion of the emotional side of man's nature. Having no spir- 
itual a^irations himself ^ he could not appreciate or under- 
stand them in others. Those emotions which have for their 
object the unseen world and its centre, God, had no meaning 
for him ; and he was tempted to explain them away when he 
came across them, or to ascribe their origin and effects to 
other instincts which were more intelligible to him. The 
wonderland which the mystic inhabits was closed to him, he 
remained outside of it and reproduced in sarcastic travesty 
the reports he heard of its marvels." 

Now, we think it cannot be doubted that in the particular 
here alluded to there is a real difference in men. With some, 
what our author seems to consider a spiritual sense is exceed- 
ingly vivid. With others it is dull to a degree of almost ab- 
solute extinction. The difference seems to be, as to spiritual 
things, much like that which we observe in the power of appre- 
ciative perception of physical objects. The fact is familiar to 
us how much more some men see than others, in looking at the 
very same things. There is the artist eye to which nature 
reveals wonders forever sealed to some of the rest of us. It 
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is not altogether a difference in Christian attainment which 
makes the realities of the spiritual world, in their beauty and 
awfulness, so much more real to some men than to others. 
Bunyan's peculiarity in this respect was exhibited, as we 
know, while he was yet an unconverted and wicked youth. 
It was not altogether that Baxter and Doddrige were men so 
holy, that they saw spiritual things in such an intense light. 
It is not that the famous London preacher, in our own day, is 
so much a better Christian than his brethren that he enters as 
he does with such over-mastering fervor, into the very heart 
and soul of that plain yet mighty truth which he preaches. We 
have known Christians, faithful, constant, prayerful — we have 
known ministers, failing in no service, watchful and diligent 
in personal spiritual culture, who all their lives long have 
lamented the far-off and dim vision which thev had of the 
very things which were the subject of their Christian testi- 
mony, or of their preaching, and which they were instru- 
mental in making far more a living power to others than they 
could believe them to have become to themselves. 

No one will rightly understand Gibbon, who fails to read 
his autobiography. It will be seen, there, how the emotional 
nature in him was absorbed in the intellectual. One feels as he 
studies the character which is there, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, portrayed, that Gibbon must have been a man 
intensely selfish ; though his selfishness was of the refined, 
intellectual sort. He had scarcely any other interest than 
that which he found in his studies and writings. And in 
these, well-nigh the whole interest was one personal to him- 
self. His incessant study and reading was, as he continually 
makes it appear, simply that he might become in such pur- 
suits as were his favorites, a perfect scholar. As an author 
he scarcely ever seemed to look beyond his book. You see it 
in his very style. Rarely, if ever, do you find evidence that 
he is carried away by any such overmastering passion as 
often seizes upon a writer of sensibility, making him for the 
moment oblivious of the niceties of mere composition. He 
never fails to turn his sentence with absolute artistic skilL He 
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never forgets that he is making a book. There is an amusing 
example, in his autobiography, with which many readers are 
a,cquainted, of the manner in which the passion for turning 
phrases showed itself to be a master-passion even under pecu- 
liar circumstances. While quite young he was sent to Lau- 
sanne, in Switzerland, to be perfected in the French language, 
in the family of a Protestant minister, Pastor Curchod. He 
formed an attachment, or what seemed like it, for the 
daughter of the minister, a young lady who afterward be- 
came the wife of the famous French Minister of Finance, un- 
der Napoleon, M. Necker. Returning to England, he found 
his father opposed to the match because the lady was poor. 
** I sighed as a lover," writes Gibbon, neatly antithetical — " I 
sighed as a lover, but I obeyed as a son." It is a curious and 
characteristic fact, too, that though he spent years both of his 
earlier and his later life in Switzerland, he never once climbed 
a mountain while there, nor seemed to feel any other interest 
in the scenery about him, than as it shut the world away from 
him, and left him the more of quiet for study. 

We think it is clear that Gibbon's skepticism, after pre- 
supposing what is always true of the unregenerate man, was 
one phase of this emotional insensibility. It was indifference 
to all spiritual things, save as they came strictly within the 
intellectual range, and then he dealt with them just as he did 
with all other things; seldom with bitterness, certainly not in 
the cynical way seen in some others whose names are great in 
the literature of skepticism. 

A further suggestive study in the par- 
ticular now referred to we find in another 
historian of the last century. We think, however, that Hume 
differs from Gibbon in this, that his skepticism was not so 
much an intellectual peculiarity, as an intellectual habit delib- 
erately formed. There is evidence that while still a young 
man, as is also related of John Stuart Mill, he put away from 
him religion and spiritual concerns, as things with which he 
was to have nothing to do. He relates of himself, what 
Stuart Mill declares to have been also his own experience, 
20 
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that about the age of twenty he passed through what seems 
to have been a kind of spiritual crisis; suffering for a time 
great depression of mind, his thoughts dwelling upon gloomy 
subjects, while all ordinary purposes of life became unattrac- 
tive and almost repulsive. He turned for relief to pagan 
philosophy, not to Christianity, and seems to have fully made 
up his mind, that there was to be for him only one interest. 
He determined to be "a scholar and a philosopher;" "to re- 
gard," in his own words, " every object as contemptible ex- 
cept the improvement of my talents in literature." 

It is a serious question whether the philosophy of Hume 
was to himself ever anything more than a sort of intellectual 
gymnastics. His friend, Mr. Boyle, coming to condole with 
him on the death of his mother, a pious and good woman to 
whom he was most tenderly attached, and saying to him that 
his excess of grief was due to his having cast away religious 
faith, Hume replied : " Though I throw out my speculations 
to entertain the learned and metaphysical world, yet on other 
things I do not think so differently from the rest of the world 
as you imagine." One night, at an assembly, a lady, Mrs. 
Mallet, who would probably in our time be called one of the 
strong-minded, came up to him, with, "Mr. Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; we deists ought to know 
each other." "Madam," was his reply, "I am no deist; I do 
not style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by that 
appellation." Nor did he admit himself to be an atheist. On 
the occasion of a visit to Paris he dined with Baron D'Hol- 
bach, a noted infidel, with a company of Frenchmen of the 
same sort as the Baron himself. In the course of conversa- 
tion Hume said: "As for atheists, I do not believe that one 
exists; I have never seen one" "You have been a little 
unfortunate," was the Baron's reply; "here you are with 
seventeen at the table for the first time." These things have 
been often related of him, but their peculiar significance jus- 
tifies their mention here. Dr. McCosh'' seems to think that 

8 By whom in his "Scottish Philosophy," p. 166, these incidents just noted 
are recalled. 
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Hume may have alir^ost believed that in his writings he had 
rendered a positive service to religion. He certainly, upon 
bis own premises, made it quite clear that nothing beyond the 
sphere of actual experience can be known by philosophy; and 
he may have had an impression that he was thus showing the 
futility of all the objections which philosophy may bring 
against Christianity. Hume's own words were : " I have 
surely endeavored to refute the skeptic with all the force of 
which I am master, and my refutation must be allowed to be 
sincere, because drawn from the capital principles of my sys- 
tem." Who can tell how far the man. may have been self- 
deceived, even as to his own motives, and his own attitude of 
mind? 

Hume and Gibbon represent a class. There have been a 
great many cultivated men who were skeptics from intellec- 
tual indifference, from incapacity to appreciate either spiritual 
things or their evidence, or from an intellectual habit, super- 
induced by the nature of their studies. Those to whom phys- 
ical science is almost an exclusive pursuit seem often to belong 
to this class. The Christian, much more the theological point 
of view, is to them, apparently, incomprehensible. Such men 
are not always violent, or bitter, and may scarcely be them- 
selves conscious of the actual extent of their own unbelief, or 
the injury done to the world in their writings. 

Of quite another sort is the cynical 

The Cynical Skeptic. , ^. x .i • i xx i^ • • ... 

skeptic. In this class Voltaire is preemi- 
nently the representative man. Voltaire was a cynic by 
nature, by habit, in his relations with mankind not less than 
with religion, s He was endowed with a bright, vivid, fertile 
genius, which made him in this respect the idol of his admir- 
ers ; but he was capable of meanness and malice beyond 
almost any other man named in literary history. Even as a 
man of genius and a writer, he has no such enduring fame as 
one might expect from the great name he had while living. 
His writings were numerous almost to excess, but there is 
amongst them no one great work which could deserve to stand 
as a monument to preeminent merit, or which could be set in 
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the highest, or even next to the highest place in literary ex- 
cellence. One reason, in fact, for the great attention he com- 
manded while living may have been that he made himself so 
much an object of dread or dislike. As a biting, bitter, mur- 
derous satirist, he was feared even by his admirers, since no 
one could foresee the direction in which under some sudden 
impulse his next poisoned shaft might fly. His wit always 
had a sting to it, and always venom in the sting. Rousseau, 
whom Voltaire very much disliked, once showed him an " Ode 
to Posterity," which he had written. "That, my friend," 
said Voltaire, " is a^ letter which will never be received by 
those to whom it is addressed." His published satires were 
sometimes absolutely annihilating; as, for example, his " Doc- 
tor Akakia," in which he attacked Maupertius, at one time a 
conspicuous man of science, against whom for some reason, in 
good part envy, Voltaire cherished a grudge. 

A few examples of Voltaire's method of attack upon Chris- 
tianity may be given, with a view to show how much he de- 
serves to be esteemed a representative man among cynical 
skeptics. A favorite way with him was to put what he 
wished to say into the mouth of some fictitious person, created 
for the occasion, thus imparting to it a certain dramatic in- 
terest; sometimes a group of persons among whom would be 
often a Catholic priest, a Protestant pastor, or a candidate 
perhaps for orders, and an infidel. These he would set to dis- 
puting, and then turn the Christian argument into ridicule by 
making the disputant on that side say the most absurd things. 
On one such occasion, pastor Perdrau is appealed to by cap- 
tain Durost, who is a skeptic, to explain what a miracle is. 
" That is quite easy," says the pastor; " a miracle is the de- 
rangement of the laws of all nature in favor of certain per- 
sons whom it pleases God to distinguish. For example," he 
goes on, "Joshua, a just and very benevolent man, hears that 
there is a little city called Jericho, and immediately he forms 
the praiseworthy project of destroying it from top to bottom, 
and of killing every one there, even to the little infants, as 
his way of showing kindness to his neighbor. There was a 
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little river to pass in order to reach this famous town ; a river 
about forty feet wide and fordable in a hundred places. 
Nothing could be so easy or so common as the crossing of it. 
But to gratify Joshua, in order that he should not be wetted 
in the passage, and to encourage his dear people, the Lord 
changes the mathematical laws of motion and the nature of 
fluids; the water of the Jordan turns upward to its source, 
and the holy Jewish horde pass the little rivulet at their 
pleasure dry-shod." How this pastor came to describe a 
miracle in terms appropriate only to a skeptic does not appear. 
The passage all the same illustrates Voltaire's method in 
attacking Christianity by cynical misrepresentation and 
travesty. Some recent specimens of Old Testament exposi- 
tion and theological definition might compare tolerably well 
with this. 

In another place, a young licentiate is writing to a friend of 
his, a citizen of Geneva. The young man is spending some 
time in the family of a certain Count. One day, in conversaf- 
tion with Madame, the Countess, their talk turns upon that 
passage where our Lord says: **If you have faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed, you shall say to a mountain. Be thou re- 
moved, and it shall be so." Voltaire quotes the verse to suit 
himself. " The words," writes the young man to his friend, 
" excited the curiosity and zeal of Madame. Here, said she, 
is a beautiful opportunity to convert my husband. We have 
here, near to us, a mountain which hides from us the most 
charming view in the world. You have more faith than all 
the mustard in my pantry, I have a good deal of faith, too. 
Ijet us speak the word to this mountain, and we shall surely 
have the pleasure of seeing it move through the air." The ex- 
periment is tried, and of course fails. After a time the Count 
himself comes in, and learning what is in hand makes a jest 
of it. " Since that time," writes the perplexed candidate, 
" Madame, the Countess, believes as little in miracles as her 
husband: so that I feel myself just now the only one in the 
castle who has common sense — that is to say, who believes in 
miracles." 
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Though we take these specimens at random, they are be- 
lieved to be quite safe examples of Voltaire's method of assail- 
ing Christianity. They are, of course, so manifestly unfair, 
and even silly, that one cannot help some feeling of astonish- 
ment that he should ever have been esteemed an assailant so 
formidable; — save that so many people anxious to be con- 
vinced that religion is not a matter which need concern them, 
find ridicule easier to understand, and at the same time, for 
them, more conclusive than argument. 

The cynical tone of Voltaire in his writings against Chris- 
tianity is partly to be accounted for by the peculiarity in this 
respect of his own temper, as before noted, and partly by the 
fact that in what he wrote upon this as upon other subjects, 
he was so much controlled by his personal antagonisms and 
resentments. He came in collision with the Catholic priest- 
hood very early in life. His animosity toward the whole 
body of them, thus awakened, influenced both the tone and 
the tenor of much that he wrote. He hated the priesthood, 
and he hated Christianity because of them. 

Of a like spirit with Voltaire, and 

Thomas Paine. -• i • .1 1 

prompted to his most virulent attacks up- 
on Christianity by like causes, was the author of " The Age of 
Reason." Paine's infidelity was to some extent a revolt 
against what offended him in the hierarchy of the Church of 
England as in his earlier life he knew it, just as his republi- 
canism was a revolt against what he viewed as an assault upon 
the rights of man in the very idea of monarchical government. 
His manner of life, also, together with some harsh experiences, 
cultivated in him a temper naturally bitter, while the attacks 
upon him, perhaps not always judicious, in reply to the " Age 
of Reason " in its first comparatively limited form, seem to 
have enraged him against Christians and Christianity itself. 
His method of assault was similar to that of Voltaire, only 
more deliberate, sustained, and systematic. It is his bitter- 
ness, however, and its appeal to a like spirit in those who ac- 
cept him as their prophet, which gives to his writings in this 
part of them almost the only power of effect they can claim. 
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A writer in one of the leading journals in this country/ says, 
as we believe, with much of truth: "His best arguments, if 
they may be so called, would not, if published to-day, attract 
the slightest attention, nor would auybody think them worthy 
of serious refutation. The opponents of Christianity are now 
men of larger calibre, greator knowledge, and more respecta- 
ble method. They perhaps do less mischief than he did, be- 
cause fewer people understand them. He was an infidel with- 
out science, erudition, or philosophy. He was simply a sharp 
debater, a caveller, and a technical disputant. As such he was 
immensely admired by minds of the same class, but it is a class 
for which we cannot entertain the highest respect, and to 
whose guidance methodical thinkers in these days will not re- 
sign themselves." 

At the same time the method of attack used by Voltaire 
and by Paine will continue to be employed by persons deter- 
mined not to be convinced of the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion, yet incapable of dealing with those evidences upon which 
its appeal to human faith actually rests. For purposes of 
popular effect, besides, in the harangues of a lecturer, the 
sophistries of such writers will be preferred. These same 
sophistries, filtered through books in light literature, and 
through newspapers, influence the superficial or the ignorant, 
where sober reasoning cannot even gain a hearing. 

We pass to the third class of skeptics in 
The sentimental Skep- literature, the sentimental. An incident 

tic — Rousseau. 

related of the two poets, Shelley and Leigh 
Hunt, may here be recalled: — how, as they were listening, one 
day, to the beautiful organ music in the cathedral of Pisa, in 
Italy, Hunt turned to Shelley with the words, " What a divine 
religion might be had, if charity were made the principle of 
it, instead of faith,'*'* This impromptu sentiment in which 
Shelley eagerly joined, compresses in a single sentence the 
substance of whole volumes written in these latter days in the 
interest of sentimental skepticism. In this school Rousseau is 

' N&w York Tribune for March 25, ISTG, quoted in McClintockand Strong*8 
Cyclopaedia, article, "Thomas Paine." 
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i\w ropn^Noiitaiivn man, nn VoluUro \n in i\w nynlml omi, Tim 
Mk<<|)tiniMni of IIoumni^uu In mon^ diui^MrouM t^vtm tlinn tlmi of 
Voltair(% iMMMiUNM wliiln equally virulcint, it In morn InNidioun. 
Voltaircs at InaMt, almnd IUm vitnomotiN NtahN at (MiriNtianlty 
o|H«nly, mal(in|< no Niuirnt of Inn ptirpoM^ to Icill. ltouNiN*au 
waN Ml(ull(in|<, NJy, narryin^ IiIn dn^^i^r tiiMlnr IiIn nioalc, narc*MN- 
in^^ with oti(< Inuhl, wliih* aimiti^ a blow at thn linart with th» 
othnr. I In waM Niinh a man aN onn iUuU it impoMMibIn to rn^ 
Mpnnt, anil oftnn failcMl to l(n(«p thn frlnmlN hn had ma<ln upon 
HrNt an(|uaintannn by hiN purring NnntlmnntaliMm. Whnn 
llumn HrMt namn to Icnow him hn lilcnd him; but in no^lonj^ 
timn MO tuninij a^aitiNt him that hn (lnnlarn<l him to bn tho 
f^rnatnMt raNnal in tin* world, Infldnlity haN no rnaNon to bn 
proud of nitlinr of \U ^nwit Krntinh nhampiotiN. 

llouHNnau, lil(n writnrN of thn Nnntimnntal Nnhool in Nknpti* 
niNm, ^nnnrally, nould writn vnry nlofpinntly upon mo munh of 
('hriMtianity hh it Nuitnd him to admirn, Onn famouN panMa^n 
iM oftnn <)Uotnd, in whinh hn nomparnN JnMUN with AriMtidnM, 
with LnonidaN, and nNpnnially in thn nntnnnr of hin dnath with 
HonratnN. Thn Mc^ntimnnt of thn paNNai^n \n nminnntly JuNt» 
and \H nxprnHNnd tnoNt nl(M|unntly, ThiM paNNa^n hownvnr m 
followndi in thn imtnndiatn nontuM'tion, by othnr wordM whinh 
arn munh InMH ofti«n (piotnd, and whinh arn mM'nMNary to any 
norrnnt undiM'Ntandiiif^ of HouMHnauV rnal Nnntinn«ntN. Ilaviny^ 
nxhauHt(M| tlit* tnrniN of (Milo^y in praiNini^ thn nharantnr of 
JnMUH, and having Hhnwn that it In morn innonunivabin that 
NUnh a nhantntnr hlmuld havn bnnn huwutnl by thn mnn of 
that timn titan that thn nharantnr itm^lf Nliould bn a rnal orM% 
hn proni«ndN; ** with all that, thiN (ioNpnl In full of thn moNt 
Innrndibln thiiiK^ of tliinK^ rnpu^muit to rnaMon, whinh it In 
impoNMibln UiV a nntn of Hnnnn to nonnnivn or to admit aN trun. 
What Nhall wn do/* hn aNicM, ** in thn midnt of thnNo nontradin- 
tioUH? Hn alwayn mod(*Nt imd nirnuniHpi*nt ; rnNpnnt in Nilnnnn 
tliat whinh ynu nan n(<ithi«r mjnnt nor nomprnhnnd, and hum* 
bin yournnir Ixd'on^ thn ^rnat Hi<in|jf who alom< known thn 
truth.** (*ould anything Im« mnrn piouN? ('ould anythitif^ bn 
morn iiiHidiouHly danntf^iiiKV Of what avail to tnll nM*n to 
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respect that which while claiming to be true is incredible, 
and which it is impossible for a man of sense to receive ? 

Rousseau held that all religions are in substance the same, 
and that the people of every country should be educated in 
the faith in which they were bom. We have no right to 
intermeddle in the matter. The true religion is the religion 
of nature, and this remains the same, whatever its especial 
form, or the name by which it addresses the Deity. A view 
of religion which we find again in Pope's well-known " Uni- 
versal Prayer;" 

* " Father of all, in every age 

In every clime adored; 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

In accounting, then, for religious un- 

Skepticism as a Lite- -» ^^ r r» j '^ • -^ r 

rary Element. belief as we find it m writers of genius 

and capacity, we discover that here, also, 
as in so many other matters, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the man himself, and with his personal history, explains 
many things; and a consideration of the way in which such 
men often come to be accepted as teachers, explains other 
things. There can be no doubt that the influence of a great 
name has done much to sway minds which decline the trouble 
and labor of thinking for themselves in the direction of un- 
belief in the Christian religion. This is especially the case 
where on other matters the disciple is warmly in sympathy 
with the teacher. Both Voltaire and Paine placed them- 
selves at an immense advantage by their advocacy of those 
principles of human liberty which at that time appealed to 
the thousands upon thousands who were either suffering 
under oppression or deeply sympathized with such as were 
so. In like manner admiration of a man's genius, or high 
appreciation of the value of his productions may win for 
his religious unbelief, first condonation, then sympathy, then 
acceptance. That a man is a man of genius, that his own 
and subsequent ages admire him, perhaps build monuments 
in his honor, does in fact testify nothing, one way or the 
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Other, as to his trustworthiness in those matters which con- 
cern religion. In nothing are men so apt to be biased as in 
religion; and in nothing are they less willing to acknowledge 
such bias, or to admit a disqualification on that account for 
the great office of a leader of opinion. Looking at skepticism 
simply as in general an element in literature, we are led to 
similar reflections. Its presence there is due in large measure 
to precisely those causes which we have thus far pointed out. 
A man devoting himself to a literary career busies himself 
with those studies and those methods of intellectual discipline 
which may prepare him for literary success. His study of 
Christian evidences will almost certainly be superficial. In 
so far as such study comes in his way, he yields himself with- 
out much reflection to the bias of association, of temperament, 
of predisposition ; and thereafter, so far as in his writings he 
concerns himself with religion at all, he treats' it in the off- 
hand way natural to one who has never even seriously con- 
sidered the subject. The question of believing or not believ- 
ing may often, besides, be with him a question very much of 
personal taste, of intellectual sympathy or the lack of it. 
Unhappily, those who read his books take none of these 
things into the account. They accept his teaching in this 
particular, as in others, and in proportion as they admire his 
genius they incline to choose him for their religious teacher 
as well, in preference to those perhaps less gifted men whose 
teaching in sermons or otherwise lacks the pleasing flavor 
found in the brilliant pages of the writer. They will even go 
beyond him in their unbelief. He perhaps contents himself 
with a jeer at theology; they respond to it in a like senti- 
ment as regards religion itself. He makes it very apparent 
that he is far from being a follower of John Calvin ; they are 
willing to believe that a like revolt against all the great 
teachers of religion is evidence of becoming intellectual inde- 
pendence. He makes light of that high debate on great 
themes which, after all is said of the faults of the disputants 
that can in truth be said, makes the history of religious 
thought so illustrious; they are willing to believe that these 
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are the mere squabbles of theologians, and that the questions 
at issue are the shallow watchwords of sects and parties. He 
may accept conclusions of skeptical science in a literary inter- 
est, and with little or no examination of the grounds on which 
they rest. His readers assume in him a knowledge and judg- 
ment which he does not posseids, and so what is perhaps with 
him purely some literary tour de force, becomes to them an 
article of faith. In a word, nowhere else is religious unbelief 
likely to be more influential than in literature; nowhere else 
is it less entitled to be influential at all. 

Thus far in this paper and the former 
T ^?i^!^^nS*"!^ ^^ one, we have considered among the causes 

Incidental Effects. ' . y , 

of these various phases of religious unbe- 
lief which appear in the life of the modern world, those which 
are a more or less direct result of the intellectual freedom 
secured in that great intellectual and moral revolution, the 
Reformation under Luther and Calvin. Free thought and 
free utterance by tongue and pen, have given us what we see 
in the testing examination of all the evidences of Christian 
faith, accompanied by assaults, often bitter and violent, upon 
those verities of such faith, which to Christians are most 
sacred. Philosophy, science, literature, have been subsidized in 
this interest. Christian truth in their combined and persever- 
ing war upon it, has sustained an ordeal such as never fell to 
the lot of any other form of human faith in any age of the 
world. It stands to-day, as it stood four hundred years ago ; 
only more firmly intrenched, more accessible, yet at the same 
time more safe. The Christian religion, in its true nature, 
was never so well understood as it is at this moment. It 
never had such command of the faith of those best prepared 
by intelligence and culture to judge of evidence and appreci- 
ate value. In this connection we quote with much pleasure, 
these emphatic words of Mr. Gladstone : " Neither the high- 
est poetry, nor the highest philosophy," he declares, "can 
now exist in separation from that conception of the relations 
between God and man, that new standing and pattern in 
humanity, which Christianity has supplied. It is true, in- 
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deed," he says, " that much of what is indelibly impressed 
upon the imagination and the understanding, the heart and 
life of man, may be traceable and made prominent in those 
who individually disown it.^ The splendor of these disappro- 
priated gifts in particular cases, may be among the very 
greatest signs and wonders appointed for the trial of faith. 
Yet there is always something in them to show that they 
have with them no source of positive and permanent vitality; 
that the branch has been torn from the tree, and that its life 
is on the wane." 

Mr. Gladstone, in one his earlier writings,* has illustrated 
at length the operation of one of those influences auxiliary to 
that we have so far mentioned, which have led very superior 
minds into religious unbelief. Some years before the date 
of this essay, a cultivated and intellectual Spaniard, Blanco 
White, who had been educated, and for a considerable period 
had served, as a Romanist priest, having been driven into 
infidelity by the absurdities and abuses of that form of relig- 
ion, came to England and attracted much attention in society 
and in lit era rv circles. He had abandoned his faith in Ro- 
manism to become an unbeliever in anv form of Christianitv. 
In Blanco White's " Life," written by himself, various testi- 
monies occur to the general eflFect of a professedly Christian 
religion, deformed by features so unlike the Christianity of 
the New Testament and so evil in itself, together with results 
of his experience and observation as a priest in that commun- 
ion ; such, for example, as the following : " Among my num- 
erous acquaintances in the Spanish clergy I have never met 
iivith any one possessed of bold talents who has not, sooner or 
later, changed from the most sincere piety " — piety, he would 
say, in his own meaning of the word — " to a state of unbe- 
lief." In another of his writings he makes this remark : " I 
do attest, from the most certain knowledge, that the history 
of my own mind is, with little variation, that of a great por- 
tion of the Spanish clergy." Blanco White was receive<i in 
England with great kindness on the part of many Christian 

■* An essay in the London *• Quarterly Review," 1845. 
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people, and under their influence he seems to have sought, 
earnestly, to rid himself of the pernicious effect of old associ- 
ations just alluded to. He died, however, still an unbeliever. 
In analyzing the state of mind disclosed in the autobiography 
of this unhappy man — for he who near his death is compelled 
to say, '^I feel as if an eternal existence was already an 
unsupportable burden laid upon my soul/' must be called an 
unhappy man ; in analyzing the state of mind disclosed in 
the case of Blanco White, Mr. Gladstone speaks of him as " a 
man who sought, and sought, humanly speaking, with integ- 
rity, for truth, and yet almost wholly missed it." Then he 
adds : " We are disposed to look for the solution of that 
dilenmia chiefly in the fact that the mind of Mr. Blanco 
White had in his earlier vears suffered a wrench from which 
it never recovered." 

It is not intended here to deny that there may be sincere 
men in the Roman communion, and among the clergy of that 
faith. Looking, however, at the history of this modem 
period, 'in its religious aspects, it is impossible to doubt, what 
indeed is known to be the absolute fact, that much of the 
infidelity of the period is directly traceable to the malign 
influence of a form of so-called Christianitv, which while the 
only foiTn of that faith thousands and thousands have had 
any opportunity to become acquainted with, has by its cruel 
persecutions, its superstitions, no less revolting to an intelli- 
gent mind than paganism itself, and the scandalous lives of 
its most conspicuous representatives made faith in Christian- 
ity itself seem impossible. The question at this point of view 
must be tested bv the historv ; we must not allow ourselves 
to be misled by any indication that the effect of this influence 
is not now so great. Granting a reason for the prevalence at 
certain times of the spirit of religious unbelief, we overlook 
one of the most actual and influential causes of this, if we 
leave out of the account this to which reference has just been 
made. 

Like things must be said of the disastrous influence, in 
this respect, of all formal religion, in proportion as "the 
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power of godliness " is deficient* or absent. English deism 
had its birth at a time when spiritual religion had almost 
ceased to exist in the English church. As Lutheranism in 
other European countries lost the spiritual fervor and the doc- 
trinal fidelity of the great reformer whose name it bears, 
rationalistic and pantheistic philosophies saw their opportu- 
nity and improved it. Rather, perhaps, we should say, the 
formalism in the Lutheran church has been the very soil in 
which the seed of such philosophy lay hid, and where the 
lamentable growth has found nurture. If Christianity had 
always been true to its own great cause, even during the four 
centuries covered in these historical studies, how much less a 
record of victorious progress would infidelity have in which 
to boast itself ! 

So far as the influence of infidel science is concerned, we 
hold it to be temporary, and accounted for in its apparent 
eflFect by the manner in which what is novel or startling is 
always received. Even the fact that its. atheism does not 
revolt and repel as was once the case, is due, not to any weak- 
ening of the hold upon the human consciousness of the great 
fact of a personal divine existence, but to the circumstance that 
cloaked in the garb of some novel theory in science, such athe- 
ism only half reveals its repulsive face. Meantime it is to be 
said of this as of all those other influences and causes to which 
religious unbelief in its many phases is due, that like all the 
rest it has its period of prominence and its opportunity of 
mischief. Like them it will in due time belong to history, 
and men will wonder that learning and genius could be so 
blind. 

If, then, we recall once more a question near the beginning 
of the former paper on this general theme, we conclude from 
all that comes before us in the inquiry that if religious unbe- 
lief, even in its extreme forms, is less an occasion of surprise 
or of censure at present than once it was, that is not because 
the Christian religion has a less firm hold upon the mind of 
the age than it once had, or that its evidences have become so 
discredited as that to question them is a matter of course. 
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Men are familiar, as they once were not, with religious unbe- 
lief as a phase of human thought and teaching. The thought- 
less and the worldly drift into it because it is the now open 
sea into which the currents of worldliness and frivolity flow. 
The real strength of the Christian position is in the Christian 
position itself: not at all to be estimated by the number or 
the strength, of those who, with greater or less degrees of hos- 
tility, and with various weapons, assail it. 

There is one thing to regret in the results of this conflict, 
occasion and opportunity for which have been afforded in the 
free thought and utterance of the new age. This is the 
spiritual damage and the infinite loss suffered by those who 
have been betrayed by false teaching and insidious example 
into unbelief. Let the German poet, Schiller, speak for the 
multitude of such. To the friend who had brought him thus 
calamitously under the rationalistic influences which grew out 
of the philosophy of Kant, we find him writing thus: " Thou 
hast robbed me of that faith which gave me peace. Thou 
hast brought me to despise that which I worshipped. A 
thousand things were venerable to me before thy gloomy wis- 
dom exposed them. I saw multitudes flocking to church. I 
heard their fervent devotion expressing itself in united prayer. 
* Divine must be that doctrine,' I exclaimed, * which the best 
of mankind profess, which conquers so mightily and comforts 
so wonderfully.' Thy cold reason quenched my enthusiasm. 
' Believe nothing but your reason,' you said. * There is noth- 
ing holier than the truth.' I obeyed, sacrificed all my opin- 
ions. My reason is everything to me now, my only assurance 
of God, virtue and immortality. Woe to me, henceforth, if 
I find this assurance contradicting itself !" 

It is the voice of the deceived soul, arraigning the pitiless 
author of its delusion and its ruin. 



XVI. 

MODERN EVANGELISM. 



The subject of this concluding paper could hardly be 
omitted from the series without leaving it seriously incom- 
plete. We have in previous pages occupied ourselves in 
studies of the origin and outcome of that great movement 
near the opening of the sixteenth century which, the more we 
contemplate it, seems more entitled to be styled an era in the 
religious history of mankind. Indeed, whatever topic we 
take up, connected with the religious annals of the post- 
reformation period, we might almost say its annals of every 
kind, gives us occasion in some way to see how the events, 
the tendencies, the most auspicious changes, the most fruitful 
achievements of this period either grew directly out of the 
Reformation, or were more or less fostered by influences and 
causes which the Reformation set in operation. What could 
science and philosophy have done, with the incubus of Romish 
intolerance still weighting them down ? Where would have 
been free constitutional government if the despotic principles 
of the papacy had still prevailed, as an example to tyrants 
and a fatal barrier to every movement in the interests of 
popular freedom? What could religious thought have 
achieved, if the Bible must still have been read at peril of the 
dungeon and the stake, if books had been banned with papal 
curses and threats, if free thought and honest utterance had 
been still a crime ? What we have traced in the course of 
these studies has simply been the onward, widening flow of a 
stream whose spring-heads were at Wittenberg and Geneva, 
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and whose flood, so narrow at first, has swelled to an ocean 
that rolls round the world. 

That it does thus roll round the world is the fact that comes 
before us in the subject now taken in hand. " Evangelism," 
in the sense in which we here use the word, means Gospel- 
propagation, at home and abroad, with special reference to 
one end — the spread of Christ's kingdom, and, comprehended 
in this, the salvation of man. We should leave the general 
discussion in which we have been engaged faultily incom- 
plete, if we did not now, in the conclusion of all, fix our 
attention upon this supreme fact — the wonderful achieve- 
ments of evangelical enterprise, in its several forms, especially 
during the last hundred years. 

For the sake of a more distinct and 
Modern Evangelism in (definite plan we shall propose a considera- 

Three Methods. . ^ t,-^ -, -r^ ,. . , 

tion of Modern Evangelism, in three 
methods, which we will call, the Missionary Method, the Re- 
vival Method, and the Pastoral Method. The significance of 
this arrangement is, of course, evident enough. It will be 
helpful also to the purposes of what we thus propose, if we 
represent each in the person of some individual in whom the 
principle of it may be said to have historical embodiment. 

We regard William Carey as more 

William Carey as a ^^uiy ^he representative man in modern 
Representative Man. . 

missions than any other who can be 
named. This is not simply because, in a certain quite correct 
sense, modem missions, at least in their wider scope, origi- 
nated with him, but because, more than any other man he is 
the very impersonation of the whole idea of modern evangel- 
ism in this sphere of it. In no man who can be named was, 
in the first place, the missionary impulse more original, more 
deeply felt, more persistent and invincible, more steady and 
unrelaxing, on from his early youth to his death at the ripe, 
full age of seventy-three. Then the m^issionary idea had in 
him a wonderfully clear and genuine expression. v)nce, when 
it was proposed to him that the mission in India should be 
placed in some sort of alliance with the state, with a view to 

21 
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secure for it something like state patronage, his reply was: 
*' Whatever government may do, let it not touch my work; it 
can only succeed in making men hypocrites; I wish to make 
them Christians." The true missionary has never asked more 
than that there might be given to him unhindered access to 
the heathen people. The word and the Spirit of God would 
do the rest. And Carey strikingly represented the missionary 
idea in another sense. After nearly six years of apparently 
barren toil, we find him saying: "I feel as a farmer does 
about his crop; sometimes I think the seed is springing up, 
and then I hope; a little time blasts all, and my hopes are 
gone like a cloud. They were only weeds which appeared, or 
if a little corn sprang up, it quickly died, being choked with 
weeds, or parched up by the sun of persecution. Yet I still 
hope in God and will go forth in his strength, and make men- 
tion of his righteousness, and of his only." Without this 
tenacity of purpose, rooted in faith, seen conspicuously also 
in our own Judson, how could the long, slow, wearisome, dis- 
heartening preliminary work on mission fields ever have been 
done ? 

Carey felt, also, the true missionary's joy, on that day, one 
of the great days in modern evangelical history, December 28, 
1801, eight years after his arrival in India, when with his 
eldest son, Felix Carey, at his one hand, and Krishnu Pal, the 
first Hindoo convert, at the other, he walked down into the 
waters of the Ganges at Serampore, and baptized them. His 
poor wife, smitten with the fever of the country, was shriek- 
ing in delirium in his house as he left it, and his missionary 
associate, Thomas, in the house across the way, was raving in 
the same kind of frenzy. There were threatening looks in 
the crowd assembled at the water side. Yet the missionary's 
soul in the midst of it all triumphed and was glad. In a few 
calm words he explained to the people that there was nQ 
virtue in the water of the river to wash away sin; they were^| 
simply following in the footsteps of the Lord. Then he bap- 
tized the first Hindoo convert amidst the most perfect silence, 
while a solemn hush stilled even the vast heathen assembly. 
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and the English governor of the district, who stood looking 
on "was melted to tears."' 

But in another particular Carey is preeminently the repre- 
sentative man in modern missions. There is something Pen- 
tecostal in the manner in which the languages and dialects of 
mankind, however rude and however cultivated, have been 
seized upon and turned to the uses of world-wide evangelism. 
We can now almost say of the nations of the world itself what 
was said of that company of people to whom John and Peter 
preached in Jerusalem on that day; they "hear, every man 
in his own tongue in which he was born, the wonderful works 
of God." We believe it is admitted that Carey was sur- 
passed, in his gift for acquiring languages, by no man of his 
time. In that respect he was among missionaries a provi- 
dential man and a representative man. Incidents illustrating 
this are familiar, but must be touched here, as we pass^ 
Think of a boy of twelve, the son of poor parents, a shoe- 
maker's apprentice, in the obscure little village of Hackleton, 
falling in with a Latin vocabulary with a brief grammatical 
sketch of the language prefixed to it, and fired thus with the 
determination to learn Latin, committing the vocabulary to 
memory from beginning to end, besides mastering the gram- 
mar. We read of him again, how finding one day among 
some books in the shop where he works, a commentary on 
the New Testament with some Greek words interpersed, and 
not knowing the name of a single Greek letter, he makes rude 
delineations of these, and when he could have a brief leave of 
absence from the shop, takes his copies of the Greek words to 
a certain Tom Jones, in the village of Paulerspury, some 
miles away, where he was born — poor Tom Jones, an edu- 
cated man, but reduced to poverty and made disreputable by 
drinking habits — and gets him to translate them. In ways 
like these Carey learned Latin and Greek. At the age of 
eighteen he began to preach. Soon after, as Andrew Fuller 
relates, a friend " presented him with a large folio volume in 
Dutch, on which he borrowed a grammar and dictionary of 

' " Life and Times of Carey." Marshman k Ward. Vol. i., pp. 139, 140. 
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that language, and was soon able to present his friend with a 
translation of one of the Dutch sermons in English.^ When 
Carey died, he had mastered some forty of the languages and 
dialects of the East, and had been a main instrument in 
translating either the whole or portions of the Scriptures into 
all these. Never was a man more truly a providential man. 
Never did a man more truly hear a divine call than did he, 
the inspired cobbler, lifting his eyes from the leather at which 
he worked, at every opportunity, to study maps of all the 
heathern countries of the world, hanging on the walls of his 
shop while meditating in what way the gospel might be 
carried to them. 

We cannot do more than thus glance at 

Modern Bvangeiism Carev's career and even so much we can- 
as a Protestant Idea. iri i ^-i^- 

not do for the men that shared his work 
or succeeded to it; for the hundreds and hundreds who have 
gone forth as he went on like errands of Christian pity for 
the lost nations; or for the various Christian societies which, 
following in the steps of the Baptists, have helped to carry 
the banner of salvation around the world. A question offers 
itself here, however, in close connection with the general sub- 
ject of our study in these papers. To what extent, and with 
what measure of justice may we claim that Modem Evangel- 
ism is itself, like so many other things, one part of the great 
Protestant idea ? Romish missions and missionaries, Francis- 
can, Dominican, Jesuit, have also covered the world. What 
do we find distinctive in Protestant* missions, and how far, in 
what way, is that distinctiveness significant? Three points 
I will state, here, and briefly try to illustrate. 

The first is that Protestant missions 
A Free Action of the ^^^^ exhibit a free action of the Christian 

Christian Impulse. 

impulse, taking the direction of a true 
evangelism. We ought not only not to deny, but we ought 
not to be slow in admitting that amongst those whom Rome 

* ''Life and Times." etc., vol i., p. 11. 

* We use the words * Protestant " and *• Protestantism " here, of course 
in these conventional not their strictly historical sense. 
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has sent abroad into the world, as its missionaries, there have 
been peculiarly devoted men. There is evidence, too, that 
some of these missionaries, even Jesuit missionaries, labored 
earnestly to save souls, and not simply to make converts. 
Such a man was Marquette, an apostle to the Indians of our 
own West. Such were some Franciscan monks whom the 
home government in Spain sent over to Cortez, by his request, 
after his conquest of Mexico. Such, to some extent, may 
have been Loyola, himself, and Francis Xavier, with other of 
the original Jesuits. But these are exceptions to the rule. 
This rule is, that a Romish missionary, to whatever part of 
the world he went, went simply as an act of obedience to his 
superiors. He was one element in a mighty machine. He 
had no more real choice, as to the part of the world he should 
visit, or the kind of work he should attempt there, than the 
spindle of a loom whether it shall whirl when the power is 
applied. 

The marked element in Protestant missions is their vohm- 
tariness, and their origination in individual Christian impulse 
and enterprise. Their beginning as in the case of so much 
else, was not by might nor by power in any earthly sense. 
We know that previous to the origination of the Baptist 
mission in India under Carev, there had been strenuous efforts 
made to enlist the East India Government and the Parlia- 
ment at home, in the inauguration of efforts to Christianize 
the heathen in that countrv. These all failed. Wilberforce 
in Parliament pleaded for them in vain. King George the 
First in vain gave his countenance to them. Not only did 
government, as represented in Parliament and the ministry, 
as well as in the Directory- of the East India Company, refuse 
to favor missionar}^ effort ; but it tried to prevent missionaries 
even coming into the country. Such restriction was not 
indeed confined to missionaries, being prompted by commer- 
cial jealousy, and an altogether narrow view of what British 
interests in India demanded: but it was especially severe 
upon missionaries, through a feeling of dread lest the teach- 
ing of the Christian religion should excite opposition on the 
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part of the Datives to British rule in general, and interfere 
with political and commercial schemes. When Carey went 
he had to in some sort smuggle himself into the country in a 
Danish ship. Not a British ship was allowed to carry him. 
And for many years after, even so late as 1829, when Alexan- 
der Duff, afterwards so distinguished as Dr. Duff, the fore- 
most missionary of the Scottish Kirk, sailed for India, it was 
necessary for him to have a special permit. Until about the 
year 1833, the missionary was regularly styled, even some- 
times in official documents, an "interloper." Any body else 
could go to India, upon condition of obtaining a government 
permit, a missionary if he went at all must go at his own risk, 
and expect to remain, if suffered to do so, as an object of 
suspicion and espionage,* 

These things have at least had this advantage — that they 
emphasize the fact that the missions of Protestantism are the 
operation of a Christian impulse, so strong as to dare the 
apparently impossible, and so intense as to be incapable of 
discouragement. It is a vastly more significant fact in Chris- 
tian history, that the most conspicuous leader in modern mis- 
sions was a poor cobbler; that the first missionary society 
was composed of less than a dozen earnest men, — though 
amongst them were such giants as Andrew Fuller, John 
Ryland, Robert Hall and John Sutcliffe; that it began its 
enterprise of bringing the heathen world to Christ with less 
than sixty dollars in its treasury; — than if some powerful 
religious order had undertaken this, or if an English Parlia- 
ment, or an East India Directory had planned it and enriched 
it with resources. 

* " It was not," says Dr. George Smith, in his " Life of Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D.," " till 1833 that the missionary, the merchant, the capitalist, the 
Christian settler in any form was recognized or tolerated [in India] save as 
an ' interloper ' — that was the oflBcial term — admitted under passports, 
watched by the police, sometimes deported and ruined, always socially des- 
pised." Vol. i., p. 36. When Mr. G. Pearce, a Baptist missionary, landed, 
three years before Dr. Duff, at Calcutta, he was " required to report himself 
to the police and to make oath that he would behave himself peaceably." 
Ibid., p. 103. 



\ 
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How widely Romish missionary meth- 
ite Methods Evangel- ^^^ ^j^^j. ^^^^ Protestant ones, and with 

ical. . . ' 

what widely different results, is a familiar 

fact. If even the ideas of a man like the conqueror of Mex- 
ico, Cortez, could have been carried out in that country, as 
expressed by him when sending home to Spain for missiona- 
ries, the history of Mexico and its people since might have 
been very different from what it is. " He requested the 
Emperor," says Prescott, " to send out holy men to the coun- 
try; not bishops and pampered prelates, who too often squan- 
dered the substance of the Church in riotous living,, but godly 
persons, members of religious orders, whose lives might be 
a fitting commentary on their teachings."* He wished the 
natives to be really taught and made Christians, not by 
changing the worship of one image for that of another, but 
made to receive Christianity in a way to imply for them all 
the blessings of a Christian civilization. The men first sent 
were such as he wished, but their work did not please the 
Romish authorities. One of the spies sent over by these 
authorities, wrote home that the system of instruction adopt- 
ed was, as he phrased it, " diabolically pernicious."" In his 
opinion, " the Indians should at the most be taught to speak 
the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the Creed and the Command- 
ments . . . above all, without learning to read and write. 
Instead of this," he reported, " they are taught not only these 
pernicious branches of knowledge, but punctuation, music, 
— ^nay, even grammar. . . . They have translated and read 
the whole of the Scriptures — the same thing that has ruined 
so many in Spain and given birth to a thousand heresies." 
A secular ecclesiastic told him that, "having visited one 
of the colleges, he found there two hundred students who 
stunned him with questions about religion till the place seemed 
to him hell, and its inmates disciples of Satan." A bright, 
intelligent people, those native Mexicans were, susceptible of 

^ " Conquest of Mexico," vol. iii., p. 251. 

• The phrase used in the Spanish is even more emphatic, bordering closely 
on the profane : " Muy dafU>so como el diablo." Foot note, p. 253. 
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all that is best in Christian civilization. While Cortez lived, 
the method of instruction recommended by him was, so far 
as he could control it, continued. Afterward, that other 
method which, with rare exceptions such as in this case has 
been always the rule, was adopted. The Romish method in 
all those early missions was to keep the heathen people whom 
they " converted " in ignorance, because they must be kept in 
subjection, to keep them superstitious, because through their 
superstition they must be controlled ; to put the image of the 
saint in place of that of the old idol, and substitute gifts to 
the priest for the offerings once made to the gods. The re- 
sult is that history does not record an instance in which papal 
propagandism has meant for any people enlightenment, im- 
provement, civilization, or the blessings which civilization 
brings. 

And this is the third point, which we 
Its Evangelical Re- hastily touch and leave— the difference of 

suit. 

result in the two cases. A visitor to the 
Sandwich Islands has made this record : " Near the village 
of Puna, in Hawaii, on the crest of an extinct volcano, may 
be found the ruins of a heiau^ or heathen temple. I rode 
there one bright morning, and tying my horse to one of the 
old palm-trees that grew near the ruins, I gave myself with- 
out reserve, to the suggestions of the place and the hour." 
Near by him were the stones on which human sacrifices had 
once been offered. In the old heathen days, it was a central 
spot for heathen worship, and no one can tell during how 
many generations heathen processions had climbed the height 
for the orgies of idol worship. Standing there, the visitor 
had under his eye vast stretches of beautiful island scenery, 
and he could know that in the fifty years since Christian 
missions were planted there, a nation had been regenerated. 
The man was then' still living in Hawaii, Dr. Coan, who had 
received into the church nearly thirteen thousand converted 
natives. " Every house within a hundred miles," says the 
writer, "knows and honors him." As long ago as 1863 there 

' About 1879. 
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had been fifty-six Protestant churches formed on this island, 
with nearly seventy thousand members. Common schools 
are every where, educational and Christian literature abounds, 
the Bible is preached and read in the language of the people. 
The Sandwich Islanders are a civilized nation. Why are not 
those of South America, Central America and Mexico like 
them? 

It is the praise of Protestant missions that to such an extent 
they have breathed the spirit and followed the method of the 
representative man whom a worldly-miiiied person like Sidney 
Smith jeered at, but of whom Wilberf orce said : " A sub- 
limer thought cannot be conceived than when a poor cobbler 
formed the resolution to give to the millions of Hindoos the 
Bible in their own language." 
m TT ^ 1^ x»-i Before we leave this part of the sub- 

TwoUnderlying Prin- ^ Y 

cipies — (1) Consistence ject, we must call attention in a word, to 
with the Divine Plan. ^^^ very important change as regards the 

underlying principle in this sphere of modern evangelism. 
One view of the subject, held by many at the outset, was ex- 
pressed in the words of Dr. Ryland, when in a meeting of 
ministers, where Ryland was presiding, Carey, the youngest 
man present, being called upon to propose some topic for dis- 
cussion, named " The duty of Christians to attempt the spread 
of the gospel among heathen nations." It is scarcely possi- 
ble for us to comprehend the astonishment with which the 
suggestion was received. It has often been related how Dr. 
Ryland sprang to his feet, and with his stern voice thund- 
ered, " Young man, sit down. When God pleases to convert 
the heathen, he will do it without your aid or mine." " If 
the Lord should make windows in Heaven, might such a 
thing be?" said Andrew Fuller. The thought has grown 
common-place to us. We must remember that once it was 
the suggestion of a thing incredible and impossible ; yet 
when once taken in as after all the very meaning of our Lord's 
commission, a stimulus to Christian enthusiasm in behalf of 
missions which, unhappily, has now too much declined. 
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Another point relates to the conviction 
2 Evangelism and ^^^ well-nigh universal, that Christian- 

ity must follow in the steps of civilization, 
not lead it, as is now quite as universally admitted to be true. 
Much of the opposition to missions, at the beginning, was 
grounded in this objection. The idea of converting a rude 
heathen to Christianity and so making a new man of him, 
was regarded as absurd. Of course the objection itself was 
grounded in a false view as to what Christianity proposes to 
do for men. We cani#t be surprised that a minister of the 
Church of England, like Sidney Smith, whose conception of 
Christianity was that of culture simply, should himself be 
quite out of sympathy with the proposal to make of a poor, 
ignorant East Indian idolater, a much better Christian than 
he was himself. Nothing connected with the history of Chris- 
tian missions is more significant than the change of senti- 
ment, so nearly or quite universal, as to this one point. The 
great idea of these times — the very greatest now put in course 
of practical realization — is just this, that the one really effec- 
tive instrument of civilization among heathen people, the 
leader in all human progress, is the Gospel of Jesus. 

But it is fully time that we turned to 

The Revival Method. ,, , , t • -»*- -• -r^ ^. 

George whitefleid. ^^ second method in Modem Evangelism 

which we propose to consider. George 
Whitefield, in his own sphere, was probably quite as much a 
representative man as Carey in his. Not that he was alone as 
a revivalist, or even as an itinerant. For besides him there 
were the Wesleys, and Berridge, and Rowland Hill, and oth- 
ers. The movement which grew in time to such proportions 
did not even originate with him. That group of young men 
at Oxford, in which John and Charles Wesley were leaders, 
and with which the movement stigmatized as " Methodism " 
really began, had been already formed when, about the year 
1729, Whitefield joined it. But Whitefield represented 
better than any other the idea of the simple evangelist. 
John Wesley founded a denomination. Berridge merely 
varied his labors as rector of Everton, near Cambridge, 
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with itinerant labors in that and the neighboring counties. 
Rowland Hill settled finally in London, spending most of 
his life as minister of Surrey chapel. Jonathan Edwards, 
in our own country, was a revivalist only as his work as 
a pastor was so wonderfully effective. Whitefield was an 
itinerant and an evangelist only. 

Nor do we make him our representative man in this sphere, 
as being upon the whole a greater man than others who 
wrought in the same. We suppose that, taken in all ways, 
Wesley was considerably the larger man of the two. White- 
field could do just one thing — he could preach. He combined 
in himself in a rare degree the elements of pulpit power ; per- 
sonal presence, voice, mastery of what is most effective in 
public speech, the gift of expression in tone and gesture, such 
as only great actors have, magnetic enthusiasm — this was a 
rare combination of pulpit endowment. But his power was 
wholly in the pulpit. The book he wrote once, in a doctrinal 
controversy with Wesley, was a failure, while his sermons as 
printed always disappointed. So he was just a preacher, an 
evangelist ; a man commissioned especially to that end. 

But in another sense we may be glad to own him as a rep- 
resentative man. The reading of the old Puritan divines 
made him a Calvin ist, while Wesley became Arminian. The 
work of Whitefield, therefore, had a sound doctrinal basis. 
And it is worthy of note, that with all his mastery over the 
passions of his hearers, his preaching was never, or if ever, 
very rarely attended by those extravagant manifestations 
which accompanied Wesley's, and which became so often the 
occasion of reproach. The difference in the two men, in this 
respect, was due perhaps to the fact that Whitefield believed 
and preached conversion purely through an intelligent recep- 
tion of the truth. Wesley, of course, aimed to do the same, 
but he believed in visions and dreams as instruments of spir- 
itual change ; he regarded himself as the subject of supernat- 
ural visitations ; there was a mystical tone in his life and in 
his preaching which sometimes communicated itself to the 
throngs that gathered to hear him ; and when certain hysteri- 
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cal phenomena appeared they were interpreted by many, per- 
haps less readily by Wesley himself, as signs of the Spirit's 
presence and power. There was nothing of this in White- 
field. His preaching took hold of the consciences of men, as 
that of Jonathan Edwards did ; but it was the legitimate and 
desirable effect of the faithful and powerful preaching of the 
truth. 

Thus it appears that we may take George 

The revival Method aiti>*^ i* ij • x* r i 

a Legitimate One. Whitefield as impersonatmg for us an ele- 

ment in modern evangelism which has cer- 
tainly been one of marked prominence and power. We ought 
to recognize it, no doubt, as a legitimate one. What it aims 
at is revivalism. In Whiteiield's time it was greatly needed. 
English deism was in full tide. What religion there was, in the 
Established Church at any rate, had become mere formalism. 
In the language of a letter-writer of the time, the clergymen 
were " courtiers, politicians, lawyers, merchants, usurers, civil 
magistrates, sportsmen, musicians, stewards of country squires, 
tools of men in power ;" — anything and everything, it would 
appear, but faithful ministers of the Word. The bishops, 
though some of their names are great in ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, were criminally delinquent, as regards the care of their 
flocks. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in Wales, living in the 
lake district in England, visited his diocese once in three 
years only. During the six years that Hoadly was Bishop of 
Bangor he never once set foot over the limits of his diocese. 
Warburton complained that his duties as Bishop of Gloucester 
interfered with his studies. While the leaders — in some re- 
spects the best men among the established clergy — were thus 
remiss, what could be expected of the followers and lesser 
men? Nor is it surprising that when Whitefield began to 
preach in the London pulpits in a way to shake the very souls 
of those to whom the church-pew had so long been a place for 
idle or fashionable loitering, the churches were soon closed 
against hira, and he had to take to the fields and to the open 
air. England needed a revival, and it got it ; it needed a re- 
vivalist, and found him in George Whitefield. 
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The same thins: may come true any- 

If Rightly Used. , , ^ 4.' \v. x. r 

where and at any time, though of course 
in different degrees. There is a sense in which the function 
of the revivalist is a legitimate and a needed one. But 
it is one of those things which tend to development out 
of due proportion. In our own day, this method of evangel- 
ism has been reduced to what we may call a system ; and, per- 
haps, very properly. Only from its very nature it is one that 
needs to be wisely guarded and directed. There is no objec- 
tion, it would seem, in itself considered, to the idea of a man 
having special qualificatioti for this kind of service, devoting 
himself to it. There are, however, two points which ought 
to be emphasized in that connection. (1) The first is that the 
conditions of the case as regards the ministry in general are 
now wholly changed. The revivalist now supplements the 
pastor — never, or very rarely can have a call to enter into 
• labors which the pastor has neglected or has failed in. So the 
. idea of " getting up " a revival through evangelistic machinery, 
is altogether a mistaken one. 

Our own observation and reflection satisfy us that where 
the religious condition of a people is low and disheartening, 
the first step is not as a rule, to call a revivalist. " Begin at 
the house of God," said the angel to the prophet of old. 
Usually, the genuine revival begins in the pastor's own heart. 
From him it spreads to others. When the resultant work be- 
comes too great for him, let him call in the helper. In another 
case, the religious condition of his people may not be de- 
pressed, as in the case just supposed. He may have reason to 
feel that, upon the contrary, his own seed-sowing has come to 
the harvest time. Judicious help at such a time brings to the 
auspicious result his own well-directed work. All this is 
plainly consistent with right views of gospel labor. But what- 
ever savors of mere revivalist machinery is very much to be 
objected to. 

2. The second point needing to be guarded, in connection 
with this subject, is that so much as we have just noticed does 
not embrace the whole idea of the evangelist, either in its scrip- 
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tural sense, or its necessary sense. Evangelists, in New Tes- 
tament times, were men who went to the regions beyond; — 
they were preachers without apostolical authority, or pastoral 
office, and in that way distinguished. They carried the name 
of Christ where it had not yet been heard, breaking new 
ground, invading the kingdom of darkness at hitherto unat- 
tempted points. It is to be hoped that a time may come when 
this original ideal of strictly evangelistic labor may be realized 
in greater measure than is the case at present. 

The chief instrument of evanerelism. 

The Pastoral Method. , t . i « , , 

however, during the period so character- 
ized by a restoration of the Christian religion in its primitive 
doctrine and spirit, and by growth in all the elements of 
Christian power, is most certainly the pastoral. As in the 
New Testament idea the local church is the center of evange- 
lizing influence, so is the pastor of the local church at once 
its representative and its instrument. Missions themselves are 
effective in the proportion that they plant churches and pro-, 
vide pastors. Revivals are the occasional and subsidiary 
means by which " deficiencies " are " made up." If we look 
for the agencies by which, preeminently, modem evangelism 
has achieved the great results chronicled in its history, reach- 
ing out on every side, and affecting for good as shown in 
these studies, every human interest, we find them in the Chris- 
tian church and the Christian pastor. 

We may, perhaps, without transgressing 
^ A Representative Pas- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ propriety Select for our repre- 
sentative man in the present case, one 
whose life and ministry, happily for the cause of religion and 
of humanity, are not yet ended. Mr. Spurgeon will, probably, 
taking him all in all, be by common consent accepted in this 
representative position. It does not matter to the present 
purpose whether the doubtful phrase, " a great preacher," be 
applicable to him or not. He is all the more available for us 
here if he shall be thought not a genius, in the sense of an 
exceptional endowment in some one direction. It will be 
agreed, however, we think, that he combines more of the 
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qualities needed in a minister of the gospel than any other 
man of this age; as a preacher, even, nlore of the elements re- 
quired for the effective sermon. The theme which he gets 
from a text is always its very heart and soul; the arrangement 
is natural, simple, striking; the thought is never strained or 
far-fetched, and may seem to lie upon the very surface until 
one begins to ask himself whether he himself would have been 
certain to find it there if he had tried; the diction is the Eng- 
lish of the people, but as pure and terse as will be found in 
any of the masters of English style; the turn of the phrase 
has just enough quaintness to give it a relish; the illustrations 
are just right and just enough; — and when he has done, one 
feels that the right thing is said, all through, and in the right 
way. 

This is what he is in his printed sermon. When he comes 
forward to the railing built along the front of the rostrum, 
rather than pulpit, where he preaches, one sees before him just 
a sturdy Englishman. He begins to speak, and the mellow, 
yet penetrating tone fills every part of the great building 
where five or six thousand people arfe often gathered. One 
marks nothing sensational; there is no sign of an attempt at 
pulpit gymnastics or surprises; he "talks right on" — but he 
enchains the hearer. The eye never leaves him. Ever and 
anon some fit utterance of a fit thought, some touching allu- 
sion thrills the audience; it may be impossible to say why or 
how. When he has done, one wishes he had but begun. 

But Spurgeon is a representative man, here, otherwise than 
as a preacher. He is an erainent example of the breadth, as 
well as the power which a man may give to his work, just as 
a pastor. There is reason to fear that, for his own sake at 
least, and for the permanence of his own personal work, he has 
overdone the matter. The variety of work which he has had 
in hand is something absolutely amazing. It is true that some 
part of his achievement in this respect is to be attributed to 
his fine organizing faculty, and to the excellent material for 
organization he has had. Spurgeon has had the right kind of 
men to back him, and therein lies one part of his secret. But 
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there must always be a general, and Spurgeon is that. Yet 
allowing for all this, it is simply wonderfnl how many things 
he has had in hand, and how well he has done them all. 
Author, editor, president of a pastors' college, founder of an 
orphan-school, on hand for any kind of special work, and at 
the same time drawing a congregation from almost every 
quarter of London, and caring for his flock as if he had noth- 
ing else to do — he might well seem to a lazy or a shiftless man 
something absolutely portentous. 

There are no doubt limits to what a pas- 
tor ought to attempt. One's physical 
strength, alone, has its limits, not to speak 
of that more delicate machinery of brain and nerve which can 
never for any long time be overstrained with impunity. But 
the danger, as a rule, is not in that direction. Adam Clark's 
quaint saying is familiar, as to the danger of having " too 
many irons in the fire." "Poker, tongs, and all," said he, "put 
them all in." We do not say that, but we may say that there 
is just about as much danger that the one iron will burn as 
that the many will; that we can often do one thing better be- 
cause we have other things to do; that our faculty for work 
is much more efficient when many-sided than when one-sided; 
— and that, therefore, the ideal pastor is not the man who simply 
preaches two sermon's a week with an occasional tea-drinking 
at the Deacon's. 

It is because of the pastor's peculiar op- 

And Many-sided Ser- porfunity in this regard that not alone his 

personal influence, but the ministry he ful- 
fills, is felt in so many directions. Looking back over the 
later years of the period whose remarkable history in these 
studies we have been reviewing, it is impossible not to feel 
that among agencies for good upon the broad scale the Chris- 
tian pastorate is first and foremost of all. In what great work 
of reform have Christian ministers not been the leaders? 
Who but they have stirred the public mind and shaped public 
opinion upon questions vitally affecting the interests of edu- 
cation, of morality, as well as of religion ? It has not been 
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possible for them to enroll themselves with the world's great 
benefactors in the sphere of gifts to found institutions of 
learning or benevolence; but it may well be asked whether 
the inspiration of such gifts has not been chiefly in the teach- 
ing and the personal influence of Christian pastors. The 
sphere of professional politics, without doubt, lies outside of 
that of the minister; yet so far as politics means public ques- 
tions involving principles of good government, and above all 
involving the general interests of society and the nation, the 
two spheres are not only contiguous, but they overlap, so that 
** political preaching " has sometimes been found even a duty 
for the Christian minister, while in it he has done eminent 
service, alike as a minister and as a citizen. In lines of lite- 
rary work, of scientific investigation, of general culture, the 
minister has made himself a potent factor in the progress of 
the new age. Often working under difiicult conditions; 
facing prejudices as obdurate as is that " carnal mind " itself 
which is " enmity against God;" bearing, above all other men, 
the sorrows, and trials, and doubts, and distresses of human- 
ity, — since it is the very purpose of his ofiice to make him, in 
sympathy and service, the bearer of other men's burdens, — 
his record in history is that of one who is great among men 
simply by having made himself the servant of all. 



At this point we conclude the imperfect " Studies " with 
which we have occupied the reader's attention in the forego- 
ing pages. The aim has been to carry through all that variety 
of topic and discursiveness of treatment which the plan 
adopted has made necessary, a single chief truth, in the belief 
that the whole view as presented will constitute for this truth 
an effective demonstration. This truth is that the world has 
been made new in the revival of an old faith. 

In the Book of Revelation we find the opening era of Chris- 
22 
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tianity symbolized in the vision of the rider upon a white 
horse, going forth, bow in hand, "conquering and to conquer.'' 
He is followed by others whose symbol is that of reaction, 
ordeal, suffering, apparent defeat. In due time the rider upon 
the white horse again appears upon the scene. Centuries 
have meanwhile passed away, each with its startling record 
of warring forces and amazing vicissitude. The kingly rider 
is now crowned and victorious. In his train are the armies of 
heaven. His name is "King of kings and Lord of lords.'' 
But his name is also ** the Word of God." 

At what precise ^age of that gospel dispensation which 
opened with such promise of victory, yet has seen such long 
centuries of vicissitude and delay, we shall place this second 
appearance of the white horse and his rider, may be a question 
hard to settle. The studies, however, with which we have 
occupied the reader are believed to have adduced the proof 
that the age of a revived primitive Christianity is the age 
in which the promises of God in the gospel have been most 
manifestly working toward fulfillment; that as the centuries 
pass we see steady progress, perhaps accelerating progress, 
toward results the precise nature of which cannot be foreseen 
yet which must certainly prove to be the fulfillment, accord- 
ing to the divine meaning of divine promise, of those hopes 
which in all ages have animated and cheere<f the Lord's true 
people. The Old Gospel has given to the world a New Age. 
To the consummation of this new age, whatever our varying 
opinions as to the meaning of specific prophecies, we may all 
look with confident expectation, while each aiming, when the 
Lord shall come, to be found, each in his place, " watching " 
and serving. 
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